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HOW TO MAKE YOUR 


READ THESE STORIES OF ACTUAL EXPERIENCES OF 
HUNTERS WITH THIS NEW REMINGTON BULLET 


IN AFRICAN JUNGLES 


“CORE 


Typica 
soft-p 


“The white hunter said it couldn't be done...” 


“|... But my soft point Core-Lokt 180 grain bullet) could not shoot 
bullet went right through that a soft-point bullet through a lion 
lion! My guide had insisted that at 50 feet... it did, and that lion 
a gun of this caliber (.30-06 with never stirred after he was hit.” 


* * * 


UP IN THE NORTH WOODS 


ACE 


“Penetrated three inches of bone...“ 


“We came upon that moose sud- let penetrated three inches of 
denly, and got one shot atit.. bone, and mushroomed perfect- 
but that shot was a revelationto ly, dropping that giant right in 
me! My soft-point Core-Lokt bul- his tracks.” 


* * 
IN THE HIGH ROCKIES 


“That goat went down and never moved...“ 


“When you're after mountain chance at 300 yards. That soft- 
goats, your shots are long ones point Core-Lokt hit right behind 
—and they've got to be sure. . the shoulder, and stopped a 


otherwise you'll probably lose splendid big mountain goat cold, New CORE-LOKT Bullets 
your trophy. Well, I got my then and there.” 
Open up at all hunting ranges 


COST Renin , . 
NO MORE oe eae 
You can get Reming- a « : Pe aatl 
ton Core-Lokt bullets ‘i “ 


in both soft- point and ' 

mushroom types af no 1 antl —— SOFEET. Lion. .30- 80 YDS. Deer. .35 200 YDS. Deer. 390 PACES. | 'k, 

extra cost over regular r - 06 180 gr. Core- Rem.200 gr. Core- .30-30170gr.Core- A .30-06 18 ‘ 
sdaes. Ti S ~d Lokt bullet mush- Lokt bullet mush- Loktbulletopened Core-Lokt no 

Cartrsegss. wey ES . roomed about 42“. roomed perfectly. up like this. roomed like 

right for any make and type of gun. You can buy them every- 

where. 


| 
Don't just ask for SOFT POINT BULLETS... 





| AME TRIP A SUCCESS 


Gse the new Remington REF. STACK 8 


SOFT POINT CORE-LOKT BULLETS ! 


All the proven features of regular soft-point bullets are retained plus sensational 
new improvements that insure instantaneous and uniform expansion at all hunting ranges 





“EORE- LOKT’’ CONSTRUCTION CONTROLS EXPANSION 


«+. PREVENTS BULLET : 
Typical Core-Lokt Typical old style 
soft-point rifle DISINTEGRATION soft point 
bullet bullet 


—_ 1. Special notching of jacket oe 
provides directional spread- 
ing lines for absolutely uni- 
form expansion. 


2. Thin metal jacket starts 
immediate mushrooming. 


3. Heavy jacket here pre- 
vents bullet disintegration. 


4. Bullet core locked inside 


heavy jacket. 
5. Uniform expansion to 
twice original caliber at 


100 yards in animal flesh. 


oe 





RIGHT: Old-style soft-point bul- 

let often breaks up on impact. 
VISE TEST. Test of new soft-point Core-Lokt bullet in ordinary 
vise shows how special notching of jacket provides directional 
spreading for perfect expansion. 








WHAT CALIBER RIFLE DO YOU SHOOT ? 


50-30? THEN Remington offers you seven different 

ridges, with bullet weights ranging from 110 to 
70 grains, giving your .30-30 amazing versatility. 
B0-06? YOU can get twelve different cartridges in 
his caliber, making your .30-06 a truly all-round 
le. OTHER CALIBERS? THEN Remington ammu- 
ition gives you the proper load for best results on 


ny game. 


Remington has developed an exceptional new bullet 
which gives you a// the features that have made the 
soft-point bullet the favorite of experienced hunters for 
medium and big game .. . plus the revolutionary new 
advantage of Core-Lokt controlled mushrooming. 
These bullets have the high degree of accuracy neces- 
sary to score vital hits at long ranges, the power to crash through the 
toughest hide and bone. On impact, their new notched jackets insure 
maximum effective expansion, providing great shocking and stopping 
power, at all hunting ranges. On your next big game trip use these re- 
markable bullets that stay in one piece—they’ll deliver the extra power 
and smash that means less trailing, fewer lost trophies. 


A total of seven different bullet types to choose from 


@_ & Gc & fam fa ' p> 


Remington offers the right combination of bullet weight and type for every- 
thing from a moose to a mouse! Bullet types: Soft-Point Core-Lokt (No. 1); 
Core-Lokt Mushroom (No. 2); Metal Cased (No. 3); Soft-Point Express 
(No. 4); Express Mushroom (No. 5); Hi-Speed Mushroom (No. 6); Bronze 
Point expanding (No. 7). A wide range of bullet weights in popular calibers. 


Other features of “‘Kleanbore“’ center fire ammunition 


In addition to Core-Lokt controlled mushrooming, the diagram 
to the left shows other advantages you get in Remington Kleanbore 
cartridges. Non-fouling metal jacketing of bullets (A), and Klean- 
bore priming (E), eliminate barrel cleaning, guard your gun barrel 
against rust and corrosion. Powder and primer are “Oil Proof” 
protected at (B) where bullet meets case, and .t primer (E) against 
excess gun oil. Progressive burning powder (C), gives high veloci- 
ties at safe pressure limits. The solid brass case (D), is built to 
government specifications. 


If you prefer a “mushroom” type bullet... 


... then use Core-Lokt mushroom bullets (hollow 
SEF point)—they travel straight with smashing power, 
and the special tip at the point, (instead of an open 
cavity) makes deeper penetration possible. Core-Lokt bul- 
lets provide controlled mushrooming to nearly double their 
calibre at hunting ranges, with minimum disintegration. 
Your gun, whatever its make or type, will shoot its best with Remington 
ammunition. Remington Arms Co., Inc., Bridgeport, Coan. 


Remington, 


**Hi-Speed” & ** Kleanbore™ are 
U.S. Pat. Off.***Core-Lokt"’ is a trade 
° mark of Remington Arms Co., Inc, 


Ask for SOFT POINT CORE-LOKT BULLETS! 








Nome your Gome 
we hove it 






hunters have 
* decided preferences 


Most 


,\ about the game they 

\ = x \y ‘ 

< . want to hunt—but here 

in La Province de Queé- 

bec you can choose the game you're 
looking for and find it! 


Here, you'll find moose, white-tail 
deer, black bear, partridge, jack- 
snipe, grouse and woodcock ... 


wild game a-plenty! 


Seasoned French Canadian 

guides are waiting to take h 

you to the real hunting ter- ( Fn 
ritory you ve been seeking— & & ay, 
and there’ 1 fishi SI 
an there granc fis ing, < a 
too, if you hove a way with a ~ 
rod or line. 

No passports are needed to come to 


Canada, and vacation dollars buy more 
. ++ so plan your hunting trip to La Pro- 
vince de Québec NOW! 


Bring your own guns to Canada by applying for a 
permit to H. D. Scully, ¢ “a wr of Customs, 
Ouawa, or Col. S. Wood, Commissioner 
R.C.M.P., Justice Building, Ottawa. Simply send 
credentials, such as letter from local police depart- 


ment. State name, address 
VA > occupation, purpose and 
ly duration of visit, destination 


in Canada, and description, 

make and serial number of 
each gun. Name your port 
a entry and, when granted, 
your permit will be sent for 
you to pick up at said port 
of entry. For hunting and 
fishing licenses, apply to the 
Fish and Game Information 
Service, or the Department of Mines and Fisheries, 
Parliament Buildings, Québec City. 








TOURIST BUREAU 


QUEBEC +>CANADA 











Outdoor Lifers 


Behind the scenes with some of those who made this issue what it is 


ROM the author 

of “Mom Gets Her 
Pretty Bird,” Ward 
Starbuck, we get 
this not too mourn- 
ful confession: “I 
must admit I’ve 
never done any- 
thing spectacular or 
worth writing 
about. Rod and gun 
barnacled them- 
selves to my hide 
nearly as far back 
Mostly loved, some- 
me of all 


as I can remember. 
times cursed, they’ve robbed 
leisure hours and about half of what 
should have been working hours. But 
they have paid big dividends in exciting 
memories, health, and happiness.” 

Starbuck was raised in Westport, 
Conn., he tells us, and one of his boy- 
hood memories is of a stormy fall day in 
the schoolroom. Letting his eyes stray 
from the blackboard, he spied a lone 
Canada goose hovering on a gust of 
wind outside the window as it laboriously 
beat its way toward a near-by pond. The 
excitement was too much; in a moment 
Starbuck was staging such a show of 
headache, earache, stomach-ache, and 
coughing that the teacher sent him 
home. He went home, too, but only long 
enough to get his gun; then he tracked 
down the big honker and got it. 

Some time after this, Starbuck writes: 
“T got the backs of my ears dried off in 
the merchant marine. Then followed a 
long parade of jobs too numerous and 
short-lasting to remember. Finally built 
my own sporting camp on Moosehead 
Lake, Me., and ran it for five years, then 
moved to my present home, West Hart- 
ford, Vt. I now 1 wife, 1 boy 
aged 10, 2 spaniels, 1 pony, 3 cats, 2 
ducks, 13 bantams, 3 pigeons, and 1 run- 
down farm full of mice.” 

To which he adds: “As my work now 
consists of making outdoor photos for 
advertising use, plus a bit of writing, 
I'm either working when I should be 
fishing or hunting and fishing or hunting 
when I should be working. I’ve cope to 


possess 


the conclusion that I control the weather 
Whenever I 
day turns 
easily be 
one 


in this part of the country. 
go out with the camera, the 
sour; and a murky day can 
transformed into a _ beautiful 
pictures if I take a gun along.” 


for 


O CALL W. L. 

“Chief ’Coller one 
of the nation’s most 
famous exhibition 
bait-casters is to tell 
only part of the 
story. It’s true that 
his amazing feats 
wrapping his line 
around a cigarette 
without hitting the 
smoker, breaking 





| balloons held in an 


assistant’s mouth, 

and so on—have dazzled thousands of 
onlookers at sportsmen’s shows all over 
the country. But Coller isn’t just a trick 
caster; he’s a practical fisherman, too, 
with a lifelong enthusiasm for the sport. 
That’s why his tips in “Learn to Cast in 


Your Own Back Yard” are as sensible a 
they are authoritative. 

The nickname by which Coller is uni 
versally known—‘Chief”’—was fastened 
on him in the days when he was touring 
the nation promoting the sale of tackle 
It was necessary to his act for him t 
dress as an Indian chief. People bega: 
calling him “Chief,” and the name stuck 
Nowadays Coller has settled down a bit 
as buyer for a Cleveland, Ohio, sporting 


goods store, but he still does consider 
able show work and pursues his privat 
collecting tackle, 
rods. 


hobbies: fishing, and 


making his own fishing 


ILLIAM A. 
MILES, author 

of “So You Want to 
Go Duck Shooting” 
first got the outdoor 
bug in a quiet form 
bird study. Born 
on the eastern shore 
of Maryland, he de- 
veloped an interest 
in bird habits and 
identification at the 
age of 12, and would 
spend every avail- 
able moment after 





school pursuing hi 


hobby. He got pretty good at it too, h¢ 
says. So good that recently, after a 40 
year lapse, he was able to identify mors 
than 30 migrant song birds during 
field jaunt. 

Most of Miles’s outdoor living has bee! 
more vigorous, however. He's hunted 
and fished from Chesapeake Bay 


Maine. And for one two-year period he 
camped and prospected for gold in Ca 
a career at which he wasn’t so hot 


gold mine h 
here h 


ada 
for Canada’s most prolific 
been discovered close to w 


since 

and his companions had a permanent 
camp for a year! Later, coming to New 
York city, he dovetailed business a1 
sport by publishing outdoor magazin¢ 
and books. His love for fishing a1 


and his pre 
centered i 


hunting has never waned, 





ent interest, he tells us, “is 
more and better duck shooting and mor: 
and better bluefishing with light tackle 
Some fighters—those babies! 


[Ars off to Harry H. Edel. Dyed-i: 
the-wool fisherman though he is, the 
author of “Those Irish Bass” refuses t 
hog all the glory in the family, for ! 


tells us: “My wife casts a beautiful plu 
and is a great ego-deflater. She oft 
catches bigger fish on her occasion 
jaunts than I do all season. And n 
daughter, four, has already taken trou 
while my one-year-old son is due t 
score any day.” 


Born in Pennsylvania 35 years ago, ‘ 
the banks of the muddy Monongahe! 
Edel started his fishing education wit 
a cane pole and graduated slowly fro! 
mud cats to bass and then to trou 
This year he’s topping it off with a po 
graduate course in Ontario muskellung 


He also likes offshore fishing, but o1 
when his rebellious stomach permit 
For the rest, he’s a graduate of t! 
University of Pennsylvania, the Unive 
sity of Newark Law School, now pra 


tices law, and lives in Chatham, N 
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The finest deer hunting in North 


America is yours in Ontario. woods of Ontario. 





_ that hunting trip to Ontario this Fall. y 


Choose your favourite game... they are all 
here in abundance. Let us give you valuable 
information on where to go, how to get your 
guides and accommodations. 







Your h 
can be 
Ontario as 


The hunting and fishing season over-lap in 
Ontario, and whether your preference is for 
rod or gun, you will have a grand time in this 


beautiful game-stocked Canadian vacation land. 


THERES GOOD HUNTING 


permit. 
Of the 8,801 


were issued 





EPTEMBER, 1941 


Giant Moose range freely in the north 






Write to the Ontario Travel 
and Publicity Bureau, Toronto, 
Ontario, for full information on 
how to obtain the necessary 


issued in Canada last fall, 5,108 


ing Ontario... 
unting is really good. 


Both black and brown bear are plentiful 
in Ontario's hunting grounds. 








unting guns 
brought into 
freely as ever, 













Wild geese, duck, phea- 

sants, grouse, snipe, and 

other game make Ontario 
the hunter's paradise. 







gun entry permits 






to hunters enter- 
where the 




















Ontario Travel and Publicity Bureau, | 
124 Parliament Buildings, | 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 

alle 

Please send me your booklets: “With Rod & 
Gun in Ontario’; and “Ontario Welcomes You”; 1 
also official Road Map. 1 
Name— ! 
Ad. lr ¢ | 
T S ' 

—_ tate 
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Enjoy a trophy that looks os NAT- 
URAL os your game did when you 
first glimpsed him over the sights! 


Sculpruring with NATURE'S materials to 
produce mounts so lifelike they actually seém 
ALIVE is an ART developed by JONAS and 
brought to a peak of perfection in their world- 
famous studios. Send 10c today for your copy 
of “GAME TRAILS''—Memoirs of a Thousand 
Sportsmen. Tells you how to skin, care for and 
preserve your trophies; pictures and describes 
game from every land and clime; gives famous 
recipes for cooking all kinds. 


Hunt in the WEST this year 


Deer and Elk herds in Colorado-Wyoming 
the greatest in history. Open seasons on both 
sexes. We have list of guides, outfitters, etc.— 
will be glad to help you plan your trip. 


JONAS BROS. 


1024 Broadway Denver, Colo. 






















4 ol Low 

orld s Recor 

mba et: NON-RES. 
LICENSE 


Killed in Colo 
ea SURPLUS HERDS MUST 


BE REDUCED 


2 DEER, ELK, 


BEAR, CATS, BIRDS 


KGO TOR te) 


som MUST be reduced this year! Deer and Elk 
running 18 head per square mile in many areas. 
0,000 killed lase year — 30% increase predicted 
this year. Open season on both males and females. 
Finest hunting in history amid rugged splendor 
of Rocky Mountains. Competent licensed guides, 
amps, outfitters, pack trips, etc. $5 to $15 per 
jay. Write today for Hunting-Fishing map show- 
ing EVERYTHING and list of licensed guides. 


SPORTSMEN’S HOSPITALITY COMMITTEE 
State of Colorado, 124 State Capitol Building, Denver 


BIG ‘GAME HUNTERS! 














th us to the South Fork of the 
Flathead Primitive yr cy 

preemie ELK TROPHIES, MOUNTAIN GOAT 
hanes ear. Bring your fly tackle along for some 
tf fter you get your meat. 1941 Elk season 
15 N l at woot. 15 to 19 and Oct. 15 to 19, 
Oct. 15 5. Ten-day all-expense hunt—$150 00 

‘GORDON RANC 

SEELEY LAKE P. MONTANA 


oO. 
Telegraph addresas— Seeley Lake, Montana) 


HUNT PHEASANTS? 


Limit Guaranteed 
Guide Service—Full Accommodations 


GOOD DUCK HUNTING 


For full particulars, write 
Dale Gustafson or Crocus Cafe 
VEBLEN, SO. DAKOTA 











EPTEMBER, 


1941 


Bear and Cat Hunting 


Maine, New Hampshire or Vermont 
THREE DAY GUARANTEE 
HUNTS FROM HERE OR 
YOUR PRIVATE LODGE 


Hunting with the fore 
most pack of bear & big 
game hounds in America 
They will bring to bay or 
tree for you the above 
mentioned game Wor 





derful opportunities for 
pictures 
After Dec. 1, and through 


winter months Lion hunts 
on the Manti forest of Uta 

Comfortable camp, same 
hounds, same guarantee—a 
mountain lion instead of bear. 


WM. E. GREEN e FAIRLEE, VT. 


ELK LAKE CAMPS 
For Deer & Bear 


A sportsman’s paradise awaits you at Elk 
Lake Camps, the Southern Gateway to the 





— 








Adirondack Peaks. Located in 40,000- 
acre private tract. One of the best hunt- 
ing grounds in the Adirondacks for deer 


and bear. Competent guides can always be 
obtained. Modern conveniences, bountiful 
meals and reasonable rates. For rates and 
reservations write: 


ELK LAKE CAMPS 
C. D. Davis, Prop. 
Blue Ridge P.O. Essex County, N. Y. 











68 ib. Channel Bass won 
Geo. Ruppert prize $250 1940 
Large % who know us best have 





repeated 10 to 25 yrs. 
Strong points: pinnae all salt 
r varieties in 
Channel bass, Sept. “% carly Oct. 
Recreation, Good Food, perfe 
v ntilate i rooms sprine mattre 
> * € Halls at right angles. 20 Sport 
7 SS Fishing Boats. Booklets 


G. Mears(Ownership Mangt) 
Eastern Shore, Va. 


Hotel Wachapreague, A. , 
Box 2 Wachapreague, 





PHEASANT HUNTING 


Where Bag Limits Are Guaranteed 
Come to Mitchell, South Dakota, the heart of the 
pheasant country. Birds are plentiful this year 
we can assure you of good shooting. Your bir 
be properly tagged and cared for. Hotel reserva 
hunting licenses and auto hire arranged for if desired 


Write W. A. NOLT, Mitchell, S. D. 


-—ALLAN RANCH— 


Beyond All Roads 
Big Rockies of Montana 


BIG GAME HUNTING in Sun 









River & South 


Fork of Flathead Primitive Areas September 
15 to November 15. Grizzly & Black Bear 
Elk; Deer; Mountain Goats. Address 








AUGUSTA, MONTANA 


This Falti—RELAX... 
Come to the Great Northwoods of Maine 


Cool September finds the crafty BASS biting heavy in 
beautiful, unspoiled Lake Molunkus. You'll find SAL- 
MON, PICKEREL and WHITE PERCH also ready to 
test your skill with the reel. Fish and enjoy real camp 
life. Log camps have good comfortable beds. Excellent 
home-cooked food you'll long remember. Only $21.00 per 
week—no extras—at the best time of year to enjoy na- 
ture’s miracles. Write today for free descriptive booklet 
MOLUNKUS SPORTING CAMPS 
J. McGrath, Mer. P.O. Kingman, 








Maine 













FISH AND HUNT 
IN ONE TRIP 10 


LIM 





Pack your fishing gear and your hunting 
and head for Maine where 
hunting and fishing get together. Septeme 


equipment 


Trout and salmon are 


Get your fill 


ber waters are cool. 
giving fishermen a real tussle! 
of fishing —then hunt. 

15,000,000 acres of wild country are alive 
with game. Bear. Deer. Rabbits. Woodcock. 
Partridge. Comfortable accommodations 
everywhere. Native guides at your service. 
Good roads take you everywhere. And a 
book full of hints and helps is yours for the 
asking. Mail the coupon. 


HAVE THE TIME OF YOUR LIFE IN MAINE! 





MAINE DEVELOPMENT 

COMMISSION 

Tourist Service 

284 St. John Street, Portland, Maine 
Please send me the new illustrated 

1941 Maine Official Hunting Guide. 


Name _ 





Address 





City _ 


State 


a 





When Writing Advertisers 


Please Mention OuTpooR LIFE 


COME AND GET THEM 
TROUT in'‘scrrtmoce SALMON 


IN SEPTEMBER 


UPPER DAM POOL 


Heated cabins with baths & fireplaces. 
Excellent food served in main house. 
RATES $4.00 & $5.00 per day. Write: 

GRANT & CHADWICK 


Ceper | Dam House Upper Dam, Maine 








ATTEAN LAKE CAMPS 
JACKMAN, MAINE 
Fishing—Hunting—Recreational Resort 


Ideal for summer and fall vacationists. Every con- 
venience Every sport. Swimming . . . Canoeing 
and Mountain Climbing 


ONE CENTRAL DINING ROOM 











21 Log Cabins, all with baths, a large office. Expert 
guid Rea! outdoor meals. Three jersey cows. Vegeta- 
bles from our camp garden. Rates reasonable. Booklet 
and map on request 

RUEL E. HOLDEN, Prop. 








DO YOU KNOW THE 
GLORY OF SEPTEMBER 





I’S trophy fishing time in the 
country’s greatest fishing state 
...a season of red-letter fishing 
days on the world-famed waters of 
Wisconsin. Here, than 
7,000 lakes and hundreds of miles 
of rivers kept well stocked by the 
world’s greatest fish propagation 
program, the bass 
pike are on the feed. From late 
August to the end of the season, in 
the opinion of many of the old- 
is greater 


bey SY NAY) 


in more 


muskies, and 


time fishermen, there 
opportunity to catch more fish— 
and bigger fish—than at any other 
time of year. 

Don’t miss the season’s high 
spot fishing. There is still time to 
plan and to enjoy a trip to Wis- 
You'll memorable 
fishing and inspiring autumnal 
beauty. Golden days and cool 
nights not only set the 


consin. find 


stage for 
grand fishing, but make you glad 
just to be outdoors. 


WRITE NOW, TODAY, illustrated 
booklet, official Wisconsin highway map, fishing 
laws book and regional 


for new, free, 








resort information that 
help plan 
fall trip 


will you 


your fishing 





RECREATIONAL PUBLICITY DIVISION 
WISCONSIN CONSERVATION DEPARTMENT 
ROOM 20, STATE OFFICE BLDG., MADISON, WISCONSIN 


I would like to have Your FREI 
Wisconsin vacation literature. 


packet of 


Name 
Addres . 
City ~ State - a 








OSTO V. HEATH, 90! W. Yellowstone, Casper, 





No Restrictions 


In Travel 


good Fishing 
and Hunting Abounds 


AND ENJOY IT 
YEAR! 


COME 
THIS 


NEW BRUNSWICK TOURIST 
BUREAU $54 King Street Dept 


Fredericton, N. B., Canada 





Birch Point Resort 


In the Heart of 
Wisconsin’s Best Fishing 


Heated cottages for Fall Sportsmen. On 
Marsh-Miller Lake in the famous Indian 
Head Country. Open to January Ist. Write 


Dick Stevens, Prop., Bloomer, Wis. 


On Chetek Chain of Six Lakes 


Pine-shaded housekeeping cabins on narrow peninsula. 
Safe beaches. Excellent fishing for 
Walleyes, Great Northerns, Bass, Panfish, 
Muskie nearby. 

2 to 12 people $16 to $30 a week (25% discount after 
Labor Day) incl. good boat, ice, electricity, showers, 
gas for cooking. A resort for family and sportsmen. 
45 miles N. of Eau Claire on U. S. 53. Free folder. 
Christian clientele. 


Mr. & Mrs. F. Von Schweinitz, Chetek, Wisc. 











pone apni herein | 
‘ BIG GAME HUNTING } 
4 Athabaska Forest Reserve 4 
{ Sheep—Goat—Moose—Caribou — } 
Deer—Black & Grizzly Bear , 
\ Serving Big Game Expeditions \ 
M Since 1910. References 4 
4 FRED BREWSTER 4 
‘ Jasper Alberta, Canada { 








W. L. HENDRICK 





AMERICA’S GREAT 


ALASKA tins 


NOW—read thrilling personal experiences and 
entertaining fact articles by Alaskans them- 
selves about this mysterious and fascinating 
Territory! You'll find adventure and romance 
a-plenty on “The Last Frontier”! Read of bunts 
for giant bear and moose—of fishing trips in vi 
gin wilderness for record-smashing trophies 
Learn about Alaska's opportunities, gold min- 





ing, agriculture, salmon fisheries, its people 
geography and fascinating hist« its forests 
wildlife, glaciers and quaint totems. Alaska’s 


Magazine gives you all of this! And, there are 
dozens of rare Alaska photographs in every is 
sue! Send 15e NOW for a copy of this exciting 
magazine—or, send $1.50 for a year's subscrip 
tion, 12 issues. Your enjoyment is guarantecd 


iY ren 
GFECIAL OFFER! FREE! Subscribe to Alaska’s Maga ; 
* W and receive abso ate rman SP ivicn 





receive this map, with 


The ALASKA SPORTSMAN | diiiex 


BOX A-118, KETCHIKAN, ALASKA = = 


TUNORTHERN QUEBEC s,23;.2"— 











—- 


CLUB PANACHE TRENCH & WINDIGO DIST. } 

200 sq. miles 250 sq. — | 
Speckled Trout, Moose, Best camping-canoeing trip wv ; 
Deer ar, Partridge, excellent sp. trout flyfishing ! 
Tucks c se Comfort- Trout. Very « if ' 
able cabine Competent wild birds Rea v ' 
guides just opened Very 8 : 


References, descriptive folder on request. 


Write or wire 
J. Leonce Hamel, Roberval, Que., Canada 


Wester’s Camps 


On Famous Lake du Cerf 











Where giant Lakers are caught as well as 
Great Northerns & Wall-eyes 
6 Private lakes for Square Tails up to 3-4 pound 
comfortable camps, good boats, canoe and pa 
boarded, —* oO ROO Also camps re 
by the week and canoe trips Wr for det 
ROSARIO WESTER, P rop. 


Lac du Cerf, Canada 


BIG GAME HUNTING 


Old Mexico—Bear, Lion, Turkey, Jaguar, Cats 


Labelle Cy., Que bec, 





Deer, Wild Hogs. With membership in Cl 
Deportivo Del Norte, CD. Juarez, Chihuah 
—No. 272. 


New Mexico—Bear, Lion, Turkey, Cats, Deer 
Experienced guides and well trained hounds 
Game guaranteed. For full information, write 


RALLS, TEXAS 


You Will Enjoy Hunting 


DEER, BEAR, MOOSE & SMALL GAME 


From Our ¢ wry bere Cabins 





which are in isolated location 30 mile 

North Bay, Ontario The camp: I 

equipped to accommodate i2 i 

be rented by week or for entire season wit 

without guides, cook, hounds, etc Write 
W. V. CONKLIN 

Box 81, North Bay Ontario, 









perso 





Canada 











-—OZARK FLOAT TRIPS — 


On The Famous Current River 
Home of the Fighting Smallmouth Black Bass 
Hotel & Cabin Accommodations. Bring the ladies! 

They'll love our Ozark autumn. 


CURRENT RIVER LODGE 


Carl A. Trumbull Van Buren, Missouri 
U. S. Hwy. 60 Tel. Van Buren 36 
Sure as 


ANTELOPE= 2% 


You'll see hundreds of pronghorns here in Wyo- 
ming. And get one sure, if you can hit at from 25 to 
150 yds. Season Sept. 15 to Oct. 15. My low charge 
of $50 covers all but permit. Includes comfortable 
cabins, hot & cold showers, swell food, daily trans- 
portation to world’s best antelope grounds. Won- 
derful scenery and all around good time. Write 
for interesting details. 














Wyoming 





—555 LAKES!— 


For Amazing Black Bass & Trout 


Fishing This Fall 
Plan NOW to cast your fly in ~ lake-filled Higt 
of Haliburton. Fill your cree wit these py 
Bass oa + Trout—and your mind wi 
happy mp Ye yu "it like » 
guides nd we're onl TX 





Write interesting 





TODAY o free 


WINDOVER’S FISHING CAMPS, Minden, Ont., Canada 








f BIG GAME HUNTING 


For Deer, Elk, and Bear (Big Horn Mot 
Sheep. Moose, and antelope by special p 
from September 15 to November 15. Wr 
rates and particulars. 


Peter L. Nordquist 


Majo Ranch Valley (via Cody), 











Wyoming 











Aduertisement for 


such property. 


OUTDOOR LIFE 





HUNTING AND FISHING PROPERTIES 


For Sale or Lease 
appearing in OUTDOOR LIFE will be seen by sportsmen ... the people who buy 


If you have a hunting lodge, fishing camp, shooting preserve, or resort you wish 
to dispose of, advertise it in QUTDOOR LIFE. 


353 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Rates on application. 
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All Over the Map 


WITH 


PA. PARSONS 


near Angleton, Tex., found last 
spring that predators were destroy- 
ing his strawberries. Suspected rabbits. 

Went to his berry patches with loaded 

shotgun and found that his strawberries 

apparently were taking a walk. Closer 
investigation revealed that multitudes of 
crawfish were taking his berries to their 
| holes, there to be eaten. Those crawfish 
| ought to be good bass bait. . . Two 
Brooklyn, N.-Y., girls recently bought a 

scup in a fish market and found a U. 8. 
| Fish and Wildlife Service tag in its gills. 
Returning tag to the Service they re- 
ceived usual reward of $1 and a letter 
saying that this particular scup had been 
tagged at Woods Hole, Mass., in October, 
1932, was more than 11 years old, and 
had been carrying its tag the longest 
time of any fish in the records of the 
Service. 

Recently, says an ornithologist of the 
U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service, a farmer 
shot a hawk that he thought was killing 
a chicken. Picking up bird he found a 
barn rat in its claws. Most hawks and 
owls are actually beneficial birds .. . 
Buffalo, elk, deer, antelope, and bighorns 
in Yellowstone National Park all come 
down from high altitudes to lower with 


IN cae funny ways: Man living 


a way of their own. Frequenting the 
lower reaches of streams in the summer, 
in the latter part of September they go 


and swampy areas which never freeze 
very hard. Late in April or early in May 
they descend to the lower levels. 
Berserk boar. Yard of a home in So- 
nora, Tex., was recently invaded by a big 





and about everything else in sight, in- 
cluding the housewife who sought to en- 
| ter the yard. She called in neighbor who 
made a good boar out of a bad one with 
his rifle. It’s very rare for these animals 
to enter villages or towns. .. More Can- 
ada geese went north through Michigan 
this last spring than at any time during 
the last 20 years. Waterfowl hunters 
have good reason for optimism. 

Especially for fishermen Lake 
Crowley, now being created in Long Val- 
ley, on the upper Owens River, Califor- 
nia, will be the largest reservoir in Los 
ingeles city-water system. Fish au- 
thorities believe it will become one of 
finest trout-fishing lakes in the West. 
The Owens River and other streams 
feeding the lake are trout streams. Fish- 
ng will be permitted ... 
Maine fishing: For lake 
Stream Pond, near 
brown trout Branch Pond, near Ells- 
orth; for landlocked salmon, Duck 
Lake in the Nicatous Lake area 
Where NOT to go: The rainbow trout in 
the celebrated St. Marys rapids of the 
Sault Ste. Marie are now guarded by 
soldiers with fired bayonets. Constant 
guard is maintained over area which 
ontains locks and canal, and entrance 
s refused ... Bermuda wahoo record 
vas broken last April by 3% Ib. when 
Maurice Martin of Vancouver took a 
'5-lb. specimen. Tackle—rod with 16-02. 
tip, 24-thread line, white feather lure. 
For big butter-and-egg men: Cream- 
ery, Pa., Butters, N. C., Egg Harbor, 
Wis., Dairy, Oreg. 





trout Cold 


javelina boar which terrorized the dogs | 


Good tips for | 


Enfield; for big | 





approach of winter, but the moose have | 


up to the headwaters where are springs | 
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THESE SCIENTIFIC 
HATCHING JARS CONTAIN 
MILLIONS OF FISH EGGS FOR 
RESTOCKING WISCONSIN 


AT WISCONSIN'S AMAZING FISH HATCHERIES pewwezesh EDD, 
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NO MORE THAN 
(IN THIS SMOOTH, MILD 
PRINCE ALBERT 


















DID YOU KNOW - NO— BUT | KNOW Fz 
THAT A FISH WHAT COOLER-BURNING }, 








JUST AS COOL 
AS THE WATER 











IN RECENT LABORATORY 
“SMOKING BOWL” TESTS, 
PRINCE ALBERT BURNED 


DEGREES 
COOLER 


THAN THE AVERAGE OF 
THE 30 OTHER OF THE 
LARGEST-SELLING BRANDS 
TESTED— COOLEST OF ALL! 
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DAD'S QUITE A Y WELL, THAT'S THE ONLY 
FISHERMAN, 2m WAY HE'D GET A BITE 
YOU KNOW=HE'S\ WITH THE NATIONAL 
EVEN USED THE 4g3aeg 

TOP OF A PA.TIN 
FOR A LURE 4 

















JOE HERE CAN GREAT HOW PA.PACKS \_ | 
TIE AFLY AND DRAWS—SO EVEN. ~\ | 
AS FASTAS ) AND SAY, THERE’S SO MUCH 
1 CAN PACK /GOOD TASTE WITH SUCH 


- f 
UP AC MILDNESS A TATs THE WAY IT 
r IS WITH PRINCE ALBERT 
‘> IN ROLLED SMOKES, T00. 
FAST, EASY, SMOOTH- LIGHT | 
ON THE TONGUE — / 
YET PLENTY OF 
RICHNESS! 
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5 0) 
PIPEFULS 
OF FRAGRANT 
TOBACCO IN 
EVERY HANDY 
POCKET TIN OF 
PRINCE 
ALBERT 
R. J. Reynolds 





Winst alem, 
NC 


Ni CE = NATIONAL 
A L BERT JOY SMOKE 














—Foremost 


in the Field 
A A 


good dog—a good 
gun—and a Pendleton 
Shirt—and a man’s 
ill set with the finest 
the outdoors can offer. 
Virgin comfort 
plus ready-for-action 
tailoring are yours for 
your outdoor pleasure. 

Pendletons are 
made in the center of 
a sports paradise. 
Loomed and _ tailored 
by a western mill fa- 
mous through genera- 
for manutactur- 
ing integrity. 


wool 
































tions 


Enjoy a Pendleton 
and your outdoor 
sports. See Pendle- 
ton’s at your favorite 
store choose from 
solids, checks or plaids 
—gabardines and 
dress weight flannels. 


For free samples and 
a Pendleton 


folder use the 
coupon and 
marcin below. 
( omplete intor- 
mation on re- 
quest. 


Styled and 
Made in 
the West 


85 to *9 
No. 585. 
Red and 
black. 
ilso in 
blue and 
black, 
white and 
black, 
green 
and 






DENDLETON 


America’s Outdoor Shirt 











| PENDLETON WOOLEN MILLS, Portland, Oregon. | 
1 Please send Free | 
1 {) Samples of Pendleton fabrics i 
Illustrated catalog—price list 
1 Name of nearest Pendleton dealer. I 
1 i 
1 Name EEE a 1 
| Address OL-s4i |! 
8 


| 











Huge Landlocked Salmon 


HE second largest landlocked salmon 

ever to be caught was taken 
Long Lake, in the Fish River 
Maine in June 1941. This salmon weighed 
19 lb. 11 oz., the largest fish of the species 
to be recorded since 1907. The records of 
the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory list the largest landlocked ever 
taken as coming from Sebago Lake in 
Maine; weight 22 lb. 8 oz. 

The capture of the Long Lake fish is 
remarkable in two ways: first, the size 
of the salmon, and second, the way it 
was taken. Lucien Cyr of Madawaska, 





Me., 


was fishing on Long Lake with a 
cheap old steel rod. Something struck 
the lure fiercely and broke the rod. Cyr 
then attached a short piece of line to a 
shingle and tried trolling with a pearl 


wobbler. There came another hard 
strike, the shingle was jerked from his 
hand, and skipped over the water rap- 
idly. Cyr went after it, and after a long 
chase picked it up. The salmon had been 
hooked in the jaw and eventually was 
landed. It was a female fish 38 in. long. 

Note: The day of its capture was Fri- 
day the 13th. 


Nova Scotia Stripers 


OVA SCOTIA has striped 

great number. There 
ence between those found here and those 
caught in the northeastern states; the 
Nova Scotia stripers are seldom taken 
in the salt water. 
are caught by anglers in the estuary of 
the Annapolis River. They are also taken 
at Gabarus, Cape Breton. But the great- 
est abundance of the fish is found annu- 
ally in a remarkable lake not far from 
Halifax—Grand Lake, in Halifax Coun- 
ty. In that lake you can find striped bass, 
landlocked salmon, brook trout, and both 
white and yellow perch. Of all those fish 
the striped bass are probably the most 
plentiful. 

I have fished Grand Lake regularly for 
the last 12 or 15 years. In the late au- 
tumn there is an astounding migration 
of striped bass up the Shubenacadie 
River, which rises in Grand Lake. When 
this migration is at its height, the river 
at the point where it leaves the lake, is 
literally choked with the fish struggling | 
upstream. These are not the smaller 
ones, either, but big tackle-busters. Fish 
have been taken in the lake weighing 
more than 40 lb., though of course the 
smaller ones are far more plentiful. 

The lake yields rather remarkable 
fishing. Several times I have gone there 
for just an afternoon’s fishing, and have 
returned with a striper, a landlocked | 

salmon, and a brook trout—all taken 
from a small area of water in some cove 
along the lake shore. Many persons fear 
that the striped bass are apt to kill off 
the landlocked salmon, since the stripers 
are so much larger and more plentiful, 
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Hundreds of these fish | 
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Goll 
Hunting and Fishing 


AT 
Lake of the Woods 


Moose—Deer—Bear—Ducks, etc. 
Muskies—Bass—Walleyes 
Lake Trout—Gt. Northern Pike 
Write for folder giving full information about 
the pioneer camps on Ontario’s famous Lake 
f the Woods. 


ERNIE CALVERT 


Ontario, Canada 


er er errr rr rrr rrr rr rrr rrr 


Rainy River, 


i | 








HOOK’S MUSKIE CAMPS 
Most northerly Lake of the Woods Camp. 
Twenty miles from highway, by cruiser. 
Best Muskie, Bass, Wall-eye and Northern 

Pike fishing. 

Moose — deer — bear — ducks. 
accommodations and meals. 
Write or wire 
HOOK’S MUSKIE CAMPS 
| KENORA ONTARIO, CANADA 


[> STONE’S CAMPS <— 


Ash Rapids—Lake of the Woods 
Muskies, Bass, Wall-Eyes, Trout 


Moose, Deer, Bear, Ducks 
Wonderful fly fishing for small mouth bass 
Comfortable cabins, good beds & meals, Cabin 
Cruiser—Send for folder 


DES STONE, P. O. Box 90, Kenora, Ont. 


p> OBABIKON BAY CAMP<— 


LAKE OF THE WOODS 
Unsurpassed fishing for MUSKIES, BASS 
WALLEYES, LAKE TROUT, NORTHERNS 
Preferred location for DUCK SHOOTING 
Moose, Deer, Bear, Prairie Chicken, Grouse 
Remote camps—best equipment—comfortable 
log sleeping cabins—excellent meals 

Also Outfitting and Cruisers 


Write ARTHUR J. MILLER, MORSON, ONTARIO | 


—ELMGREN’S CAMPS— 


Lake of the Woods, Ont., Canada 
Remote island camp, modern house-boat. 
Camp has central dining room & shower bath. 
Located 25 miles from nearest road in north 


Finest American 


plan only. 

















central part in the best Muskie area. Also 
bass, walleye, G. N. Pike & Lake Trout. Good 
hunting, Moose, Deer & Ducks. Write 


Elmgren’s Camps, Sioux Narrows, Ont., Canada 
After June Ist: Kenora, Ont., Canada 





CANADA—NORTHERN ONTARIO 


Wabi-Kon Camp tate timagami 


A real North Woods Camp, Timagam! Forest Reserve. 
Wonderful Fishing. Trout, Bass, Pickerel, Northern 
Pike, Speckled-Trout Streams. Best of Guides and 
equipment. Excellent Table and Service. Write 


Herbert E. Wilson,|Wabi-Kon Camp, Timagami, Ontario, Can. 
I 


PS & LODGES 
Clay Lake & Big Cannon Lake 
The end of the road . . . the Beginning of 
unsurpassed hunting and fishing. 

Muskie, Trout, Walleye, Northern Pike 
Moose, Deer, Bear, Small Game In Abundance 
Canoe trips arranged. Guides, Boats, canoes, launch, 
motors. Also light housekeeping cabins on Clay Lake 

Rates & information on request. Write, please, to 

NORTH STAR CAMPS 

ONTARIO, CANADA 
Fishing and 


LAKELAND LODGE ..ricc<-.. 


Wahnapitae Lake—Sudbury District—Northern Ontario 
Excellent meals and accommodations. July, August & Set 
tember ideal months for SMALL-MOUTH BLACK BASS 
NORTHERN PIKE AND PICKEREL (DORE). Later p: 

















of September and early October for surface fishing f 
SALMON, GRAY & MOUNTAIN TROUT. No closed s¢ 
son here. Outfitter for canoe trips through lake chair 


virgin forests. If preferred, housekeeping cottag fi 

equipped. October and November, good hunting for MOOS! 

tet & BEAR. Write for folders, maps and reférences t 
PHONSE RIOUX, Skead Post Office, Ontario, Canada 


BEARS! : BEARS! BEARS! 


For best fall bear hunting, arrive 
Metagama first week in September. 
Your bear hunt can be combined 
with a fine camping and fishing trip. 
Folder. 


BATE’S CAMPS 


Camp 2, Metagama (via C.P.R.)N.Ont., Canada 


OUTDOOR LIFE 




















IN CANADA 


@ The North woods of nearby Sener are in 


truth headquarters for big game—A “happy 
hunting ground” where giant moose range 
freely—deer abound and black bear are 
plentiful . .. the answer to a hunter’s dream! 

Through up-to-date reports our FREE 
hunting service can tell you where to find 
game. Let us give you this valuable informa- 
tion—put you in touch with reliable guides 
and outfitters. Write or wire A. O. Seymour, 
General Tourist Agt., 4819 Windsor Sta., 
Montreal, Que. 


CANADA WELCOMES U. S. CITIZENS « NO PASSPORTS 
Camadian Pacihic 


| regents | 





PROPERTIES 


for Sale or Lease 





A Wonderful Place to 
LIVE? 
ALBUQUERQUE, NEW MEXICO 


**Metropolis of the Southwe st’’ offers a perfect 
limate for health outdoor life. Brisk business. 
State Universit re “side ntial sections. Sur- 
ounded by forested mountains. Write for FREE BOOK. 
Dept. O-1 


ALBUQUERQUE CIVIC COUNCIL 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 

















-FOR SALE 
Large, Paying Wisconsin Resort 


Main lodge and 30 buildings, all modernly equipped. 
fish-filled 





n a peninsula between two famous, 
lakes. Sleeping & Housekeeping cabins. Boats, safe 
Best MUSKIE, WALLEYE. BASS, TROUT 


Good regular clientele. Operated 


FISHING in state. 
Family changes force 


successfully by us for 20 years. 
elling. For details, write 

Box 14, OUTDOOR LIFE 
353 Fourth Ave. New oe SR Se Fe N. Y. 


....FOR SALE.... 


Desirable property for Duck shooting 
located on island in Tuckerton Bay. Has 
two good points with blinds, completely. 

















equipped house, sneak boxes, decoys. 
For information apply to 

E. A. L. Box 116, West End, N. J. 
> > ADIRONDACK < < 


FISHING & HUNTING PRESERVE 


One Choice Preserve Left Unsold in 
Game Land Section of our tract. Two 
Dollars per acre to Close Out. Trout 
streams, Pond. A few camp sites left. 
Prompt Action necessary. 


Fisher Forestry & Realty Corp. 
Lowville, Star Route, Number Four, N.Y. 





but in my years of fishing there I have 
caught hundreds of stripers, and never 
yet have I found anything in their 
stomachs that resembled a landlocked 
salmon. 

On three separate occasions I have 
taken stripers in Grand Lake on a large 
Red Ibis fly. On one occasion they 
snapped at about every fly we had in our 
fly boxes. They hit so hard that they 


kept snapping the flies off, no matter 
how heavy a leader we tried. These were 
genuine trout flies in sizes from No. 4 to 
Bowes. 


No. 6.—C. W. 





"A Blue Upright ought to be good at the 
start," thinks Glenn Daskam of Spokane, 
Wash., as he prepares to fish Smith Creek, 
northern Idaho, near the Canadian border 


California Wild Boars 


-— than 200 of the wild boars 
Monterey County, California, have 
been killed by man during the last 14 
years, is the belief of Jay Bruce, preda- 
tor hunter of the state Bureau of Game. 
Apparently these great wild swine are 
not increasing, and at present are not 
very plentiful. Predators—foexes and 
coyotes preying on the young pigs and 
mountain lions that kill the adults—are 


| held responsible. 


| light hindquarters. 





| 


Wild boars are very fond of acorns, 
and root in grassy openings and in 
swampy meadows for wild clover and 
grasses. They also relish earthworms 
and grubs, says the ‘California Conser- 
vationist,” feeding chiefly at night and 
hiding out during the day. They are 
exceedingly wary and require a lot of 
hunting. 

These California wild boars, which are 
derived from European stock, are long 
of head and snout, with high and heavy 
shoulders, short backs, and low and 
The coat is bristly 
dark hair. The largest males that have 
been shot have weighed 300 lb., with top 
size in females 100 lb. lighter. 

Those hunters who have been success- 
ful in getting a wild boar have either 
lain in wait at the boars’ feeding places 
at night, shooting them by flashlight, or 
else have used dogs to trail the game to 
bedding places in thick cover and to 
hold the boars at bay until the hunters 
can get a shot. Many dogs have been 
killed by the boars. The type of dog 
preferred for this hunting is a shepherd 
because it keeps behind the game in- 
stead of facing it. 

The range of the wild boar is described 
roughly as the inland slope of the main 
crest of the Santa Lucia Range from 


| San Jose Creek to the mouth of Miller 





instead of going up the 
Carmel River canyon they follow the 
Hennickson Ridge, the divide between 
Miller Canyon and Cachaua Creek, over 
Chew’s Ridge, and down Paloma Creek 
to the Arroyo Seco, a distance of about 
40 mi. from the point where the boars 
were originally released. 


Canyon. There, 
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Surprising...but true! In this year 


1941, nearly half the ground area 
of Pennsylvania is still forested. 


That’s why Pennsylvania is the 
ideal vacationland for those who 
love the great outdoors...who seek 
no greater contentment than to 
pitch a tent...or rent a cabin... 
on a wooded hill within sight and 
sound of a swirling stream. 


Plan now for an Autumn vacation 
in the Pennsylvania woods. Accom- 
modations are available to meet 
any budget...good roads lead right 
to the edge of the forest...and 
once you’veseen what Pennsylvania 
offers to the sportsman... you'll 
return again when the hunting 
season opens ! 





@ Send for this fascinat- 
ing pictorial guide to 
Pennsylvania . . . fully 
illustrated in color and 
your Hospitality Pass- 
port. Address Pennsy!- 
vania Department of 
Commerce, Div. F-10, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 









Su 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Birth State of The Valion 


KEYSTONE OF NATIONAL DEFENSE 








PENNSYLVANIA DEPARTMENT of COMMERCE 
ARTHUR H. JAMES, Governor 
MARK S. JAMES, Secretary of Commerce 








Education’s the Answer 


EDITOR CCORDING to J. 
Outdoor Life: Charles Davis 2d, 

California is in dis- 
grace and Dr. Frank Wood in error on 
the question of the no-size limit on trout. 
Well, I have fished the lakes and streams 
of the state for 18 years, and while no 
expert, I have a well-seated conviction 
that the fish-and-game laws here are 
about as ideal as any political body could 
make them. 

I found, in the past, many small trout 
that had been thrown on the bank, and 
once in Sequoia National Park I came 
upon several half buried on a sand bar. 
This practice would become widespread 
if a size limit were placed on the fish, 
for the latter would be hard to enforce 
with the wardens available. 

I have fished every sort of lure from 
flles down to salmon eggs, and still use 
them all. My experience has been that 
small trout take flies as often as salmon 
eggs or worms. The big fish take live 
bait or an imitation of it; in fact, the 
largest I’ve caught, running up to 7%: 
lb., were taken on live bait. Also I've 


EVEN If WE CAN'T / = 
BRAG ABOUT THE “777, / 
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taken many from 2 to 3 lb., and gener- 
ally they refused to rise to a fly. 

Late years I've fished the Owens River 
valley. Early in May I was there and 
tried Convict Lake. Two days in succes- 
sion the truck of the Division of Fish 
and Game planted full loads of finger- 
lings within 50 yd. of where I was fish- 
ing. I had tried flies, lures, and finally 
—on the advice of experts—-I used salm- 
on eggs, with somewhat bigger hooks 
than are generally used. In three days I 
did not land one small fish—all I got 
weighing better than 1 lb. Two other 
men had the same experience. 

So I think the solution lies not in a 
limit law but in planting larger fish. 
Until all fishermen are sportsmen there'll 
be those who fish “for fish” and not “for 
fishing.”—G. H. Pryor, Major, U. 8S. A. 
Ret., La Mesa, Calif. 


EDITOR EVER am I able to 
Outdoor Life: sit down and read 
“What's on Your 


Mind?” without something rubbing me 
the wrong way. This month it’s our Cal- 
ifornia no-size limit on trout. Ah, broth- 
er, the typewriter ribbons I’ve worn out 
protesting that and other evils! 

The excuse that I get from most of the 
salmon-egg Waltons is the old “Well, I 
only get to fish once a year, and I want 
to get fish.” Ho, hum! Brothers, if a 5 
or 6-in. infant trout is a fish, then I've 
been wasting plenty of time! 

In my book, any sportsmen worthy of 
the name—whether he fishes every day 
or once in a decade—wants to match his 
ingenuity against a suspicious fish by 
using an artificial reproduction of the 
trout’s natural food. Get trout under 
those conditions and you have a feeling 
of pleasure that couldn't be produced by 
1,000 salmon-egg fingerlings. Yes, sir, the 
dollar you earn is bigger and better than 
the one you get in the mail from Aunt 
Tessie. 
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Some guys give you the argument that 
they “just don’t savvy that fly-fishing.” 
They get but little pity from me, because 
I taught the kid next door (he’s 10) to 
roll-cast in an hour, and he can lay out 
line like a Dick Miller after only two 
fishing trips. Which is much better than 
I can do! ° 

The bait-fisherman can stick to night 
crawlers and grasshoppers—he'll get 
bigger fish that way anyhow. But what- 
ever he uses, let him be worthy of the 
name “sportsman.” Salute to J. Charles 
Davis 2d! If we could get a few thou- 
sand Californians like him to work to- 
gether we might be able to eliminate two 
disgraces: the no-size limit, and the use 
of salmon eggs and roe.—Earl Ehrharat, 
Hollywood, Calif. 


“ 


For the Record 


EDITOR N page 64 of the 
Outdoor Life: July issue of OvuT- 

pook Lire in the de- 
partment devoted to appears the 
following: “Skeet is now in its fifteenth 
year and for a long time has been the 
leading shotgun game in this country,” 
which is to say that for a long time 
skeet has led the older sport of regular 
trapshooting. This statement challenges 
examination as to its correctness. Be- 


skeet 


NAW, THAT'S NOT 
PIKE'S PEAK, ONLY 
THE EMPTIES FROM 
THE LAST WATIONAL 
TRAP SHOOT! 






announcements of 


three 


fore me are 
shoots: 

1. Forty-first Grand American Handi- 
cap Tournament, August 19 to 23, 1940. 
This tournament has been held every 
year for forty-one years, not including 
this year, and for the past quarter of a 
century the number of entries annually 
has varied from 700 to 1,200. 

2. Fifty-fifth Annual Tournament of 
the Ohio State Trapshooting Association, 
Inc., June 6, 7, 8, 1941. This tournament 
has been held every year for fifty-five 
years including last month's state shoot 
in which there were 281 entries. 

3. Sixth Annual Skeet Championship, 
August 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 1940. This tourna- 
ment has been held every year for six 
years which does not include the coming 
championships at Indianapolis. 

Now let us turn to two books: 

1. Trapshooters’ 1940 Average Book. 
In this are listed the names of all who 
shot registered trapshooting targets in 
1940. 

2. National Skeet Shooting Associa- 
tion Official 1940 Average and 1941 Rule 
Book. In this are listed the names of 
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all who shot registered targets in 19 

These official records show the actu 
number of individuals who shot reg 
tered targets in each sport in 1940 
follows: skeet, 2,892; trapshooting, 6,0 

These figures do not reflect the lar; 
number of nonregistered targets shot 
these sports annually and in this cla 
ification trapshooting would still ou 
number skeet. 

The Amateur Trapshooting Associ 
tion of America owns and operates 
trapshooting plant, the largest in tl 
world, debt free and worth well ov: 
$100,000. Here the annual national tray 
shooting tournament, the Grand Ame! 
can Handicap, is held and twenty-tw 
5-man squads may shoot simultaneously 
No other sport even approaches thi 
unique distinction. In readiness for tl 
Grand American Handicap at Vandali 
next month 800,000 targets are stored an 
144-million shells. Not all the latter wil 
be used but are on hand in order that 
the shooters may have a wide selectio1 
of loads. 

The preceding scarcely seems to wal 
rant the sweeping assertion that “for 
long time now skeet has been the leadin: 
shotgun game in this country.” 

No reasonable or sane person can deny 
that skeet shooting is a splendid sport 
nor that the skeet shooters are a fin: 
group of persons, nor that the official 
who really dominate skeet are the high 
est type of business men and sportsmen 
but does it not occur to you that thers 
may be among your readers a considera 
ble number of trapshooters to whom thi 
sniping in print at their favorite sport 
is offensive?—Robert H. Butler, M.D 
Treasurer, Amateur Trapshooting Asso 
ciation of America, Bellefontaine, Ohi 


Snake Fear 


ORDON MAC 

QUARRIE men 
tions, in “King of the 
Snake Country,” an “inherited dread of 
snakes.” Maybe you'll remember that 
Raymond L. Ditmars, noted herpetolk 
gist and head of the mammal depart 
ment of the New York Zodlogical Park 


EDITOR 
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LET'S PLAY SEE, HEAR, 





has held that there ain’t no such anima 
To prove that, he once sat a row of littl 
monkeys on a lethargic python that ha 


previously been stuffed with enoug 
food to make him indifferent to what 
came next. 


The monkeys sat in perfect content 
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ment, scratching themselves, until Mama 
Monkey was brought into the cage. 
After the excitement was over—and 
there was lots of it—it was impossible to 
get the small monkeys anywhere near 
the python. And one must consider that 
if any mammal has the right to an in- 
herited fear, it’s a monkey as regards 
any big, tree-climbing snake. 

Personally, I never had any inherited 
or instinctive fear of any snake, and 
neither has any of my children. I won- 
der if Kietel, the snake expert, had to 
overcome such instinctive fear, or what 
he thinks of the whole idea.—Shirley C. 
Hulse, Bedford, Pa. 


Boos for the Bad Men 


EDITOR ERTAINLY en- 
Outdoor Life: joyed the article, 
“Wild West Gunmen 
Were Not So Hot!” by Chas. Askins Jr., 
in which he debunks the alleged dex- 
terity of our early-day gunfighters. I 
was born in El Paso, Tex., and have 
spent most of my life here. I have been 
a peace officer since 1911, and as such 
have gained a little practical knowledge 
about the possibilities in firearms. 

In the early ’90’s there were about as 
many gunfighters on our streets as ever 
graced the dance halls of Tombstone or 
Dodge City. Several met their deaths 


GOSH!, AIN'T NOTHIN" 
SACRED NO MOREY «< 





in saloons or dives—to the general satis- 
faction of the rest of the community. 

Unintentionally, I witnessed one of 
these sportsmenlike affairs while I was 
still quite young. That experience, cou- 
pled with the generally known facts 
concerning other similar encounters, 
brought about an early conclusion that 
these dance-hall gladiators depended en- 
tirely on stalking an antagonist until he 
was deeply engrossed, perhaps contem- 
plating aces back to back, or too drunk 
to get to his gun with both hands. I 
never knew of a single case where the 
victim had a chance. 

In those days, there was little amuse- 
ment in El Paso; so quite a few folks 
attended the farcical trials of the slay- 
ers. I am convinced now that the West- 
ern-fiction writers of today must have 
derived their ideas from the sworn tes- 
timony introduced in those trials by the 
defense attorneys, with the very able as- 
sistance of the indispensable profession- 
al witness. 

Askins is right—early-day gunmen 
leave me cold.—Stanley Good, Captain 
of Police, El Paso, Tex. 


SKINS hit the 
bullseye of com- 
mon sense. As to fan- 
ning, I was told by old-timers in Wyo- 
ming 50 years ago that the practice was 
started by cowpunchers who had lost 
the thumb of the gun hand (usually by 
getting it caught between lariat and 
saddle horn). Thus the method was used 
to overcome a handicap rather than to 
gain speed or accuracy.—Dr. S. A. Free- 
nan, Gridley, Calif. 


SKINS surely must 
NX have taken the 
starch out of the 
Deadeye Dick devotees. If the Wild Bill 
Hickoks of those days could actually 
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perform the lurid pulp-magazine feats 
with their old-time pistols, why they'd 
probably be able to shave a man at 50 
yds. with the modern handgun and 
smokeless powder.—Henry Davis, Pen- 
sacola, Fla. 


Solving Posting Problem 


EDITOR "SAN We Save Our 
Outdoor Life: LU Trout Fishing?” 
in your July issue 
brought up a number of arguments 
which gave us trout fishermen food for 
thought. Certain of its conclusions may 
bring fire from some who object to any 
further restriction in creel limits or use 
of lures. Such objectors can be disre- 
garded because they are taking the short 
instead of the long-distance view. The 
reasonable and thoughtful angler will 
find little or nothing in the article with 
which he cannot agree. It has long been 
evident to anglers in a number of states 
—and I have fished for trout in 10 or 12 
—that present policies of stocking and 
management of trout streams, except in 
very few states, are outmoded, directed 
to the needs of the moment, and by no 
means the best that can be applied. 
There was still another phase of this 
subject which the author did not touch, 
first, perhaps, because the problem is not 
yet <cute over much of the country, 
though it threatens to become so; and 
second, possibly, because it is not so 
much a matter of stream management as 
it is of general policy. (I’m guessing, 
now.) I refer to the posting of streams. 
Much of this posting is due to the selfish 
and destructive actions of a few fisher- 
men—I will not call them anglers, for 
that is too good a name for them—who, 
by walking over growing crops, breaking 
down fences, and boisterous conduct, 
have compelled farmers to bar the pub- 
lic from their properties. The consider- 
ate angler suffers because of their acts. 
The state conservation department of 
Michigan has put into effect a far-sight- 
ed program to assure angers of perpet- 
ual right of access to various lakes and 
streams. Certain funds from the sale of 
hunting and fishing licenses are devoted 
to the purchase of land along the banks 
of good fishing waters. It appears to me 
that all states with trout fishing eventu- 
ally will have to adopt similar measures 
to assure continuance of public trout 
fishing within their borders. Inevitably, 
with increase of posted waters there will 
come decrease in sale of fishing licenses, 
and less money will be available for ex- 
penditure in the maintenance of accept- 
able fishing and hunting, to the certain 
detriment of the sport.—Gordon J. 
Brown, Detroit, Mich. 
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Question—And Answer 


EDITOR HERE’S an amus- 
Outdoor Life: ing coincidence in 

the July issue. In the 
“Game Gimmicks” cartoon you read this 
caption: “Peccaries kill and eat any 
deadly snake—rattler, bushmaster, or 
fer-de-lance — without harm from its 
stabbing fangs! Are the pigs immune to 
venom or do their tough hides and fat 
protect them?” 

Now turn to page 83, “King of the 
Snake Country,” by Gordon Mac Quarrie. 
Keitel, the rattlesnake expert, says, “The 
animal that can lick a rattler is a good 


big pig. They’re so fat that the venom 
doesn’t get through to the flesh... I’ve 
seen many a rattler killed by pigs—and 
eaten in the bargain.” 

Well, pigs is pigs, and peccaries is pigs 
so there you are!—G. W. Sousa, Hart- 
ford, Conn. 


WHY WASTE TIME 
BUILDING ONE 2. 









What the Doctor Ordered 


EDITOR 
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AVE just finished 

Chester Chatfield’s 
“Mortar Box Bass,” 
and I surely enjoyed every bit of it. Not 
only that, the boat idea his friend 
worked out is going to help me plenty. 
I've been trying to figure out a way 
to make a small boat for going out after 
catfish. I know that Chatfield doesn’t 
have any plans, but he took some fine 
pictures of the “mortar box,” so I fig- 
ure I won’t have any trouble building 
one like it.—Roy T. Cain, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 


Pattern Puzzle 


CCORDING to his 
letter, Gilbert Hen- 
niger is puzzled by H. 
Lent’s statement that “Some of the boys 
around here proved to our satisfaction 
that guns may pattern satisfactorily on 
a still target, but put them on a moving 
one and the story was quite different.” 
I believe that if Henniger will take a 
shotgun out and pattern it with several 
different makes of ammunition, several 
different loads, shot sizes, etc., on a still 
target, and then do the same thing on a 
moving one, he will see what Lent 
means. For instance, with a certain gun 
and certain ammunition, the shot string 
will be short, that is, in an even string 
the shot are evenly divided throughout 
the length of the shot string. Then take 
another gun, or the same gun and dif- 
ferent ammunition, and while you may 
have an even pattern on still targets, 
when you set the target to moving at 
game-bird speed you may find a gap in 
the shot string. That is, there will be a 
nice pattern of half the shot charge, 
then a gap or skip, and another nice pat- 
tern several feet away from the first. 
Or the charge may be a long shot string, 
patchy the entire length of the pattern— 
plenty of room for good-size game to get 
through.—A. E. Woodward, Borger, Tex. 


Tug of War 


EDITOR P TO NOW I've 
Outdoor Life: been inclined to 
sneer at some of the 
queer fishing incidents I hear about— 
but now one of those things has hap- 
pened to me. It was at Lake Macatawa, 
near Holland, Mich., where I was fishing 
for bullheads on the shore. Toward 11 
o’clock I was ready to quit, so I pulled 
in my line—and got a heavy tug on it. 
Well, after working for about 10 min- 
utes in the weeds I managed to get my 
fish up on shore. It was a 15-lb. muskie, 
41 in. long! Then I wondered how I was 
going to get the hook out of its mouth 
without being bitten. But, getting closer, 
I noticed that my line ran through the 
muskie’s mouth and out into the water; 
his teeth were clamped into the line at 
least 20 ft. from the hook. Apparently 
he grabbed and just woulda’t let go.— 
Ignacz Pozniak, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


EDITOR 
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Then | sow Bo 


By 
WARD STARBUCK 


HEN it comes to pheasants 
I'll admit to being a pot- 
hunter. I'd rather see an old 
cock come out of the oven 
than out of the goldenrod. Goldenrod 
and I don’t hitch, and pheasant shoot- 
ing has resolved itself into a race to get 
to the bird before the hay fever gets to 
me. The bird generally breaks the tape 
three sniffs and a sneeze ahead. 
You've heard the old saw about its 
being an ill wind that blows no one 
good? Well, my sensitive schnozzle has 
taken the rap for missing a bird on 
many occasions. It’s a pip of an alibi, 
in fact; the only alibi I’ve found that 
doesn’t provoke a snicker from the 
hunting partner. And I'll take a dose 
of hay fever to acquire a snickerproof 
alibi any day, believe you me! 


a cock pheas? 


f his voice 





° 
nt and yelling at the top 


Therefore, Lucy’s' suggestion, at 
breakfast, that we spend the day hunt- 
ing pheasants brought forth only an 
uninterested, ““‘What am I supposed to 
do, sneeze ‘em down?” 

Trust a good wife to take advantage 
of an opening like that with “I’ve al- 
ways had my suspicions.” 

But hunting is hunting even through 
a hay-fever haze. Being a hopeless ad- 
dict, I'd either go along or resort to 
swatting flies in the kitchen. 

If you’re looking for pheasant don’t 
come to this part of the country, around 
Woodstock, Vermont. That is, unless 
you have a desire to parallel the diffi- 
culties of the man in the haystack 
searching for the proverbial needle. 
Where the depth of the snow is esti- 
mated by measuring down from the tops 
of the telephone poles, a bird should 
grow snowshoes, like the grouse’s, or 
wear stilts. A few years ago the State 
Division of Fish and Game blew the 
bankroll and put out hundreds of pheas- 
ants. But they neglected to tell the 
birds what to do when the thermom- 
eter dropped to four clapboards below 
zero. The result was the birds did 









Things moved too fast for a pothunter that day 
but there's a big ringneck home on Mom's pianc 


nothing, and that was disastrous. The 
foxes soon developed protruding waist- 
lines, and snowplows turned up frozen 
birds along the roads. The state closed 
its rearing pens in despair. 


ODAY the local game clubs release a 
| Ps so few that the pheasant has be 
come a will-o’-the-wisp. Once in a whilt 
one hears someone say that he heard of 
someone who saw a pheasant cross thé 
road. But lucky indeed, and envied, is 
the gunner returning from a successfu 
hunt with his cherished bird. He out 
ranks the fortunate deerslayer and rates 
a mention in the local weekly. His ex 
ploit invariably contributes five buck 
to the coffers of the nearest taxidermist 

Once in the car, the usual discussior 
about selection of cover was necessaril' 
omitted. There was only one place t 
hunt and that was around the Otis Hil 
Farm where the Ottauquechee Club ha 
planted some ringnecks in the Spring 
The brilliant morning had been ushere 
in by a frosty dawn. We drove throug! 
clear, sharp air, laden with the ripé 
sweet scent of autumn. Monotonou 
green had blossomed into an indescril 
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pick vegetables. But I'll be back here 


ibly beautiful contrast of yellow against 
scarlet. The pastures were alive with 
robins and blackbirds already organ- 
ized into flocks for their long trek to 
the South. 

Old Tar and his son, Night, stood 
nervous and keen eyed on the back seat. 
Two happy springers impatiently wait- 
ing that moment when the car would 
stop and guns be brought forth. 

Just before reaching the farm we met 
a lad walking toward us. Lucy prompt- 
ly stopped the car and started to chat 
with him, much to the anxious dogs’ 
dismay. He’'i been searching for the 
“pretty birds,” as he called them, since 
daylight. Now he was headed home to 
do some chores. ‘‘Mom’s making mus- 
tard pickle today and I have to pick the 
vegetables. But I'll be back again soon’s 
I've got it done,” he added. 

He was certainly a manly little chap; 
couldn’t have been more than 12 years 
old. Said his name was Bobby. Mom 
had sewed a square cut from an old 
windbreaker to the back of his corduroy 
coat to serve as a game pocket. A rab- 
bit’s foot dangled from one pocket flap 
ind a miniature horseshoe from the 
other. Jolly little fellow, he kept talk- 
ing about his Mom. 

“Mom wants me to shoot her a pretty 
bird to put in the parlor.”” Mom had 
bought him the little .410 single as a 
present, ‘for being good when I had 

y tonsils out.”’ He didn’t have to add 
that the gun was the apple of his eye; 
he didn’t hold it, he caressed it. 


ip told of seeing a flock of 
pheasants cross the road about a 
eek before, on his way to school; “two 
those cocks were ‘'normous.” He 
turned quickly and displayed his game 
pocket. “Say, ma’am,” intensely to 
Lucy, ‘do you think this pocket is big 
enough to hold a really big pretty bird?” 
She assured him that it surely would. 
i say it would definitely have held six. 
We drove around a bend and came to 
here the boy had seen the flock cross 
ie road. This was the second time we'd 
ypped without getting the guns out. 
ir sniffed in disgust. He looked mad 
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“Mom's moking mustard pickle today, and | have to 
later on.” 


a ey 
» 





AN AMUSING—AND MOVING— 
STORY OF A LITTLE HUNTER 
WITH A GREAT BIG AMBITION 





The tumult was over and serenity reigned as Tar brought in Lucy's pheasant 


enough to bite someone, pref- 
erably me. This seemed like 
ideal pheasant cover. Start- 
ing at the road, a long, nar- 
row weed patch, interspersed 
with small alders and a few 
willows, broadened into a 
thick, high alder growth 
which extended far up the 
hillside. Adjoining the alders 
at the very top loomed a 
massive corn lot, about half 
a mile from the car. Prac- 
tically all corn elsewhere had 
been cut at this time of the 
year. The farmers crop it 
close to the ground and grind 
it into silage to feed the Jer- 
sey cows throughout the 
winter. But this farmer's 
procrastination was our good 
fortune for, if there were 
any birds at all, they simply 
could not keep out of that 
last corn lot. 


“= E’D better get up 
We. as soon as we 
can,’ Lucy surmised. ‘‘Those 
birds will have their crops 
full and be working back in- 
to the alder.”” It was then 
nearly 10 o'clock, and it cer- 
tainly would be much easier 
to manage the birds into 
shootable position in the 
corn than in the alder, which 
looked as dense as a wall. 
We drove farther up the 
valley in the hope that we’d 
find a road which would take 
us near the corn, a venture 
which turned out well and 
(Continued on page 66) 





My 12 boomed and the cock thudded to earth. Elsewhere 
Lucy and her 28 were doing the same job on his companion 
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By 
BEN EAST 


ISHING fever is a funny disease 
A man can get more of it quicker 
than any other ailment under the 
sun. Likewise, given the right 
cure, he can get over it faster. 

We rolled down out of the mountains 
of Montana, along the high-walled val 
ley of the Clark Fork River, and I was 
nursing a fishing temperature of close 
to 113 degrees! We saw Idaho’s big 
Lake Pend Oreille shining in the dusk 
of a warm May evening—and never 
guessed we were entering an area guar- 
anteed to cure the worst case of trout 
fever on record. 

We were five days and 2,500 miles 
from home, my wife and I, and we had 
come all that way without a chance to 
try Western trout fishing. It was al- 
most more than I could bear! We'd left 
home, in southern Michigan, in the mid- 
dle of May, when the trout season was 
three weeks old. The fishing had been 
top grade, but I had been busy and 
hadn’t had my share of it. Never mind 
I told myself on the way across the 
level cornlands of Illinois and Iowa 
Once I got into the Western trout coun- 
try I'd make up for lost time! 

We drove into the Black Hills of Da- 
kota and talked with some kids along 
the road, and they said trout fishing 
was only fair in that section. I decided 
to wait until I was farther west. Mon- 
tana sounded like a good bet. 

But there’s many a slip in the plans 
of mice and men and trout fishermen 
We crossed the Montana line and I 
asked about the possibilities. Well 
they’d be swell when the season opened 

in another week. My fishing dreams 
exploded like a dime-store balloon. By 
that time I'd be on my way up the coast 
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year round—that’'s so full of 


trout the natives are worried 


to Alaska. Once I arrived there I'd 
find plenty of fishing, to be sure. But it 
wasn't fishing in the future that inter- 
ested me. It was fishing right now! 

In the town of Missoula I made a find. 
I happened to pick up a Chamber of 
Commerce pamphlet that devoted a few 
paragraphs to the sockeye-salmon fish- 
ing in Flathead Lake. There was noth- 
ing like it, the pamphlet said. So I turned 
my hungry eyes toward the sockeye 
country. In my condition a sockeye 
salmon would do as well as a trout. 


LATHEAD Lake, when we saw it 

from the hills above Polson, looked 
promising. In fact it looked a great 
deal better than that. It’s a deep, green 
lake, lying below the sawtooth peaks of 
the mighty Mission Range. There had 
been a fall of snow the day before and 
the high slopes were still powdered with 
it. When I saw the lake, my confidence 
grew in the fellow that wrote the Cham- 
ber of Commerce bulletin. 

But the story, when I asked among 
the guides and boatmen and fishermen 
it Polson, was an old one. I should 
have been there the week before. They’d 
made great catches of flat trout, as the 
sockeyes are known locally, right up to 
Saturday. Then the cold rain and snow 
had soured the fishing, and nobody had 
taken a catch since. Five boats the day 
before had brought in but one trout. 
Now, if I could wait three or four days, 

ntil the weather warmed up again 

But I couldn't wait, and I didn’t have 
nuch hope of living another three or 

tur days anyway. So I sorrowfully 
lrove down the valley and headed west 
mce more. By that time I'd have cheer- 

illy traded my hopes of paradise for 

n hour of good, tackle-smashing, wild- 
ind-wooly, Western trout fishing. 
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Here's an Idaho lake—open all 


The two boys displayed an hour's 
catch—not quite up to standard 








When lune tim came I already 
e ' 
had “Counted for Six so k y 
| Cc e es 
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We crossed the Idaho line, and my 
hopes climbed again. I stopped at the 
first town and asked about the trout 
season. It would open, I was told, the 
following Sunday, which put Idaho in 
the same class with Montana so far as 
I was concerned. They could both go to 
hell with their trout fishing! 

After sundown that evening, we 
drove down out of the mountains to the 
shore of Pend Oreille, and I didn’t even 
want to look at the water. I couldn’t 
fish in it, and I couldn’t pronounce it, 
and I’d reached a point where pretty 
scenery with a lake or a stream in it 
made my pleasant nature snap shut like 
a clamshell! 

In the town of Sandpoint I stopped to 
gas up. The filling-station man came 
out with a right friendly smile, and 
went after my bug-spattered wind- 
shield without waiting to see how many 
gallons I wanted, so I began to feel a 
little better. 

“How do you pronounce the name of 
this lake?’’ I asked him while he was 
pumping gas. 

He pointed to the Ponderay Hotel 
across the street. ‘Just like that,’’ he 
explained. 


HAT set me to speculating. If I 

could pronounce it, maybe there was 
some way I could fish in it. Just then I 
happened to look through the service- 
station door and lying on an old chair 
was a liver-and-white springer that 
was a dead ringer for my Clinton Lad 
back home. 

Guess I was kind of homesick without 
knowing it. I forgot about fishing, and 
the filling-station man and I started 
talking dogs. It developed we had quite 
a lot in common. Old John Pheasant is 
the same bird whether you encounter 






him in the brushy, mountain-walled val- 
leys of Idaho or in the weedy cornfields 
of southern Michigan. Smart and wary, 
and a tough customer for a dog to 
handle. The man who happens to be- 
lieve the springer is the dog for that 
job speaks my language, wherever I 
meet him. 


Y NEW friend’s name was Art 

Kalk. The two of us had quite a 
chat, mostly about pheasant hunting. 
Finally I happened to see the June num- 
ber of OUTDOOR LIFE lying on Kalk’s 
desk. 

“Read that?” I asked. 

“Just about everything in it for ten 
years. Do you?” 

“Yeah, and write for it.” 

It’s pretty heart-warming to run into 
somebody you've never seen before, in a 
town 2,500 miles from home, who knows 
you well enough to call you by your 
first name. I was beginning to feel I'd 
like to settle down in Sandpoint perma- 
nently. Kalk called Loren Pietsch, the 
president of the local sportsmen’s club, 
and the three of us talked hunting and 
dogs and conservation for an hour. 

“Say,” Kalk said finally, ‘“‘Why don’t 
you stay over here tonight and go fish- 
ing in the morning?” 

That touched a tender spot. 

“Fishing?” I exploded. ‘“‘Where? I’ve 
been eating my heart out to do some 
trout fishing, but your season won’t be 
open until Sunday.” 

“Not in the streams,” Pietsch agreed. 
“But Lake Pend Oreille is open the 
year around.” 

I could hear the Pearly Gates creak- 
ing on their hinges, but I was cautious. 
I'd been disappointed before, and I 
didn’t intend to lay myself open again. 

“What could (Continued on page 56) 
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Folks who have seen Fred Soisson do this 
trick still can't believe it! He holds a 
clay, a shotgun, and—in his teeth—a shell 


aA 


2 To begin, the expert tosses the unloaded 
shotgun twenty feet into the air, mean- 
while holding the target poised in his hand 





3 With a timing sense that astonishes all 
observers, Soisson awaits the exact mo- 
ment to throw the clay up and away from him 


5 The shotgun drops into his hand in per- 
fect balance, and the expert reaches for 
the shell which he'll shove into its chamber 











As automatic and as accurate as a split- 
second watch, the shooter sends his tar- 
get flying and waits for the falling gun 


He's hit it—but he always does! Phenom- 
enal phySical characteristics, plus years 
of practice, make Soisson completely unique 
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OUR REPORTER COULD 
HE SAW—BUT CAMERA 


IX TOGETHER one open field, 
one automatic shotgun, and 
most important of all—on¢ 
Fred Soisson, and you have 

trick-shot chain lightning. When this 
Hastings, Pennsylyania, acrobat of the 
trigger puts on a show, it’s a one-man 
circus. I know, because I watched him 
the other day, and I brought home the 
pictures on these pages so you'd believe 
me. Frankly, I didn’t quite believe my 
own eyes until the incontestable proof 
appeared later on my films in the dark- 
room. 

One thing the pictures can’t show is 
the incredible speed and agility with 
which Soisson performs his stunts, but 
the fact that my camera shutter had to 
be set at 1/500 second to “stop” the 
action will give you a rough idea. And 
even this flock of photographs can’t 
reproduce all the tricks in Soisson’s 
bag. He can make pistols and rifles 
perform just as spectacularly as he 
does his shotgun. With a .22 Remington 
Speedmaster, for instance, he can drill 
one dime after another as he tosses 
them in air, and on occasion has hit 
more than twenty dimes in succéssion 
this way. He can toss a block of wood 
in air and make it bounce like a ball in 
a fountain by hitting it three times in 
a row with carefully timed shots. He 
can... but the final proof of Soisson’s 
skill, to mé, is the perfect faith he has 
inspired in Fred Heindmarsh, who 
helps him put on his shooting circuses. 
Heindmarsh told me he would be quite 
willing to let his friend pick the but- 
tons off his vest with bullets! 


OW do you get to be an expert like 
f this? Well, it’s probably a bit late 
for most of us to start catching up with 
Soisson now. From the age of 12, when 
his father bought him his first .22, he’s 
been a dead shot. Moreover, he’s spent 
a lifetime at constant practice. In the 
last five years, for example, he’s fired 
the 12 gauge Browning automatic shot- 
gun, with which he does many of his 
tricks, somewhere between 50,000 and 
75,000 times. And in an average year’s 
exhibitions and practice sessions he 
uses about eight hundred dollars’ worth 
of ammunition! 

Fancy shooting isn’t Soisson’s main 
livelihood; in fact, his income from ex- 
hibitions is pretty well canceled out by 
the cost of shells and bullets. Most of 
his time is taken up with operating a 
small bottling works at Hastings. He 
admits, however, that this hasn't cur- 
tailed his shooting too much. In the 
days when he used to drive a truck 
himself, making deliveries to near-by 
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HARDLY BELIEVE WHAT 
EVIDENCE CAN’T LIE! 


western Pennsylvania towns, he al- 
ways carried a rifle along, and when- 
ever he spotted a target of some kind 
in a place where it was safe to shoot, 
he’d stop the truck and have a try or 
two at it. 


‘Vv te 


N HUNTING season, he finds time for 

a go at deer, bears, and upland birds, 
too, and his record in deer hunting is 
one almost any of us would envy. For 
nineteen consecutive years he has got 
his buck without fail, generally rigxt 
after dawn on opening day. Once, with 
a single .30/06 bullet, he picked off a 
deer at a distance of 500 yards—a feat 
that would be crazy and inhumane for 
most of us to try, but not for Soisson. 
And the kind of running shot that 
leaves most hunters meatless and dis- 
couraged is naturally right down his 
alley too. One time when he was using 
a pump-action rifle, a deer crossed a 
small clearing in front of him. Before 
it could reach cover on the far side, 
Soisson had poured a stream of five 
bullets into its heart. A hand would 
have covered all five holes, so closely 
were the shots bunched in the killing 
spot. 

Perhaps another secret of Soisson’s 
skill is the limited number of guns 
he uses in his exhibition work: a .22 
rifle and 12 gauge automatic, plus a 
.25/20 rifle, a 20 gauge repeating shot- 
gun, and a .22 caliber target pistol. 
That’s a remarkably small collection 
for a man who spends his life shooting. 
But instead of constantly experiment- 
ing with different models, Soissons has 
fixed on the few he can work with best, 
and by practicing with these constantly 
he knows the feel, balance, and abili- 
ties of each. After all, given reasonably 
good weapons, it’s the human. skill 
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rather than the gun that counts in 
Soisson’s kind of shooting. 
VEN with practice, however, I'm 


afraid most of us would be stymied 
in trying to equal Soisson’s skill—that 
is, unless we had equally marvelous 
eyes. Of course, any expert shotgun 
shooter or target marksman needs keen 
vision, but the kind of shooting Soisson 
does—aiming at flying objects near 
and far in quick succession—demands 
extraordinary snap-focusing ability. 
And that Soisson has, to a remarkable 
degree. This was first discovered by 
chance by a visiting doctor who gave 
eye tests at a grade school young Soisson 
was attending. Suspecting immediately 
that the boy’s eyes were unusual, the 
doctor had him read from a book close 
at hand, then shift to another halfway 
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] Think that other shot was hard? You haven't 
seen anything yet! Let's watch Soisson as he 
props his shotgun against a small wooden box 


2 Yes, it's a clay target in a hand trap. You 
and | can hit ‘em if someone else does the 
throwing. But—look where Soisson's shotgun is! 


| 





3 There she flies—and the trap, too, is leav- 
ing the expert's hand. He'll have to run 
fast to get to the gun before that clay falls 


Run? Why, there's an even harder way to do 
it! A quick dash toward the shotgun, and 
then Soisson hits the ground in a somersault 


Over—and right up on his feet with the 
automatic firmly grasped in his hands. The 
flying target is getting close to earth now 


6 But it will never reach the earth—not in 
one piece, at least. Somersaults don't up- 
set Soisson's aim—he blasts the clay to bits 


' 





A NEW KIND OF UN- 
DER AND OVER SHOT 


THE three-gun expert is death on upland 
game, and looking at the pictures below, it's 
easy to see why few flushing birds fool him 





targets—let's imagine they're flushing birds." 





2 “There! The three of them are rising from 
the ground—and going away fast. Now, if 
they were real birds I'd hear their wings .. ." 





"... turn around fast in my tracks, and get 
them—one—two—three! As you see, this is 
instinctive shooting—there's no time to aim.” 


across the room, then quickly back to 
the near-by text. Soisson was able to 
read straight ahead from one book and 
then the other with no noticeable pause 
to shift focus. 

This gift of instantaneous change of 
focus is with Soisson still, and it goes 
without saying that he takes good care 
of it. When he’s preparing for a match 
or exhibition, he takes every precaution 
against straining his eyes for at least a 
day before. He reads as little as pos- 
sible, avoids driving his car, and stays 
away from movies. Since he doesn’t 
drink or smoke at any time, he doesn’t 
have to take any special measures in 
that direction, but like any athlete he 
eats lightly on the eve of a big show. 

In another way, however, Soisson’s 
training procedure is highly unortho- 
dox. Treatises on almost any sport 
will tell you to get plenty of sleep and 
arrive at the scene of action fresh and 
full of vigor. Instead, Soisson deliber- 
ately sees to it that he’s tired out! 
When he’s due to give an exhibition the 
following day, he stays up until 2 or 3 
o'clock, not reading or talking to others, 
but walking around, getting himself 
thoroughly fatigued physically but not 
mentally. When he finally goes to bed 
he falls asleep immediately, of course, 
but—and here’s the amazing part—he 
sets the alarm clock to wake him ex- 
actly three hours later! The result is, 
he gets up sleepy and sluggish, with 
nerves deadened. And that’s exactly 
how he wants to be, for by the time he 
reaches the scene of the exhibition hours 
later he’s just coming up to peak spirits. 

It was a trapshooter friend who, long 
years ago, took Soisson aside and told 
him this nerve-deadening trick. It 
sounded crazy at first, but Soisson has 
long since become convinced that it 
works. He’s found that if he does get 
a good night’s rest he may feel fine 
physically, but becomes keyed up and 
too anxious to do well by the time the 
shooting starts. Then, like an over- 
trained boxer, he runs the risk of blow- 
ing up. 

One of his longest exhibitions to date 
was a recent one at an army training 
camp. After he’d gone through his reg- 
ular routine, the soldiers demanded 
more, so Soisson gave it to them. If 
darkness hadn’t come at last, he prob- 
ably would have been doing tricks for 
his eager audience yet. 

A clever showman, Soisson recently 
has added a new stunt to his routine in 
tune with the times. An airplane roars 
over the gathering and drops a dummy 
attached to a parachute, made up to 
look like one of the famous parachute 
troopers of Europe, whereupon Soisson 
neatly drills it full of holes before it 
hits the ground! But there’s another 
stunt, not so unusual, with which he 
generally ends his shows. Setting up a 
piece of sheet metal, he draws pictures 
on it with a stream of bullets—a leap- 
ing rabbit, a flying bird, Uncle Sam, or 
any figure the audience requests. And 
Soisson doesn’t have to explain his 
pictures either, for they are good draw- 
ing as well as good shooting. 

But words alone can’t convey the 
amazing talents of this modest genius 
of trigger trickery. Look at the pic- 
tures, and you'll see for yourself! 





FAST HANDGUN SHOTS 
ARE SOISSON’S MEAT 


Mest pistol plinkers would be content to hit 
a motionless object at the distance shown 
below. But Soisson found that boring as a boy! 





~j 





1 Standing at ready, but not aiming, the gun 
wizard waits for Bert Heindmarsh to drop 
the target. Bert gives him no warning when... 





. .~ he's letting go, but that won't faze 
Soisson in the least. Ah, there it goes— 
and ina split second the handgun is aimed... 


. and fired! The clay, hit squarely, is 
shattered. Heindmarsh has so much faith in 
the expert that he'd hold a mark in his teeth 
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SEND THEM FLYING WITH ONE SHOT—AND BRING THEM DOWN WITH 


ONE way a shotgun-pistol-rifle expert keeps busy is and once in a while he's able to invent stunts that 
thinking up new ways to amuse himself and amaze __ startle even him. So when he became bored with merely 
the public. Soisson never has any trouble with the latter, | shooting objects down he found a way to shoot ‘em up! | 





] No special equipment here—just old tin The tightly fitting cover on the base can Wham! It was a bomb, all right! The charge 
cans. Soisson fills the bottom one with makes it a potential bomb. Careful aim is of lead hits the can, the compressed wa- 
water, covers it, and piles on the others needed so that only the base can will be hit ter blasts it, and the little tins go flying 





By pure chance, the cans stay fairly close 5 Smack! No. |, the lowest, is gone and the All that's left of Soisson's novel target 
together. Sometimes they sail off in three shooter is on No. 2. In an instant, all trap. Small loss—but the cost of stand- 
different directions—but Soisson nails them! three will hit the earth—well perforated! ard targets is no minor matter for the star! 


HE HITS THEM IN AIR WITH THE GREATEST OF EASE 


]  Soisson's uncanny faculty for instant aiming The three golden balls are going up—but 3 He allows the oranges to rise a bit more— 
is demonstrated by his rifle work. We'll let they won't get far. Almost as soon as they've and then shatters them quickly. It's no won- 
him prove that with three oranges and his pump _left his hand, the star shot bringshis rifletobear der an audience never seems to get enough! 











Oscar Schofer's little striper 
boat. The rod is a competition 
sailfish rig with a 6-ounce tip 


CRISP, clear day in September. 

A northeaster has churned up 

the bottom along the coast, 

stirred the clam beds—striped 

bass should be on the feed. All the con- 

ditions are favorable. There'll be a full 

moon, it’s an hour before full tide, and 

twilight is imminent. My brother, Os- 

car, and I walk along the beach looking 

for the shells of calico shedder crabs. 

Finally we come to a place where a 

number of shells have been washed 

ashore, and others are coming in. That’s 

the tip-off. The stripers are offshore 

and on the feed. We've provided our- 

selves with crabs as bait, and our tackle 
is ready. 

Standing in the wash of the surf we 
cast out just beyond the curl of the 
breakers, where the appearance of the 
water indicates there is a hole. Soon I 
feel the tap of a striper. I let him run 
with it for some feet before I strike. 
Now the fish is on, and, by the feel, it’s 
a heavy one. Out, out goes the line, the 
stout rod curving. Oscar yells a happy 
“Hi!"’ He too has one. Now, while the 
full moon comes up out of the sea, and 
the wash from the waves tugs at us, as 
if trying to sweep us off our feet, we 
have the fun and suspense of trying to 
get away from each other so that our 
lines won't be crossed. Somehow we 
do it, and eventually I drag through the 
breakers a striped bass weighing nearly 
twenty-five pounds. When the fish feels 
the sand in his gills—and the breakers 
are full of it—he makes another fren- 
zied dash for Europe, but the tackle is 
good, he’s well hooked, and before long 
he lies gasping helplessly on the beach 
out of reach of the waves.... 
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Ned Schafer’s education in 


the art of catching striped 
bass began when he was a 
boy—and never ended. Now 
he reveals the secrets that 


cost him all that time— 


and a deal of money to boot 


There's a lot of fun in fishing for 
stripers, whether you troll from a boat, 
cast from a jetty, or cast from the 
beach. It adds to the fun to realize that 
no one yet knows much about the hab- 
its of this grand game fish—here today 
and gone tomorrow—and so when you 
fish for him, the striper is always a 
question mark that makes your venture 
alluring. 


= March I watched as the scientists 
of the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice tagged stripers, assisted by a crew 
of commercial fishermen and represent- 
atives of the New Jersey Board of Fish 
and Game Commissioners. Under the 
direction of the scientists, the fishermen 
made hauls of their nets in the Mullica 
River of New Jersey, long a favored 
striper ground. About 125 bass were 
netted, tagged, and released. Robert A. 








Nesbitt of the Fish and Wildlife Service, 
together with his colleague, William C. 
Neville, would remove a scale from 
each living fish in order to determine 
where it came from (by study of its 
scales the scientists can determine the 
origin of the fish), tag it with a special 
metal pin holding two lettered ceHuloid 
tags in place, and then release it. This 
work will aid in charting the migrations 
of the striper, and may eventually lead 
to full knowledge of the habits of the 
fish. These particular stripers had come 
from the Chesapeake Bay area, and had 
wintered in the Barnegat Bay section 
of New Jersey. The tag announces that 
the Service will pay $1 for its return 
with a statement as to where the tagged 
fish was caught and its size. It also re- 
quests a scale taken from the fish if 
possible. 

No striper being tagged was out of 
the water as long as five minutes, and 
each soon swam off uninjured. 


PP operations reveal that stripers 
tagged in Chesapeake Bay in the 
spring have been caught off the south- 
ern shore of Cape Cod, Mass., and also 
in Massachusetts Bay not far south of 
Gloucester. Stripers tagged in the fall 
along the Rhode Island and Connecticut 
shores have later been caught near the 
mouth of Chesapeake Bay, a little north 
of Cape Henry, Va. The course and 
seasons of their migrations, and their 
extent, may before long become pretty 
well known. However, we still don’t 
know why this fish has periods of 
abundance and scarcity, or where and 
when it spawns. 

Just as the scientists are studying the 
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Jack Campbell and George Morris 
of Long Branch, N. J. Their fish 
ran from 5 to 32 pounds apiece 


striped bass to learn the story of its 
life, so the angler who wants to catch 
it must study its feeding habits, the 
best times to fish for it, the best baits to 
use, and the locations where it may be 
found. The reason why the real experts, 
of whom there are few, catch so many 
stripers while the tyro usually has poor 
luck, is that the experts make a real 
study of the fish. 

We who fish for the striper a lot 
during the season are learning all the 
time. Some anglers of an experimental 
turn of mind have already taken 
stripers on large flies in brackish wa- 
ters, and I know of one who is success- 
ful with a black-bass rod and plugs, 
using a fresh-water reel with a salt- 
waterline. My brother and I are now 
having grand sport by trolling for 
stripers with a large plug of the muskie 
type—the kind that if retrieved slowly 
rides along on the surface, but sinks if 
brought in faster. This use of artificial 
baits of a modern type opens a fasci- 
nating field for experiment, and is sure 
to increase the fun of striped bass 
fishing. 

The striper bug bit me twenty-five 
years ago, when my father and grand- 
father, who owned seashore property at 
West End, N.J., gave me one of the 
thrills of my life by inviting me to 
“squid the surf” with them. A coal 
barge had broken loose from its tow 
and washed up on our beach, smashing 
the bulkheads and jetties. My father 
was able to make use of the derelict in 
building a 400-foot fishing pier on his 
property, at comparatively small ex- 
pense. Knowing that most of the bait- 
fishermen had great luck with the 
Stripers, using sea clams as bait, my 
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folks hit upon the idea of hiring a boy 
to chop up clams, and throw them from 
the end of the pier during the day to 
draw the stripers there so we could 
catch them in the evening. 

Shortly after, we noticed that with 
moonrise of an evening, when the wind 
was in the west, several men in a small 
Seabright dory would take many striped 
bass by trolling off the “flume” at Taka- 
nassee Lake, a half mile to the south of 
us. These men usually came out at 
dusk. Finally we found that a commer- 
cial fisherman from Seabright, N. J., 
owned the boat and that a Trenton man 
was the angler. The angler had char- 
tered the boat by the season and no one 
else could get it to find out the reason 
for his success. 

In 1927 I bought a high-powered 32- 
foot cruiser and decided to try trolling 
for these fish. Though I picked times 
when everything seemed propitious, and 
fished places known to be good, I had 
no luck at all. For a full season I pes- 
tered the commercial fisherman, trying 
to get him to take out my friend, 
Bounce Anderson, and myself. Finally 
he succumbed, but demanded the tre- 
mendous fee of $50 for one evening. He 
asked this because he was confident 
that all we wanted was to learn his 
secret. Bounce and I agreed that if the 
man could show us how to take those 
aggravating, elusive stripers it was 
worth the price. 

Here’s the $50 secret. The motor 
must be very quiet, and throttled down 
to about 250 to 300 revolutions a min- 
ute. The exhaust pipe must be a foot or 
more above the water so as not to dis- 
turb the fish. Furthermore the propel- 
ler has to have sufficient free water 


Oscar Schafer's a husky man—and he has to 
be to get stripers like these into his tiny craft 


around it so as not to cause any wake; 
and the rudder must be large enough 
to enable you to steer the boat at the 
abnormally slow speeds necessary. 
Anderson and I went to a Belmar, 
N. J., man who had been building sea 
skiffs for years. We told him what we 
wanted and he assured us he could turn 
out a boat that would answer our needs. 
From these conferences with him there 
came the first ‘‘Nebo,’’ which turned out 
to be the bass-catchingest boat that 
ever sailed the New Jersey coast. Re- 
gardless of whether the surf-fishermen 
were getting fish, when wind and tide 
were right we could go out and bring 
back stripers. We used as a trolling 
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Working quickly, an official removes a scale, 
for migration study, from a live striper ... 





as ee 
. affixes a tag, and releases the big fish 


lure a live-eel rig—part of our $50 
lesson. We also used to good advan- 
tage a combination of Japanese feath- 
ers, spinner, and sandworm. That $50 
knowledge was guarded closely, and 
though other boats tagged us around, 
we were the only ones who were regu- 
larly successful. 

Thus we learned that in striped-bass 
fishing success depends upon knowledge 
rather than the quantity of fish in the 
water at the time. During all these 
years we have often noticed schools of 
fish which neither surf-fishermen nor 
we could lure to bait. 

As our little boat was too small to go 
far from shore to take tuna and blue- 
fish in bad weather, we sold it and gota 
bigger one. Since then we haven't had 
the same luck with the stripers. Our 
boat is too big, too noisy, and we can’t 
make the slow circles necessary to drop 
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the bait in the bass holes. But Oscar 
profited by our experience, and bought 
a fourteen-foot skiff with a 1-horsepow- 
er air-cooled motor. He pulls this boat 
behind his car on a small trailer. Using 
the live-eel rig, he has become the most 
successful striped-bass fisherman along 
the coast. Methods determine the meas- 
ure of your success in this striper fish- 
ing, and these experiences prove it. 

For trolling, the best natural bait is 
fresh squid, cut into the shape of a 
small fish, with a spinner, 1 to 1*2 inches 
across, ahead of it. You’ll get the most 
fun in trolling with a rod with a 6- 
ounce tip and a 6 or 9-thread line on a 
1/0 to 3/0 reel. The leader should be of 
stainless-steel piano wire which has 
been bronzed so as not to reflect light 
in the water. Plugs have only recently 
been adopted. 

The average weight of stripers .aken 
by trolling is from ten to fifteen pounds, 
and you rarely catch smaller fish, which 
is one reason why trolling is my favor- 
ite method. The largest I’ve ever 
caught weighed forty-four. The bass 
are very wary, and if anything disturbs 
them they will leave the feeding ground. 
Usually they seem to go in pairs. Catch 
one and you're likely to catch another 
in the same spot, and they usually weigh 
within a pound of one another. Troll 
your bait a foot from the bottom and 
work the corners of the holes. The bass 
lie with their heads outward and tails 
toward the center of a hole, waiting for 
food to swim by. 

Often there are fresh-water springs 
in these holes, and these attract eels 
and calico crabs, favorite foods of the 
bass. Bass will also lie off the ‘flumes” 
coming from fresh-water lakes. When 
a bass hits, let it run, but get it out of 
the hole as soon as possible to avoid 
alarming any other bass. For trolling, 
as well as for surf-fishing, an hour be- 
fore either high or low tide, and an 
hour after, are the best times, prefer- 
ably at the full moon. Another good 
time is just before dawn. 


URF-FISHING is a favorite sport 
S with many good anglers, and there 
is a fascination about it that gets you. 
The rod should have a long extension 
butt, and be made of Calcutta cane or 
split bamboo, with tip 614 to 8 feet long. 
The reel should carry at least 100 yards 





of hard-laid or braided 12-thread linen. 
No lighter line is recommended because 
of danger of abrasion in the sand. The 
reel must be easy to dismantle and it 
should be cleaned often. 

Long casts are unnecessary. Usually 
all that is needed is to cast just beyond 
the break in the surf, a distance of per- 
haps 100 to 200 feet. For artificial lures 
a block-tin squid shaped like a sand 
eel, weighing about 1% ounces, used in 
conjunction with a tail-hook pork rind, 
is good, but plugs like those used for 
large pike and muskies have been found 
to be effective. As for a sinker, a 3 or 
4-ounce diamond lead holds the bottom 
pretty well, and is used with a “fish 
finder,” a connecting link with a large 
metal loop through which the line passes 
to the bait. The value of the fish finder 
is that when a fish picks up the bait and 
moves off with it, you can feel the 
touch because it doesn’t come to you 
through the deadening sinker. This 
sinker and fish-finder rig is to be used 
with natural bait, such as calico shedder 
crabs and clams. It is advisable to tie 
the bait to the hook with sewing silk so 
that it will not fall off. 


HE secret of success in surf-casting 

with an artificial bait is to know the 
exact speed at which to retrieve, so as 
to give a natural movement. You'll 
have to experiment to find out what 
that speed is. Sometimes the bait should 
be at the surface; at other times under 
water, according to where the fish may 
be feeding. The squidder fishermen keep 
moving until the fish hit, and some- 
times may walk as far as ten miles, for 
stripers are constantly changing their 
feeding grounds. Often the surf-caster 
will do better after a northeaster, be- 
cause a storm stirs up the ocean bot- 
tom and uncovers food. Trolling at 
such a time also is more productive; the 
water, being rougher, is so noisy that 
the boat doesn’t scare the fish. 

George Scheider of Belmar, N. J., is 
the most successful surf fisherman I 
know in this area. He has made re- 
markable catches using a very light line 
—6-pound test, 3-thread, witha 12-ounce 
squid and pork rind rig. His favorite 
time is daybreak. He never casts over 
fifty feet—often finds that thirty 
is enough. He keeps moving until he 
finds the fish. (Continued on page 59) 
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A new chemical, aerosol, puts H:O to work 
for sportsmen! Treated flies sink quickly, 





precious films dry evenly without those irk- 
some water spots. The chemical, inexpensive 





and easy to use, turns plain water into a 
super-cleaner, suitable even for a fine lens. 








And a small quantity in paper developer is 
good insurance against spotty development! 
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Wetter’ Water ~ 
Wonder Worker 


By JOHN W. PYLE 


HETHER you're processing 

photographs or cleaning your 

oar, making wet flies sink or 

washing camp dishes, the 
use of ordinary water made “wetter” by 
means of a unique new chemical com- 
pound, helps you do the job—and a doz- 
en others—better and more easily! 

To the cleaning, dyeing, textile, and 
paint industries, and many others, ‘“‘wet- 
ting agents,’ chemicals that make 
liquids ‘‘wetter” by reducing their sur- 
face tension, are old and indispensable 
friends. But the development of this 
new compound, more powerful by far 
than any hitherto commercially avail- 
able, opens up hundreds of novel ap- 
plications, both for industry and for 
the individual. 

Known to the trade as aerosol OT, 
and to the chemist by the tongue-twist- 
ing description of a dioctyl ester of so- 
dium sulfosuccinate, this chemical owes 
its amazing power to the fact that it 
will almost halve the surface tension of 
water in a dilution of only one part in 
10,000. Instead of forming into globules 
on water-repellent surfaces, water con- 
taining this minute quantity of aerosol 
flattens out, wetting the surfaces com- 
pletely, and penetrating thoroughly if 
the surfaces are porous. 

In its pure form, aerosol is a solid, 
somewhat resembling paraffin. For con- 
venience to the small user, it is also put 
up in 10 and 25 percent clear solutions, 
which may be bought for 60 and 95 
cents a pint, respectively, over the coun- 
ter at a large New York chemical-sup- 
ply house. For 35 cents additional, a 
pint bottle will be specially packed and 
mailed postpaid anywhere in the U.S.A. 


OR the outdoorsman with a car, a 

quarter ounce of 10-percent aerosol 
in a gallon of water makes a splendid 
windshield and window cleaner. Spray 
it on or apply it with a cloth. The wetter 
water immediately penetrates dust, dirt, 
and even grease. Wipe off with a clean 
cloth and the glass is left sparkling. 
Use the same solution to clean the car, 
rinsing finally with plain water. 

Soap was one of the earliest wetting 
agents ever used, and is still one of the 
most popular. But most soaps, to be 
effective, require hot, soft water. When 
hiking, camping, or picnicking, these 
requisites often make dishwashing a 
problem. You may solve it by forgetting 
soap entirely—substituting a teaspoon- 
ful of 10-percent aerosol in two quarts 
of water, as cold or as hard as it may 
happen to be. 

Does your wet fly refuse to sink and 
stay under? That’s because the oil in 
its feathers prevents the water from 


thoroughly wetting it. Dip it in an aero- 
sol solution of almost any dilution, and 
the fly will sink immediately. 

In the photographic darkroom, aero- 
sol has countless uses, assisting devel- 
opers, fixers, toners, etc., to penetrate 
quickly and uniformly. With its aid, 
films dry free of water spois. 

Because of the small quantities re- 
quired—too small to measure easily—it 
is best to make up a 1 percent solution 
for photographic use by diluting one 
part of 10 percent aerosol with nine 
parts of water. If you put one third of 
an ounce of this 1-percent solution in 
each quart of film developer, the devel- 
oper will coat the film thoroughly, less- 
en the chance of pinholing due to air 
bubbles, and reduce the amount of agi- 
tation required. It’s advisable to add 
the wetting agent just before mixing 
the developer. 

Mix the same concentration with your 
paper developer, and the chances of 
spotty development due to the paper 
curling out of the solution are greatly 
reduced. Because of superior wetting 
power, less developer is required. 

In the fixing of films, a wetting agent 
would have little value, but in the fixing 
of paper it can be decide “'v useful. Or- 
dinarily, with the fixing : ton in con- 
stant contact, a print s..culd be com- 
pletely fixed within from three to five 
minutes. However, with prints piled on 
top of each other, as they generally are, 
the solution has often great difficulty in 
fixing them even in much longer periods. 
But put about an ounce of 1 percent 
aerosol in each quart of fixer, and the 
solution will penetrate between sheets 
much more readily, making thorough 
fixing more certain. 

Mixed with toning, intensifying, and 
reducing solutions, in the same propor- 
tion as for developers, aerosol helps pro- 
duce superior results. Add a few drops 
to the water with which you wet your 
spotting colors, and you find you can 
spot and retouch cleanly on even the 
glossiest and hardest film or paper sur- 
face. A little in the oil or water medium 
for print colors makes them spread 
more evenly. 

Use aerosol (in the solution men- 
tioned for car windshields) for cleaning 
enlarger glasses and condensers too. 
Applied with lens tissue, it may also be 
used for cleaning your best camera lens. 

One of the greatest photographic 
helps for this wetting agent is its use in 
the drying of films without water spots. 
Just soak the films, after thorough 
washing, in a solution of one part 1-per- 
cent solution to ten parts water for 
about two minutes. Then, without swab- 
bing, hang them up to dry as usual. 
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HEORETICALLY this business of 

shooting ducks is simple. All you 

have to do is get a bunch of de- 

coys and toss them into a likely 
spot of water, disguise yourself as a 
bunch of marsh grass—and wait. Then 
when Mr. Redhead or Mr. Mallard or 
Mr. Broadbill comes along, you just sit 
up and say “Welcome, stranger’ with 
a 12 gauge loaded with No. 4’s and 
wade out and pick up your birds. 

Maybe you don’t know a black duck 
from a broadbill, on the wing or in 
hand. Maybe you never shot a duck in 
your life. Maybe you think it’s as easy 
to do as it is to read about. Well, if you 
are still to take your maiden trip after 
these elusive and baffling birds, per- 
haps your first experience will go some- 
thing like this: 

The suggestion to go duck shooting 
comes from a friend who has read about 
it in a magazine. He asks you because 
he thinks you know something about 
the game. You accept because you 
think he knows. You both are in error. 

After you acquire the necessary li- 
cense and duck stamp, you'll spend 
about $2.87 for shells, making sure to 
ask the dealer the correct size for 
ducks. Then you'll get a pair of hip 
boots for about eight bucks more; 
you've got to do this thing right if you 
do it at all. If you haven't the right 
gun, you'll probably borrow one. Then 
you start the hunt for some old clothes 
—the older the better—but they’d bet- 
ter be good and warm also. That’s 
about all to the first step. 

Then you sit down and write a letter 
to Joe, who lives down on the shore. 
You know he’s a real gunner because 
he has a boat and decoys. Joe, being a 
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It's terrible, that first day out— but 
you ll give your right arm to go again 





good friend who can read between the 
lines and grasp your veiled suggestion, 
wires back: “Come ahead.” 

And so it will come about that you 
and your friend and Joe climb out of a 
warm bed about 4 o’clock some cold 
morning. You wouldn’t do this for your 
wife, and you’d chuck your job before 
you'd do it for the boss. It will be dark 
and bitterly cold. Somehow you get 
into your clothes and stumble down- 
stairs to a breakfast of fried eggs, usu- 
ally with plenty of grease, topped off 
with a steaming cup of weak coffee. 


HEN you load yourself like a pack 
horse with guns, shells, lunch, and 
camera (you must have a picture to 
show the boys in the office), and you 
start the walk of half a mile or more to 
the landing. Probably on the way your 
fingers will get cramped from the cold 
and you'll drop the camera. When you 
stoop to pick it up, you drop the shells. 
The sheer weight of the shells will 
likely burst the box, and you grope in 
the dark to find them. So you call a 
halt and the three of you feel around. 
No one has remembered 

to bring a flashlight. 

Eventually you reach the 


sy landing, only to find that 
ft you still haven’t got the 
camera. With a little 


cussing, you leg it back 
and do some more grop- 
ing. You'll probably find 
the camera with your 
foot and wonder if you’ve 
broken the lens. 

Finally everything is 
accounted for, and you 
heave a sigh of contentment—for a 
moment. Joe’s boat, which you had 
pictured as a roomy and comfortable 
cabin cruiser, turns out to be an open 
boat with no shelter of any kind. But 
you've come this far, so what the 
hell! 

The motor coughs a couple of times 
and settles to a comforting chug, chug, 
and you glide away from the dock like 
a ghost in the early morning mist. The 
steady purl of the water against the 
bow indicates a steady progress and 
you think “Well, this isn’t so bad after 


all.” But your thoughts have been a 
little previous. The engine begins to 
sputter, and after a couple of violent in- 
ternal wrenchings stops entirely. You 
shoot a questioning glance at Joe as he 
briskly spins the wheel. No soap. 

Meanwhile the morning is getting 
older and brighter, and you know that 
you must make Cow Point by sunrise 
or someone else may beat you to it. 
“Water in thc carburetor,” says Joe. 
“We'll have to drain it, but we’ll do that 
later. Cow Point is only about a quarter 
of a mile off there and we can pole in.” 
He shows you where the pole is stowed 
and of course it’s beneath all the equip- 
ment you piled aboard. It’s a long pole 
—fourteen feet—but you finally man- 
age to work it loose after stepping in 
the lunch box. Being eager to get go- 
ing, and incidentally to get warm, you 
now volunteer to pole. 

After you've poled a twenty-six-foot 
motorboat towing two gunning “dinks”’ 
for a while, you'll begin to realize that 
the quarter of a mile to Cow Point is a 
mighty long way, and you're not get- 
ting there—fast. The pole, which at 
the start was as light as a feather, sud- 
denly begins to weigh about sixty 
pounds. Your back is busted, but you 
don’t want to be a quitter, so you give 
an extra hard shove. This time the pole 
finds a hole instead of the usual shallow 
bottom, and you all but go overboard. 
The situation is saved when Joe says, 
“This is far enough. We’ll anchor here 
and go the rest of the way in the 
dinghies.” And so you've had your first 
lesson on the practical side of duck 
shooting. 


HEN you'll fill the dinks with a 

conglomeration of guns, decoys, 
shells, lunch box, camera, and whatnot. 
Slowly you work your way ashore, us- 
ing the oars for a paddle as you stand 
balanced precariously. There’s no room 
to sit and row. 

Down east you hear a few guns bang- 
ing away and you realize that it’s time 
to begin shooting. But you seem to 
have all thumbs and no fingers as you 
help Joe throw out the decoys. There’s 
quite a knack to that too, but Joe seems 
to know what he’s about, so all you do 
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By WILLIAM A. MILES 


is hand him the decoys. A few ducks 
drift by, well out of range, but the 
sight of them has quickened your pulse 
and you're rarin’ to go. Shortly the 
stool is riding the waves like a raft of 
real ducks, and you give yourself a 
mental pat on the back and begin to 
feel sorry for any birds that come with- 
in range. 

Nothing happens for maybe half an 
hour. Occasional flocks go by, well out 
in the bay, but none of them seem to 
want to come in to your decoys. Then 
Joe discovers that you’ve anchored the 
boat directly in the line of flight, so it 
must be moved around the point out of 
sight. Nobody volunteers. Joe, being 
the owner, also becomes the martyr. 
He gets nearly out of sight around the 
point when you hear him_ shout: 
“Broadbills, get down.”” Out of the cor- 
ner of your eye, you glimpse fifteen or 
twenty birds headed for your stool. 
You trip over your own feet as you 
scramble to crouch down out of sight. 


ILL they come in? You wonder, 

and breathe a prayer that they 
will. They do. You whisper: “Keep 
down, they’re coming. Give it to them 
when I say to.” The broadbills, coming 
in fast, make a beautiful long swing, 
low and into the wind, and head for 
the decoys. They’re directly over the 
stool now—a fine shot. You should get 
at least three or four with any luck at 
all. 

“Give it to them!” You fairly shout 
the words as you both sit up in the 
blind. Your fingers press the triggers 
and ... a dull click, click from both 
guns tells the story of empty chambers. 

In your haste and inexperience, you 
both forgot to load the guns. You look 
at your friend. He looks at you. Utter 
silence. There are no words that can 
adequately express your thoughts. They 
wouldn't be published anyway. 

Joe returns overland from around 
the point and asks: “Why didn’t you 
take a crack at those broadbills?” 

“Too far out,’’ you lie, with a side 
glance at your companion. And you 
chalk up another lesson on the prac- 
tical side. 

For the next hour, you and your 
friend of the unloaded gun will have 
very little to say. You'll make yourself 
small, and feel smaller, as you snuggle 
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SKETCHES By 
FRANK 
HUBBARI 


down in the blind in a vain effort to get 
completely out of sight. Pretty soon 
you'll begin to notice that the breeze is 
hitting you smack in the face. This 
doesn’t mean a thing to you, but Joe 
begins to fidget, so it must mean some- 
thing to him. Yes, you're rigged all 
wrong. Joe conveys the information in 
small doses, so as not to make you feel 
too bad. ‘‘You see,” he explains, ‘ducks 
have to come in against the wind. The 
way we're fixed, they’d have to come 
from behind us, overland. They won't 
do that. The wind should be approxi- 
mately at right angles to the stool.” 

Joe waits maybe fifteen or twenty 
minutes for a possible shift in the wind, 
but finally announces: “It’s no _ use. 
We've got to get to the other side of the 
bay. We'll try Reed Island just across. 
You fellows pick up the decoys while I 
fetch the boat.’’ And he’s off. 


F YOU know nothing about picking 

up decoys, you'll shove off the dinks in 
the teeth of the wind uncomplainingly 
and go to it. You finally run up along- 
side two or three decoys, shift the oars, 
and reach gingerly over the side for 
the nearest block. A puff of wind hits 
you, and the decoy dances maddeningly 
away. You lunge, nearly go overboard, 
and miss again. Then you make a fresh 
start. This time you get well into their 
midst. Your oar catches on the string 














of a decoy, and by the merest accident 
you realize that you can get them 
aboard with the oar much easier than 
by hand. So, oar in hand, you stand up 
balanced precariously and proceed to 
paddle and stab, paddle and stab. After 
five minutes you have five decoys 
aboard. Your friend has done no better. 

Finally, with all decoys in, you paddle 
out to Joe and the waiting boat, which 
is purring nicely. Joe has fixed the 
carburetor. It’s a grand morning, and 
the trip across the bay is a real treat. 
You smile. Your friend catches the grin 
and he smiles. Things are looking up, 
and you begin to speculate on the prob- 
able bag from Reed Island. 

As you approach the island, your ris- 
ing spirits take a drop. Reed Island is 
occupied. You're too late. An earlier 
and wiser bird has beaten you to it. So 
you turn and wander aimlessly out into 
the bay and wonder what to do next. 
Deep down in your heart, you blame 
Joe. He's a real gunner; he should have 
set up on Reed Island the first thing in 
the morning. To add to your woes, a 
distant bang, bang from the island an- 
nounces that the occupants are getting 
some shooting that might just as well 
have been yours. 

So far it’s been a nice day with plenty 
of air and sunshine but no shooting. 
You are partly to blame, so it will do 
no good to (Continued on page 78) 
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The cast, timed to bend the 
rod sharply for full power 





It's a hit! The practice plug strikes the black 
at "10 o'clock” as Coller's thumb stops the ree! 


ACCURACY, NOT LONG RANGE, 


GETS FISH! 


HERE’S EXPERT 


ADVICE ON HOW TO ATTAIN IT 


Coller demonstrates his famous sharpshooting form. With his 
eyes squarely on the target, he swings his rod up and back 


HE OTHER day I had a typical 

fishing experience. Two  long- 

time anglers took me to a lake 

where, they claimed, black bass 
were plentiful. We fished from shore. 
In about two minutes after my friends 
limbered up, I had an idea how the fish- 
ing would go. Both of these fellows 
were ‘“‘channel-gun” casters—that is, 
they went in for distance, regardless. 
If they failed to drop their plugs 100 to 
125 feet from shore, they looked sheep- 
ish and made some cracks about being 
“poor casters.”’ I don’t think they ever 
noticed that I kept my plugs within a 
fifty to sixty-foot range. But they did 
notice that I had my limit when we 
started home, while between them they 
had exactly one bass, an outright gift 
from’ Lady Luck. 

The proper range for plug-casting, in 
order to catch fish, is fifty to sixty feet, 
not much more than the width of a city 
lot. Beyond that, the fisherman gets out 
too much line, wears himself out reeling 
it in, makes about half as many casts 
in a day as he ought to—and nearly al- 
ways loses the fish because he has too 
much slack in his line. Most fish strike 
at a plug within three feet of the spot 
where it lands. The caster should start 
reeling in the plug the instant it hits 
the water, so there will be tension on 
the line at all times. Then if the fish 
strikes immediately, as he so often does, 
a quick yank is all that is needed to set 
the hook. This is where the long-range 
caster falls down. He has so much line 
out that the fish has struck before he 
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has taken up all the slack, he fails to 
yank the hook home, and the fish has 
no difficulty escaping. At half the cast- 
ing distance, the fish would have had 
little chance of wriggling loose. 

If you want to become an expert in 
casting the ideal fifty to sixty feet, try 
back-yard angling. Few back yards 
are big enough for the long-range casts, 
so you are forced to keep down to the 
proper distance. With helpful coach- 
ing, a greenhorn can, in about three 
hours, learn to place his plugs accurate- 
ly. And after all, accuracy is just about 
the most important thing in plug-cast- 
ing. My purpose in this article is to 
offer some suggestions that will help 
you get the most good out of back-yard 
practice, and to work in a few hints 
about actual fishing. 

First, the equipment—for both back- 
yard work and angling. Buy a fairly 
good rod, reel, and line if you can. If 
the rod is bamboo, it should be 5 to 5% 
feet long, light in weight, and have con- 
siderable flexibility in the tip. If tubu- 
lar steel, it should be lightweight, and 
5 to 5% feet long; if solid steel, 412 
feet is a good length. 


OR a reel, get a level-winding type 

having an aluminum spool and a 
cork arbor. A non-level-winding reel 
is O.K. if you can wind your line up 
level; but most beginners and many ad- 
vanced fishermen cannot do this. Let 
the reel do the level-winding job: there 
are enough other things to occupy your 
attention. By building up the diameter 


BY 
“CHIEF” COLLER 


of the spool, the cork arbor takes the 
place of a lot of dead line, and permits 
the reel to cast more easily, with fewer 
turns for the same amount of line. 

For back-yard practice, you can use 
a 150-foot tournament line of 412- 
pound test for %-ounce plugs, and 9- 
pound test for 5,-ounce plugs. For fish- 
ing, a line of 12 or 15-pound test is 
strong enough, and casts much better 
than a larger line. However, if you use 
your casting rod frequently for trolling, 
pick a heavier line and rod. Whatever 
the weight of the line, it should be silk 
or nylon, and braided. 


aero the rod, reel, and line, you 
need a hookless plug. Of course, 
you can use one of your old fishing 
plugs, with hooks removed, but most of 
these have projecting tips, spinners, or 
other attachments that catch in the 
lawn or shrubbery. Streamline practice 
plugs are better, and are available any- 
where for a quarter each. For outdoor 
use, try an all-plastic plug, or one made 
of wood and tipped with metal; for in- 
doors you can get a tough plug made of 
soft rubber which can be used outdoors 
too. In all these, a weight of 5g ounce 
is right for casting practice. 

Your back-yard workout consists es- 
sentially of casting the hookless plug at 
a target. There are various kinds of 
targets, and it makes little difference in 
the end which type you use. I like a 
thirty-inch disk of wall board or other 
thin material, painted white with a 
black spot about six inches in diameter 
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Another in the black. But hitting any part of the 30- 
inch wall-board disk is a score—and a swell cast! 


in the center. The idea is to hit any 
part of the target. The black spot 
serves merely as a sighting mark, and 
in competitive casting a hit there counts 
no more than one in the white outer 
section. Naturally, if you are very skill- 
ful, you can plink the black area oftener 
than the man who is just ordinary. 

If you can get five old bicycle tires, 
you can set up a series of targets that 
will help you develop a good sense of 
distance in casting. Place the tires 10 
feet apart, at distances ranging from 
forty to eighty feet from the casting 
position. Then practice placing the plug 
twice in the nearest one, twice in the 
next one, and so on. The tires should 
preferably be white in color, so they 
will show well against the grass. 

Instead of tires you can use barrel 
hoops or even empty cardboard boxes or 
bushel baskets. When the back yard 
has a lily pool that isn’t too full of lilies, 
the caster can consider himself unusu- 
ally lucky. He can blow up an automo- 
bile inner tube and float it on the water 
to form a target, so that splashes make 
the landings of the plug easy to spot. 
Of course, the same stunt can be used 
on a lake or stream, with the inner tube 
tied to a stone to keep it from drifting. 


ITH all the equipment in order, 

you are ready to begin. Use the 
overhead cast; it’s safer and more ac- 
curate than the side cast, and if you 
master it, you won’t find difficulty in 
doing side casting later when overhead 
branches make it necessary. Let your 
wrist and the tip of the rod do the 
work. Keep that in mind, and you will 
avoid a lot of trouble. 

The act of casting can be broken 
down into a number of positions. For 
the first one, stand facing the target 
and point the rod at it, with the arm 
held straight forward and the axis of 
the reel spool vertical. Position of rod 
and arm will correspond roughly with 
the hour-hand position of a clock be- 
tween 3 and 4 o’clock, when you are 
casting on level ground at a target close 
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to the earth. The plug should dangle 
four to six inches below the rod tip. 

Proper raising of your rod for the 
cast is very important since your plug 
should still be going backward when 
you begin the forward cast a moment 
later, with the pull of the plug bending 
the rod backward in a graceful arc, as 
shown in one of the accompanying pho- 
tographs. In this way, you get all the 
benefit of the rod’s flexibility. The po- 
sition of the rod just before the for- 
ward cast should be about 11 o’clock. 

While raising the rod, of course, 
you’ve kept your thumb tight on the 
spool. Now, in the forward cast, re- 
lease your thumb just enough to let the 
lure travel freely, but keep the thumb 
on the spooled line at all times; then, if 
actually fishing, stop the spool just be- 
fore the lure hits the water. In other 
words, use your thumb just as you 
would your brake foot in an automo- 
bile when going down a steep hill and 
then stopping at the bottom. Practice 
this action until it is second nature. 
By thumbing the reel properly, you 
keep slack from accumulating and give 
yourself a taut line for setting the hook 
when the fish strikes. 

Never point your rod directly at the 
plug—or the fish, if one has struck— 
while reeling in. A fish can do a lot of 
dirty work on a direct line. Hold the 
rod so its handle makes an angle of 
about 15 degrees with an imaginary 
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straight line extending from your hand 
to the lure. The rod can be angled in 
any convenient direction, to the left, 
right, above, or below. It will, of course, 
be bent when a fish is pulling on the 
line, but by observing the 15-degree rule 
at the handle end you'll get the full 
play of the rod. 

Once this routine is mastered, see 
how many perfects you can make in ten 
casts at a single target, or two casts at 
each of five bicycle-tire targets at forty 
to eighty feet. If with practice you can 
make seven hits out of ten trys, consider 
yourself pretty good! 

Trouble experienced by a lot of be- 
ginners—-and not a few old-timers who 
should know better—is caused by im- 
proper care of equipment. If your back- 
yard casting just doesn’t seem to be 
getting anywhere in spite of diligent 
practice, or if you are having trouble 
when fishing, check your reel and line. 


ANY fishermen fail to oil their reel 
M enough. A drop of oil once a month 
in each spool and crank bearing is suffi- 
cient, but three to five times during a 
day’s fishing is not too much for the 
level-winding mechanism. Water car- 
ried in on the line quickly washes the 
oil away. Oiling a reel usually produces 
a big difference in casting ease and ac- 
curacy. Use a good oil, not too thick— 
all sporting-goods stores sell the right 
kind for reels. (Continued on page 54) 
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ERE we go again!” Although 

Bob’s shouted exclamation 

was not inappropriate, there 

was nothing funny about the 
situation, as we all, literally, held our 
hats and hoped for the best. But fur- 
ther conversation was extremely diffi- 
cult above the noises of the wind, slap- 
ping waves, and the courageous out- 
board motor. Almost like a fighter’s 
haymaker the squall had struck, caus- 
ing our heavily loaded boat to take 
water with each malicious wave. To 
make matters worse, the canoe, which 
we had in tow on a short line, was con- 
tinually creeping up on the outboard 
and making steering a still greater 
problem. 

But Walt was at the helm, and his 
competent navigation eventually 
brought our quartette of hunters into a 
cove where we dried out, condemned 
the weather, and waited impatiently for 
the storm to pass. Not until dusk, how- 
ever, did the churn of breakers die down 
sufficiently for our ears to pick up the 
music of the birches. By then it was 
camping. and eating time, and another 
day was lost. 

Yes, there we went again. It was the 
third time in as many days that we had 
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The lake seemed calm on that fourth morning, but another complication was impending 


been forced to the west shore of Adams 
Lake, British Columbia, by stormy 
weather. This was hardly in keeping 
with our original plan to cover the fifty 
watery miles to the upper-valley hunt- 
ing areas in a single day. Already we 
were two days behind reasonable sched- 
ule, and the head of the lake, with its 
rotting pier and deserted cabins, was 
still some sixteen miles distant. You 
may suspect that irritability was rais- 
ing its ugly head among our foursome, 
and the picturesque northern lake, with 


its frosty guardian mountains, no 
longer seemed a friend. 

That night the campfire heard a few 
arguments, but we at length reached 
a decision. Should the following day 
be stormy, it was decided that we would 
cache canoe, surplus gasoline, and 
other weighty articles which we might 
do without, and continue on to the 
head of the lake. Of necessity we could 
return for our belongings when the un- 
settled weather had passed. 

The next morning, of course, was 
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Even four hunters may find it diffi- 


cult to corner a big deer on a little 


island—if he’s smarter than they are 


, quoll, we 


by o sudden $ pactgeet 


Wet to the skin Yank, where We 


cove on the west 


cloudless and the lake surface almost 
glassy. With revived enthusiasm we 
cruised forth, with all equipment, be- 
lieving by all that was logical that our 
boat would touch the rotting old ter- 
minal wharf not later than noon. Did 
we make it? We did not, and, strangely 
enough, we suddenly lost all interest in 
completing this somewhat annoying 
boat ride until the day was done and a 
pale moon rode high above the Gold 
Range. ... 


T A distance we at length identified 
what Bud, our host, said was Lam- 
mers Island, the largest on Adams 
Lake. But even so, the island was little 
more than half a mile long by half that 
in width. It had not been our intention 
to give Lammers Island more than a 
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By PAUL W. GARTNER 
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passing inspection, and our talk con- 
cerned the ridges and swamps far 
above the lake, until—Bud’s seasoned 
eyes picked up a movement on the 
smooth surface, the V-shaped wake 
that betrays a swimming creature. 


NSTANTLY he decided it wasn’t a 
waterfowl, and Bob with the glasses 
quickly made the identification. A fine 
set of antlers showed above the surface 
in the channel between Lammers Island 
and the mainland. At this point the 
channel was quite a quarter mile in 
width, but the buck was approaching 
the island, and it was strongly evident 
that he would be deep in the isolated 
timber before our craft could possibly 
reach the southern rocky point. Still, 
Walt gave the motor extra gas and we 








“Now, that deer didn't walk out of the stream," 
reasoned Bob, “and it's a cinch he didn't fly." 
Then his gaze wandered back toward the island 





managed to get a fleeting glimpse of 
the game as he emerged from the cold 
water and bounded across a narrow 
stretch of goose grass to disappear 
among the island cedars. Shortly our 
boat grated gently on the gravel and 
we were on shore, limbering up both 
legs and rifles. 


Me fey buck’s worth going after,” 
Bud declared in a low voice; but 
little did any of us suspect just how 
individual and resourceful was the mule 
deer that had just ventured into the 
limited confines of Lammers Island, to 
be put on the spot, so to speak, by the 
coming of four men with rifles. Or was 
he on the spot? After all, he lived in 
this country, and there was plenty of 
cover. 

Our initial idea was to comb the 
island in a skirmish line, but a hurried 
conference altered that possible strat- 
egy. What was to keep the game from 
swimming back to the mainland while 
we were fighting the bush? It was de- 
cided that two men should take the 
canoe up the channel until a vantage 
point was reached somewhere on the 
upper portion of the island. There one 
man was to watch the channel in case 
the buck saw the wisdom of again play- 
ing fish, Walt and Bud were given 
sufficient time to get in position, and 
then Bob and I started what was little 
more than dog work. 

In a zigzag fashion we moved through 
the island cover, attempting wherever 
possible to follow game trails. These 
trails were immediately interesting in 
that they revealed, for the most part, a 
conspicuous set of buck tracks, large 
and easily identified. It appeared that 
Lammers (Continued on page 82) 
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HEN a fellow goes a couple 
of hundred miles into On- 
tario on a fishing trip in 
October, something’s wrong. 
Either he’s an optimist, has his seasons 
mixed, or is just plain stubborn. My 
case was a combination of all three. 

It all started with Floyd O'Neil’s mid- 
September telegram: “Vacation Un- 
aveidably Delayed Three Weeks Sorry 
May Hit Indian Summer.” That “Indian 
Summer” had a treacherous sound to it. 
Then and there I started digging my 
heaviest wool duds out of the moth 
balls. And I was glad I had. Our ar- 
rival in the Madawaska River country 
of eastern Ontario, near Combermere, 
was noteworthy only for the snow flur- 
ries and marrow-chilling gales that 
howled down from Hudson Bay to greet 
us. 

But we'd come to fish, and fish we did. 
Early the first morning I had a vicious 
strike from a big northern pike. He 
showed his contempt for any fisherman 
who plied his nefarious arts in duck- 
hunting season by performing a series 
of wicked slashes, lightning runs, and 
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Picture of a Gael in distress—O'Neil searching for a taking plug, before he learned better 


thrashing leaps that gave me all I 
could handle until O’Neil finally gaffed 
him. Bolstered by this promising start, 
we cast diligently all day, but that was 
our one and only fish. 


EXT morning brought another dose 
N of the same leaden skies, snow 
squalls, and that vicious northwest 
wind, but we cast stubbornly. About 
noon we located a school of responsive 
largemouths and for a few minutes had 
action aplenty, ending up with a trio of 
three-pounders. This was more like it. 
Perhaps the fates had finally relented. 
But then we plugged steadily and 
changed lures frequently, and not an- 
other fish did we manage to hook! 


With feelings lower than the temper- 
ature, we returned to camp. As we un- 
loaded the boat, “Indian Joe’’ Williams 
rowed up to the landing. We were anx- 
ious to see his results for he knows 
those waters like the palm of his hand. 

“Not bad,” he said, spotting our three 
bass, “only ———” He stopped short, 
shaking his head with solemn disap- 
proval. 

“Only what?” I asked. 

“Only they sure look lonesome as 
hell!” 

“Very funny,” snorted O'Neil. 
see your fish.” 

“I'd rather not,” he said with mock 
concern. “They’re only Irish bass. Be- 
sides, my stringer’s kinda weak!” 


“Let’s 
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WARNING! DON’T READ THIS STORY 
IF YOU’RE NURSING A SPLIT LIP; 
IT'S A GUARANTEED LAUGH MAKER 


I'd never heard of Irish bass and 
neither had O'Neil. Clearly the remark 
was made to rankle him, and it did. 
“Produce!” he bellowed, now fully 
aroused. 

“O.K. Take a look.” 


E DID. William’s stringer held 
his limit of six of the prettiest 


smallmouth bass that I’ve ever seen in 
one bunch. Amazingly husky fish, they 
ran from four and a half to five and a 
half pounds. I’ve seen whole seasons 
where I haven't taken one that size 
and here were six of them! 

“Lord, but they’re nice,’’ I gasped. 
“But why do you call ’em Irish bass?”’ 

He grinned. “Partly because they’re 
scrappers, but mostly because just like 
any thick-skulled Irishman they go for 
anything that’s He stopped ab- 
ruptly, then resumed: ‘But your pal 
oughta know something about the Irish. 
You ask him.” 

“You Welsh half pint,”’ ranted O'Neil. 
“Take your damn fish, fore I throw ’em 
in the lake—and you with ’em!” 

With a laugh Williams claimed his 
bass and trudged off toward the ice 
house, whistling off-key “When Irish 
Eyes Are Smiling.” 

O'Neil glared at the retreating figure. 

“Trish bass, eh? Why, he can’t even 
whistle.” 

“Forget it,” I urged. “Let’s figure 
out his system. He had a snelled hook 
and sinker.” 

“He would. Probably to give us a 
bum steer.” 

“But he wasn’t wet from reel spray. 
That'd rule out casting.” 

O’Neil began to show interest. “I 
noticed a couple of those fish had no 
hook marks. I'll bet they’d wolfed a 
natural bait.” 

“There's only one bait that’s plentiful 
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For spectacular top- 
water fighting, east- 
ern Ontario bass are 
hard to improve upon 


Getting the bass 
ready for a siz- 
tling skillet has 
its moments too! 


around here right now,” I pointed out. 

“Sure, that’s it!” he exclaimed, 
“Frogs! And brother, for fish like those 
I'll dunk frogs anytime.” 

Next morning found us at the locally 
famous “Depot,” a fishing spot formed 
by the Madawaska tapping Lake Ka- 
miniskeg. The lake outlet itself is al- 
most choked by shoals and sand bars; 
but as the escaping water swirls down 
into the narrow river channel it has 
gouged out a series of deep holes. On 
each side these are flanked by weed 
beds. Still further downstream the 
channel broadens out, and the slacken- 
ing current has deposited débris and 
deadneads galore. Truly it is ideal 
smallmouth water. 

We anchored upstream, using the cur- 
rent to carry our frogs into the deeper 
holes below. My frog had hardly sunk 
out of sight before I had a solid whack. 
Without thinking, I instinctively struck, 
and jerked the bait out of his mouth. 
O'Neil did better. He let his fish take a 
sizable run, then stop. As the second 
run began, he snubbed him sharply. 
With a surging run the bass dived for 
the deepest water, bulldogging it as he 
went. Finding that unavailing, he 
charged for the nearest deadhead, and 
boiled to the top when turned just short 
of his sanctuary. His top-water dem- 
onstration was masterful. He thrashed, 
pinwheeled, plunged, and reared like a 
wild bronco trying to throw his rider. 
Game to the core, his stamina was 
amazing; but in the end the rod’s re- 
lentless pressure whipped that stream- 
line, tiger-striped 312-pounder. 


via ONDER why he called them 
Irish bass?” I mused. 
“Pass the frogs. I'll fish while you 
figure it out.”’ 
I handed him the box of half-frozen 









A "boil-up"’ of pleasantly scalding tea makes a 
refreshing noontime break in the day's fishing 


hoppers. They were a motley assort- 
ment, all sizes and colors—-spotted ones, 
browns, bright greens, even dark-gray 
“Big bait, big fish,’’ O’Neil 
said, choosing a large, mud-colored one. 

But his bullfrog was nonproductive, 
while the same battered green midget 
on which I'd lost my first strike caught 
a pair of two-pounders. Their fights 
were shorter but no less spectacular 
than the one O'Neil’s fish had put up. 


specimens. 


GAIN I selected another pea-green 
A frog and sent him down into the 
dark, swirling water. He met with in- 
stant approval. After a long run, nearly 
to the snags, I set the hook. The re- 
sponse was a furious sprint to the deep- 
est hole, where he punished the rod with 
his bulldog jolts and slashes. Forsaking 
these tactics, my bass darted upstream 
with such speed that had not the shal- 
low water intervened, he’d have fouled 
the line on our anchor rope. Now he 
flashed to the surface and headed down- 
stream toward the snags, alternately 
leaping, diving, and then reappearing 
like a berserk porpoise. Aided by the 
current, he nearly made his goal, but his 
gallant fight had drained his strength. 
He made a final feeble leap, then turned 
belly up, a completely beaten fish. He 
was almost a twin to the first fish, and 
O'Neil snapped my picture as I held 
him up. 

I hooked on another green frog, while 
my partner, finding his bullfrog still 
lively, gave him another try. Again I 
had a strike in short order; but this 
time the fish headed straight for a dead- 
head without wasting his strength in 
preliminary skirmishing and I couldn’t 
turn him. Trying a new rig, I used one 
of the spotted frogs. For the next half 
hour neither of us had a strike. 

“Guess (Continued on page 54) 
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King of the Piney Woods 


Trust an old tom to know all the wiles of the hunter, and 


to be ready to match the best with a few tricks of his own 


By 
C. E. COVINGTON 


O MY MIND, the wild turkey of 
the Southern piney woods is the 
most magnificent game bird we 
have; and if a man doesn’t know 
how to go abeut it, he is one of the 
hardest to kill. That is, to go out early 
in the gobbling season, call him up, and 
shoot. Archibald Rutledge says that a 
man must be an expert to call and kill 
a wild turkey gobbler. I lay no claim to 
being an expert, but over a period of 
more than forty years I have called and 
bagged a number of superb bronzebacks. 

The young gobbler is comparatively 
easy to call. It’s the educated old fellow, 
the one who's been shot at and chased 
for years, that furnishes the sport. 
These are truly sagacious birds, and 
when you can outwit one of them you 
are a real hunter. 

Many years ago, in southern Missis- 
sippi, I chased an old gobbler through 
an entire season with no result but a 
little addition to my turkey lore. I never 
knew how old he was, but judging from 
his actions he was evidently a veteran, 
and well versed in all the wiles and 
tricks of turkey hunters. He was smart 

very smart. Too many times had he 
investigated a call, only to find a man 
hidden behind a stump. He ranged in 
very open piney woods where there was 
no undergrowth; and in the early morn- 
ings before he began to feed—-while he 
was still strutting and gobbling——he’d 
take his stand on some high, open ridge, 
whence he could see in every direction, 
and I have lain and crawled for hours 
trying to get within gunshot. He’d an- 
swer when called, always; but not one 
step would he take in the direction of 
the call. To make matters worse, he’d 














soon get tired of the 
calling and go off in 
the opposite direction. 

He was too much for 
me; by the end of the season I'd given 
him up in disgust. He was a nuisance, 
too, because he kept all the other gob- 
blers whipped and run out of his stamp- 
ing grounds. 

When the next season came I was out 
one morning, hoping that I might bag 
another gobbler. I really didn’t expect 
much, though, because I could hear my 
old enemy gobbling (in my numerous 
bouts with him I’d learned to distin- 
guish his “talk” from that of other tur- 
keys), and I knew that if he were 
around and active the presence of other 
gobblers was unlikely. 

I had squatted at the base of a stump. 
It was early spring and cool, but the 
dogwoods were beginning to blossom 
and the first flowers were showing along 
the edges of the branches and streams. 
All in all, it was an ideal morning, 
weather calm and clear, and I was glad 
to be alive. My old friend seemed to 
think so, too, because he was gobbling 
at a great rate. Finally, I made up my 
mind to have just one more try at him. 

He had not yet flown down from his 
roost in a tall pine about half a mile 
away. Near the tree was a small branch 
that ran into a creek, and a short dis- 
tance from the creek the branch forked, 
forming a small, level knoll about sev- 
enty-five yards wide, with a depression 
curving around its north end. I knew 
the old gobbler’s habits, and I figured 
that when he flew down from his roost 
he'd land on the 
knoll. So I decided 
to take my posi- 
tion in the depres- 


sion at the north end of the knoll; I 
thought I might get a shot as he passed 
on his way toward the feeding grounds. 

I struck out for the hollow but before 
I could reach it the gobbler flew down 
from his roost and landed, as I'd ex- 
pected, on the knoll. I moved with in- 
creased caution, and within a few min- 
utes I’d gained my objective without 
his seeing me. I took my position and 
waited. He began to strut and gobble 
on the knoll above—and suddenly some- 
one on the far side began to call! There 
were other hunters out. Instantly the 
old bronzeback ceased strutting and 
calling, and I got ready. I was sure I 
had him this time, because his usual 
procedure was to go in the direction op- 
posite a call. Now, if he ran true to 
form, he’d come my way. I laughed to 
myself as I pictured the other hunter’s 
discomfiture. I knew that the old tur- 
key could not get away from me this 
time. 

I waited. And waited. For some rea- 
son the turkey didn’t run true to form, 
and I lay there for two hours before 
ever I heard a thing. The other hunter 
had evidently given up in disgust and 
gone away. 

Finally the old turkey began to strut 
and gobble again. He was in exactly 
the same place as before. I waited a few 
minutes longer, and then saw two hens 
slipping through the underbrush toward 
where the turkey was calling. I wasn’t 
able to see him, but by this time I'd 
located him exactly, and thinking that 
the presence of his harem might relax 
his vigilance, I crawled out of the hol- 
low toward a large log with a notch 
burned into it. Gaining it I peeped 
through the notch and saw the turkey. 
About halfway between us there was 
another log and he was walking toward 
it. I decided that I could get there first 
and be within gunshot without his 
seeing me. I started sliding forward on 
my stomach, but I must have misjudged 
his speed. At any rate, before I was 
within ten feet (Continued on page 97) 
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One reason why men go fishing—sunrise over a lonely lake in the Northern squaretail-trout country 






RECORD? When a 450-lb. mako ; 
shark hit C. J. Jorgen- LIGHTWEIGHT DECOY An inno- 


sen's 9-oz tip rod and 12-thread line— vation 

mere school-tuna tackle— of Brielle, N.J., for duck hunting is the collapsible mallard de- 

the angler skillfully brought it to gaff coy below. Made of rubber, with fast colors, oe j 
it weighs 4 oz., and a hand bag will carry 6 my 
dozen. It inflates by lung power alone, and has i » 4 


rings on the underside to permit anchoring 





FAST FLY CHANGE! N° *es 


for you 
to fumble with knots when you want to 
try a new pattern. The novel fly above 
has a pair of wire rings that quickly snap 
on and off an eye hook tied to the leader 
and comes in an assortment of patterns 





ATMOSPHERE MAKES THE PICTURE 4* 2rchored old bark in the dis 


tance, an old cart, and a twisted 
bit of cable make this photo of a Balboa Bay, Calif. surf-caster a picture worth framing 


Handy for lugging home game birds or big 
fish, these S-shape hooks stow in a pock 
et and are clipped on the belt as needed 














Just a homely group of road- 
side signs here . . . but take an- 
other look at that middle one! 




















































DRUG TAMES A TIGER SHARK 


ANDLING a huge, rapacious 

tiger shark is a job most of 

us would just as soon avoid. 
But experts of Marine Studios in 
Florida have learned, in capturing 
ocean dwellers for their unique 
glass-windowed underwater ob- 
servation tank, how to render the 
fiercest denizen of the deep as 
harmless as a lamb. Secret of their ° 
success is a giant “hypodermic 
needle” that puts the captive out 
like a light! Here’s the exciting 
picture record of the taking of a 
400-pound shark in this fashion. 
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The device that gives the , i 
knockout punch, a harpoon- - » _* 4 
like affair with a power- 
ful load of anesthetic in 
its head that puts a shark 
to sleep in sixty seconds 


. 
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. but you have to catch ‘em first. This tiger shark bit on a hunk of salt pork 
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Hauled in close, the shark is ready for a jab. Pressure from Things are really down to a system here! At dock, the shark is put in a canvas 
a tank of ordinary soda-fountain gas will force ‘lie drug deep "bathtub" and swung ashore into a cart that will take him to his new home 
into his flesh. As soon as 
he succumbs—which will be 
quickly—he'll be dragged 
into the stern well of the 
boat and taken in to shore 


Did you ever see a dream a ~@h® 

walking? Still out cold, the ‘ a 

one-time terror of the deep a 
& 


is guided into the exhibition 
tank by a man in a diving 
helmet, part of whose job is 
to force water through the 
shark's gills continually to 
keep him from drowning! The 
anesthetic wears off after 
three hours, and when it does 
the attendant will clear out 
fast! This spectacular under- 
water view, showing swarms 
of curious small fish surround- 
ing the monster while a 
phlegmatic big fellow dozes 
near by, was taken through 
one of the observation port- 
holes in the big tank's walls 












a A PICTURE STORY BY 


KENNETH H. SMITH 


“DOG-GONE!" said Ken Fritz, between blasts on 
his duck call. ''I'm tired of trying to make mallards 
come to me, and getting a couple—or none at all— 
when the Mississippi's full of ‘em. Next year |'ll 
build me a scull boat and go out after my ducks." 

| (that's me in the background) agreed it'd be 
fine if Ken built a boat .. . especially, | told my- 
self, if | could ride in it. And the next fall, when 
he got to work after hours at his home in Moline, 
Ill., | rallied around to watch and take pictures. 


"What | need first,"’ Ken told me, "is A sawmill cut the log up into planks; then Ken 3 Exacting work, this. Making a mold of the hull 


some red-elm planks, good and took these to his home workshop and sawed with carefully shaped boards and long strips, 
reen.’ So he chopped down a tree them into strips for the boat's frame and ribs Ken screwed stem, keel, and stern transom together 


—_— 





— or 


4 The beautifully fashioned oak stem rated a por- 

trait all by itself. It was neatly rabbeted (cut 
away, to you and me) so that planking to be laid 
over the ribs would make a perfect flush joint with it 


5 I'd wondered why Ken wanted red elm, and green 

wood at that, but when | saw him bending ribs | 
knew. "It's tough," he told me, “and when it dries 
out it'll still hold the nails." He was working far 
into the night now, racing against the duck season 













A DUCK BOAT 








Ken really showed skill and patience in ap- 7 Almost done! It was pretty, | commented, 8 Right side up, with forms removed and the 
plying the quarter-inch pine planking. Each and Ken agreed: Weil rounded as a picture deck supports, coaming, and deck planks on, 
piece had to be shaped to suit the curve of the queen.’ He drove the last nail (the 1,412th it looked like—and was—a typical Mississippi 
hull, then nailed on snug against its fellows it was!) and was ready to remove the mold River scull boat, sharp-snouted but wide astern 
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Ken next applied canvas in expert fashion. 10 Now for the finishing touches—two coats 11 Fifty miles downriver from Moline Ken un- 
Lacing the cloth along the gunwales with of gray paint, a metal strip and skeg on loaded the boat from his car and launched 
twine, he stretched it tight over the white- the keel, oarlocks, and a scull hole. It was her. "She floats!" | shouted—and then remem- 
lead-coated hull and clamped it to the keel just in time, too, for duck season was here bered my manners, for | wanted a ride myself 
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13 Ken was right: she "did" very nice- 
ly indeed. By lunch time, nine fat 
mallards were reposing in the stern... 











. and well before dusk there were 
12 "She'll do,"’ was Ken's modest verdict. He nineteen mailards and a teal—limit 

attached a folding shield to hide us from bags for both of us. As | gloated over 
the ducks as we sneaked up on them, manned them | realized I'd like a duck boat my- 
the sculling oor, and we were ready to shove off self... if | could get Ken to build it! 

























MAY | HAVE ONE, MISTER? Seeing this elk with a 


herd along a highway 
near Aberdeen, Wash., W. E. Reeves tried to make friends by offering 
it cookies. No takers! But cigarettes . . . After chewing up a few, 
the bull got such a taste for ‘em he came right to the car for more 





MAKE YOUR CAST- 
ING REEL HAPPY! 


The new zipper-top case at right 
is designed literally to keep any 
reel purring. Its tough rubberized 
outside and soft lamb's wool lin- 


ANGLER IN THE MAKING revel proiect of the ing give protection from bumps 


eee: ni Steelhead Trout Club of and scratching, yet ventilation 
Seattle, Wash., is its "Take-a-Boy-Fishing Day," when each member holes are provided to prevent rot- 
takes a local lad on an instructive outing. Young Clint Frankenfield is ting of the line if left on the spool 
learning how to cope with that bane of all anglers—the backlash 
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FASHIONS FOR DEER The odd scene below 


should be a good exam- 
ple to hunters who shoot their deer in warm weather this fall. ’ 
After being dressed, these bucks were tied up in sheeting YOUR camera work can appear in these pages, 
to protect all points where flesh is exposed from fly spoilage 


too, and it will mean cash in your pocket! 
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Submit your best outdoor photographs to our 
Picture Editor, along with return stamps and 
short, informative captions. We'll pay you 


good rates in cash for any we can publish! 











BROILING MADE EASY The sedset below, packing in a mini- 


mum of space, should warm any out- 
~ door cook's heart. To set it up, the metal standards are merely stuck in the 
earth, and the spit can be fixed at any angle by adjusting it in its notches. Also 
special pointed holders replace the grids for spit-broiling game birds or chicken 








CAN YOU 
MATCH ‘EM? 


ISHERMEN and hunters dote on gis 
[ ing their game unusual names--so 
much so that the nicknames often come 
into wide usage. How many on the list 
below do you know, or can you guess? 
First, find a picture to match each name 
and write its number in the space at 
left; then fill in the proper name at right 
(We've done the first line to show what 
we mean.) Then check your answers on 
page 75, scoring 5 for each correct num 
ber, another 5 for each correct name 


CORRECT NAME 


QUILL-PIG Porcupine 


KITTY 
LOUP-CERVIER 
SNAKE 

TIMBER DOODLE 
DORADO 
SILVERTIP 

BARN DOOR 
GREENHEAD 
BRONZEBACK 


GLUTTON 











TRUE TALE, TOLD IN PICTURES 


this Happened to Me / 


A TENDERFOOT LEARNS HIS LESSON 
By FRANK ZLATNICK, Twin Falls, Idaho 


WE PAY CASH 
FOR ALL TRUE 
ADVENTURES 
THAT CAN BE 
TOLD THIS WAY 
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. £ SURE 1S HELP ANY, y 
tello, an experienced |. .<4, foverr) pe GETTING jEITHER of 
TOUGH, hie 


on a goat hunt in the ' 
Sawtooth Mountains ay Z 
At dawn on opening 


day, we Giarted up 


GEORGE ?’ | 





hunter, who invited me | 4°. OF TMs ai 








M‘* Gowan. 
Being a ¢reenhorn, 
| was"fully equipped” 
—new clothes binoculars, 
hunting knife, revolver, 
ax, Scope sight and 
other trimmings. 
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One Shotgun — All Chokes 


There's no need for a hunter to limit his 


sport— even if he owns but a single weapon 


By MAJOR CHAS. ASKINS 














Top: The Weaver-Choke on a 'scope- 
mounted gun. Below: Cutts Compensator 

















ACK around the turn of the cen- 
tury, some forgotten shooter dis- 
covered that muzzle blast from a 
rifle follows the bullet, and that 

perhaps some of it precedes the bullet 
from the muzzle. He concluded that 
this blast might be interfering with ac- 
curacy, so he bored a number of holes 
in the barrel back a few inches from 
the muzzle, with the idea of allowing 
part of the gas to escape without mis- 
chief. He stoutly maintained that his 
rifle at once became much more accur- 
ate, but few shooters paid any atten- 
tion to him. 

Decades later—shortly after the first 
world war—Colonel Richard M. Cutts, 
U.S.M.C., brought out his original com- 
pensator. One of the earliest of them 
was put on a rifle of mine, a Remington 
.30/06 with a twenty-two-inch barrel. 
The rifle shot better with the compen- 
sator than it ever had before. I remem- 
ber sitting down one day and playing 
twenty successive shots into a two-inch 
ring at 100 yards, just for the enter- 
tainment of a couple of visiting rifle- 
men. I knew that I was shooting better 
than commonly, simply by lessened 
recoil. 

There was no thought then of putting 
compensators on shotguns; Cutts in- 
tended them for rifles, machine guns, 
ind small cannon. But eventually the 
Lyman Gunsight Corp. started building 
the compensator for single-barrel shot- 
runs. They designed interchangeable 
ubes, to throw patterns, one tube or 
inother, anywhere from spreader loads 
for skeet to very full choke for ducks 
ind geese. Each degree of choke, of 
ourse, had its own tube. 

The most popular tubes were prob- 
ibly the “spreader” for skeet, improved- 
ylinder for the uplands, and a full 
hoke for waterfowl. Given a proper 
oad, the full choke was supposed to— 
ind did—shoot patterns of 80 percent, 
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Turning a knob on the Poly-Choke varies the gun's spread 


which was fine on ducks if you could 
hold well enough. And along with it all, 
the compensator reduced recoil, perhaps 
from 25 to 30 percent. I remember the 
first time I shot one of the compensa- 
tors, load 314, drams and 11, ounces of 
No. 7!2 shot. I mentally tabulated the 
kick as about the same as a 20 bore’s 
with an ounce of shot, and not any 
harder. 

Well, if you do a lot of varied shooting 
in the course of a day, you carry along 
maybe three tubes in your pocket, and a 
wrench to put them on and take them 
off. However, the skeet shot knows very 
well that all the tube he needs is the 
spreader, and very likely many of the 
skeet records have been made with it. 
I have seen some very fine patterns 
made with this tube, No. 9 shot, evenly 
covering a thirty-inch circle or a trifle 
wider at twenty yards. 

But we are not going to concern our- 
selves much with the skeet shooter, but 
rather with the advantages of a vari- 
able-choke device to the game hunter. 
Matter of fact, the devices—whether 
Cutts, Poly-Choke, or Weaver-Choke 
are actually more valuable in the field 
than on the semicircle. 

Take the quail hunter. He flushes a 
covey in the stubble, where a choke of 
from one quarter to one half is about 
right. Now the birds head for some 
jack oaks, and the average shot there, 
instead of being from twenty-five to 
thirty-five yards, will be taken at from 
ten to fifteen. Then the hunter needs all 
the spread he can get in order to kill 
his birds and yet not tear them apart. 
For such shooting, the skeet tubes on 









He bored holes in the barrel of 
his rifle to reduce muzzle blast 


the Cutts and Weaver are 
O.K.; so is the reverse on 
the Poly-Choke. 

Next week our quail hunt- 
er goes after ducks. He now 
makes his quail gun a duck 
gun by the simple process of 
attaching a different tube to 
his Cutts or Weaver, or ad- 
justing the one-piece Poly. 
He has one gun, he is used 
to it, likes its weight and balance, and 
he is likely going to hit with it. 

Be me, I'd not put a Poly-Choke on a 
shotgun with a plain round barrel, be- 
cause it might disturb the sighting. 
The best barrel for a Poly is one with a 
raised and ventilated rib; then the 
sighting line should be perfectly level. 
Using a 12 gauge equipped with a Poly, 
and a 16 and 20 dressed up with Weav- 
ers, I found half choke about the best 
all-round proposition, and _ usually 
started out with guns so adjusted. How- 
ever, when using the Weaver, I took 
along the three-quarter tube and either 
the one-quarter or the skeet tube. Usu- 
ally, I got to use each in the course of 
a day. 

You can get Cutts Compensators for 
12, 16, 20, and .410 guns; a Poly or a 
Weaver for the 12, 16, and 20. How- 
ever, Weaver, has a pilot model for the 
.410 which he may bring out if a de- 
mand for it arises. Cutts has tubes 
available for almost all the adjustments 
a man could want, including a couple of 
very full chokes. Weaver has six, from 
the skeet tube through one-fourth, one- 
half, three-fourths, full, and extra full, 
which in the 16 with No. 6 shot pat- 
terned close to 80 percent for me. If 
you want to hunt everything with three 
Cutts tubes, they would probably be 
the spreader tube or No. 755, about 
one-fourth choke, the No. 725, modified, 
and either the No. 705, full, or one of 
the two super-full tubes, No. 680 or 
690; the latter will convert a brush gun 
into a weapon for pass-shooting at 
waterfowl, but they’re too close-shoot- 
ing for anything else. 
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Y DAY, Hale’s brook—and the 
swampy meadows through which 
it lazily flows— is a pleasant place. 
Swallows and swifts dip grace- 

fully overhead and occasional wild ducks 
rise in singles or pairs to whistle over- 
head. Hidden by the grass, the sluggish 
brook, shallow and weed-choked in 
places, deep and murky in others, winds 
its torpid, silent way. 

No, it’s not a fisherman’s paradise, 
but the deeper, lily-bordered pools shel- 
ter a fair amount of pickerel and pan- 
fish, along with an occasional bass, and 
it was this that had brought Jesse and 
myself to the lonely spot on a warm 
summer afternoon. Between us, how- 
ever, we had caught but one small 
perch; Jesse said the sun was too 
bright for good fishing, and after an 
hour or so, we prepared to go home. 

We made our somewhat precarious 
way over the unsteady niggerheads 
toward higher ground, where the path 
led out of the swamp. Jesse was long 
familiar with the brook, but this was 
only my third visit. “What was the 
largest fish you ever caught here, 
Jesse?” I asked. 

“Oh, a pickerel twenty-three inches 
long,” he answered. “‘But about three 
weeks ago I got an eel that was three- 
and-a-half feet long.” 

“An eel?” 

There’s quite a few of them in 

Some horned 


“Fon. 
Get ‘em at night. 


here. 
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| looked at the rifle 
in surprise. “What's 
the gun for, Jesse?" 





A fisherman discovers why his friend was 


reluctant to enter the big swamp at night 


By HAROLD P. JENSEN 


pout in there too. But mostly eels.” 

“Eels! Say, that sounds pretty good. 
How about going after some tonight, 
after supper?” 

“Well,” Jesse answered hesitantly, 
“sure—lI guess we can, if you want to.” 
He pursed his lips uncertainly for a 
moment. “It’s kind of lonely there at 
night though,” he said. 

Right after supper I got my tackle 
together, along with a can of fresh 
worms, and walked down the street to 
Jesse’s house. I found him waiting for 
me on the back porch, with his rod and 
a .22 caliber rifle. I looked at the 
rifle in surprise. “What’s the gun for, 
Jesse?’’ I asked. 


sei H, I just thought I'd bring it 
along. We might see some crows.” 
“Crows? How can you shoot crows 
in the dark?” 
He flushed slightly and hesitated for 
a moment. Then, without speaking, he 
took the rifle into the house and re- 
turned without it. ‘“Let’s go then,” he 
said. ‘“‘We’ll get there a little after sun- 
set, and we can fish for pickerel till 
the eels start biting.” 
The sun was just 
setting when we took 
to the stretch of aban- 
doned railroad track 
that ran for about half 
a mile through the 
woods. We came out 
upon a clearing and 
walked through the 
bottom end of a farm 
toward the swamp. 
Far off, in the farm- 
yard, a barking dog 
signaled our intrusion. 
We left the path and 
gingerly made our way 
over the niggerheads 
for about a hundred 
yards to the pool that 
Jesse claimed was the 
best for night-fishing. 
In the approaching 
dusk, the place looked 
more pleasant than 
ever. The dimming 
light accentuated the 
broad expanse of the 
swamp, and silhouet- 
a ted against the sky the 
few half-dead and 
stunted trees that 
struggled for exist- 
ence in the marsh. I 
filled my pipe to fight 
off the mosquitoes and 


looked about. “Gosh, it’s nice down 
here,” I said to Jesse. “So quiet and 
deserted and—well, sort of mysterious.” 

“Yeah, it’s nice—now,” Jesse agreed 
with a slight smile. ‘And it’s deserted, 
all right. That farmhouse is about the 
only house around for a mile, and from 
here you’d never know there was one 
around for ten miles.” 

We baited our hooks and fished for 
pickerel for a while, but with no luck. 
The still, black water was dotted all 
around with the rings of rising fish, but 
they were only small perch and kibbies, 
rising for flies. With the sun had gone 
the wind, and the marsh soon became so 
quiet that even the faint slap of a small 
rise became very noticeable. It was 
hard to maneuver over the small grass 
clumps, so after a short time I removed 
my spoon bait and put on a small hook 
and a worm, fastening a sinker a few 
inches above the hook. I found a large 
niggerhead to sit on, and tossed the 
baited hook far out into the pool. Jesse 
had already done the same, and we sat 
and waited for developments. 

“They won't bite for a long time yet,” 
Jesse informed me. “It'll be good and 
dark by then.” 

I leaned back and looked around. 
From overhead came the sharp twit- 
tering of swallows and swifts as they 
dipped and glided in their search for in- 
sects. “It’s too bad you can only fish 
such a small part of this brook,” I said 
to Jesse. ‘I should think that with hip 
boots you could get around pretty well.” 

Jesse shook his head. ‘No, there’s too 
much quicksand in there.” 

“Quicksand!” 


"CURE. Every year, about, somebody 
gets sucked under. Last year there 

were two. I guess they went out after 

berries, but they never came back.” 

“Oh,” I said, a bit uneasily. ‘“‘Where- 
abouts is this stuff?” 

“Scattered all around; I don’t know 
just where.” 

I looked over my shoulder at the 
motionless marsh. It was strange how 
quickly the darkness was closing in. 
The swamp was now a large, indistinct 
blur of brown, with the trees standing 
out starkly against it. I turned slowly 
back to my line. The higher ground, 
where we had come in, was reassuringly 
close anyhow. A sudden, heavy splash 
beyond the bend startled me. ‘‘What 
was that?’ I asked Jesse. 

“Muskrat, I guess.’’ He slapped ex- 
asperatedly at the back of his neck. 
“Blast these mosquitoes!” 
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How quickly darkness was closing in! The marsh was motionless, the trees stark against the sky. Then | heard something creeping close by 


I pulled tentatively at my rod. There 
was nothing there. I let the hook sink 
back and filled my pipe again. 

“It’s getting real dark,” said Jesse, 
“so they'll be starting any minute now.” 

For about the fifteenth time, I thought 
I heard something rustling or creeping 
along the bank only a few feet away. 
It began to bother me. Could it be a 
snake, a muskrat, just my imagination, 
or—— “Jesse,” I said, uncertainly, “do 
you hear anything crawling along the 
bank here?” 

A low chuckle emanated from the 
blur that was my companion. “Frogs,” 
he said. “They all come crawling out 
of the water to sit on the bank.” 

“Oh!” I was startled and a bit 
ashamed of the relief in my voice. ‘‘Gets 
kind of lonely here at night, doesn’t it, 
Jesse?” 

He chuckled again. ‘Yeah.” 

A few minutes later I was roused 
from my thoughts by what I thought 
was a bite. Just the slightest tighten- 
ing on the line, then it was gone. With 
that tingling expectancy that every 
fisherman knows, I waited, but no more 
bites came. Probably just my imagina- 
tion, I decided, but pulled up the line 
for inspection, anyhow, and held the 
hook up against the sky. Faintly, I saw 
that it was bare. 

“Get a bite?” Jesse asked. 


"COMETHING took the worm right 
S off my hook, and I hardly felt it,” 
I answered a bit wrathfully. 

“Eel,” Jesse enlightened me. “They 
bite awful light.” 

I felt about for the worm can, and 
finally secured what felt to be a good- 
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size worm. Holding the hook against 
the sky again, I baited up as well as I 
could. “We ought to have a flashlight,” 
I said irritably. 

“It would help,” Jesse agreed. 


I pes small exchange of words had 
helped to dispel the closeness of the 
blackness a little, but as I tossed my 
hook back into the water and we fel) 
silent again, it crept in more oppres- 
sively than ever. I'd been in lonely 
places before at night, but none like this 
swamp, filled with strange splashings, 
crawlings in the grass, and unknown 
things imagined. There was something 
fascinating about it, and something re- 
pelling. I looked toward the ground 
where we had come in, and saw nothing 
but a vague patch of inkiness that 
seemed, suddenly, a great distance 
away. 

Far off, I heard the long-drawn, wav- 
ering call of an owl. Then, shortly, it 
was quite a bit closer. Again it came, 
only a few hundred feet away. “He’s 
coming this way,” I remarked. 

“Yeah. Wait till you hear him right 
beside you!” 

The mournful, shivering cry came 
again, this time right over my head. I 
looked up quickly, straining my eyes 
against the sky, but saw no sign of the 
bird. Still the call persisted, saturating 
the darkness with its throbbing, waver- 
ing mournfulness. 

We sank into silence again. A slight 
wind had come up, and I began to no- 
tice that it was getting quite chilly. I 
huddled my arms closer and buttoned 
my coat. I was beginning to suspect 
that Jesse had had good reasons for 





being reluctant about coming in here. 

Suddenly he uttered a low, satisfied 
grunt. “Got one,” he said. 

I laid my rod down on the grass and 
hurried over to him. He was pulling 
hard on his rod, and, looking down, I 
saw the water heaving as the eel strug- 
gled. After a few minutes, Jesse 
grabbed the line and pulled the eel 
ashore. Something wet and slimy im- 
mediately started to wrap itself around 
my leg, and I jumped back swiftly, get- 
ting one foot ankle deep in the mud in 
the process. Jesse bent down and strug- 
gled with the long, writhing shape. 
“Come here,” he commanded me, “Light 
a match so I can see.” 

I complied, feeling a little ashamed of 
my jumpiness, and bent over to have 
a look. Jesse held the eel in back of 
the head and was endeavoring to re- 
move the hook. The eel’s long black 
coils wrapped themselves around his 
arm as he did so, and with remarkable 
power tried to wriggle out of his grip. 

“Damn,” Jesse muttered, as the eel 
suddenly succeeded. ‘‘These things are 
slippery.” 


HEN he again caught hold of the 
Wat it had wrapped itself firmly 
in the grass, and after Jesse finally 
succeeded in removing the hook, he 
tussled to unloosen it. Finally doing so, 
he picked it up by the neck and held it 
over the opening in the top of his creel. 
After several minutes, the writhing 
body hung straight momentarily, and 
Jesse swiftly lowered it, tail first, into 
the basket. 

I returned to my grass clump and 
picked up my (Continued on page 86) 
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ALASKA 


Hunting: Polar Bear, Wolf, Wolverine, Coy- 
ote, Marmot, Squirrel (no limits). Deer, open 
entire month east of long. 138 in southeastern 


Alaska (3); rest of territory opens 20th (1). 
Caribou (res. 3; nonres. 2). Mountain Sheep (in 
designated area 1, rest of territory 2). Mountain 


Goat (2). Moose (1). Large Brown and Grizzly 
Bear (Res.: Admiralty Island 1, Ist and 3rd 
Judicial Divisions 2, rest of territory no limits. 
Nonres.: Admiralty Island 1, rest of territory 
2). Black Bear (ist Judicial Division, res. 3, 
nonres. 2; 3rd Judicial Division, res. and non- 
res. 3; rest of territory, res. no limit, nonres. 3). 
Grouse, Ptarmigan (aggregate 10). Fishing: 
Rainbow, Steelhead, Cutthroat, and Eastern 
Brook Trout, Grayling (no size-aggregate 25, 


or 25 lb. and 1 fish). Dolly Varden Trout (no 
limits). Licenses: Hunting: Res. $1, nonres. 
$50. Fishing: Not required, 
ALABAMA 

Fishing: Black Bass (11”-10). White Lake 
Bass (10-15). Rock Bass (4%4"-15). Bream 
(444-25). Crappie (8-15). Wall-eyed Pike 
(12”-10). (Aggregate all game fish, 35.) Li- 


censes: Res., rod, reel $1; nonres. $5, 7-day $2. 


ARIZONA 


Hunting: Mountain Lion, Bobcat, Lynx, Coy- 
ote, Jack Rabbit (no limits). Cottontail Rabbit 
(6) Apache, Navajo, Coconino, and Yavapai 
Counties closed. Fishing: Trout (no size-10 lb. 
and 1 fish, but not more than 15 fish; in Oak 
Creek and Grand Canyon National Parks, no 
size-10). Black Bass (10”-10, but not more than 
15 lb, and 1 fish). Channel Catfish (12”-10, but 
not more than 15 lb. and 1 fish). Crappie, Blue- 


gill, Bream, Sunfish, Striped Bass, Bullhead 
(no size-aggregate 20, but not more than 20 lb. 
and 1 fish). Carp, Sucker, Ring Perch, Charr 


(no limits). Licenses: Res.: Hunting and fish- 
ing $3.50, hunting $2.50, fishing $1.75. Nonres.: 
Hunting and fishing $25; small game and fish- 
ing $10; fishing $3. 


ARKANSAS 


Hunting: Rabbit (no limit). Squirrel, only 
Stone County open (8). Fishing: Trout (12”-6). 
Black and Kentucky Bass (10”-15). Crappie, 
White Bass (8-15). Wall-eyed Pike (14”-6). 


Warmouth Bass, Sunfish, Rock Bass, Perch (no 
size-25). (Aggregate of above, 25.) Channel 
Catfish (no limits). Licenses: Res.: Hunting 
$1.50—not required for rabbit or squirrel. Fish- 
ing $1.50—required only for artificial bait. Non- 
res.: Hunting, all game except fur bearers $25; 
all game except deer, turkey, and fur bearers 


$15; fishing $5, 10-day $2. 
CALIFORNIA 

Hunting: Wolf, Coyote, Wildcat, Raccoon, 
Cougar, Jack Rabbit (no limits). Deer (2; 
Districts 154 and 44, 1) Districts 3% and 4% 


open until 9th; Districts 17%, 2, 2%, 2%, 2%, 
and 3 open until 15th; Districts 1, 1'4, 1%, 154, 
4, 4%, 454, 23, and 25 open on 16th. Cottontail 
and Brush Rabbit (15) only Districts 4, 4%, 454, 
and 19 open; rest of state closed entire month. 
Fishing: Steelhead and all trout except golden 
trout (no size-10 lb. and 1 fish but not more 
than 25 fish; many local size and catch regula- 
tions). Note: San Lorenzo River and its tribu- 
taries closed for all trout. Whitefish (no limits). 
Golden Trout (5”-20, but not more than 10 Ib. 


and 1 fish). Salmon (local regulations). Black 
Bass (9”-10; Clear Lake 9”-5; Districts 154 
and 4A 9”-15). Sunfish (no size-25; District 


434 no size-15). Sacramento Perch (no size— 
25; Clear Lake no size-10). Calico Bass, Crap- 


pie (no size-25; Clear Lake no size-10; District 
434 no size-15). Striped Bass (12”-5). Shad 
(no size-5). Catfish (no size-50 1b.; Lake 
County 9”-50 Ilb.). Licenses: Res.: Hunting $2, 
fishing $2. Nonres.: Hunting $10, fishing $3. 


COLORADO 


Hunting: Mountain Lion, Coyote, Wolf, Bob- 
cat, Lynx (no limits). Fishing: Trout and 
Grayling (7”-20 fish or 10 lb. and 1 fish.) All 
other game fish (no size-20 fish or 10 lb. and 1 


fish.) No limits on squawfish, carp, sucker, or 
white salmon. Licenses: Res.: Small game and 
fishing $2. Nonres.: Hunting $25, small game 


$5; fishing $3, 3-day $1. 


CONNECTICUT 


Fishing: Striped Bass, inland waters (12”-10). 
Bullhead (no _ size-30). Pickerel, Wall-eyed 
Pike (12”-10). Yellow Perch, White Perch (7”"~ 
aggregate 15). Black Bass (10”-10). Calico 
Bass, Crappie (7-10). Licenses: Res. $3.35, 
3-day $1.35. Nonres. $5.35 or fee charged non- 
res. in applicant’s state, if higher; 3-day $1.85. 


DELAWARE 


Fishing: Black Bass, Pike, Pickerel, Wall- 
eyed Pike (10”-6). Calico Bass, Crappie, Sun- 
fish, Yellow Ned (no size-12). Eel (12”=none, 
Delaware River and Bay 14”-none). Carp (no 
limits). Warning: Legislature was in session 
at time of going to press and changes in laws 
are possible. Consult Board of Game and Fish 
Commissioners, Dover, or local authorities be- 
fore fishing: Licenses: Res. $1.25; nonres. $7.50, 
6-day $3.25. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Fishing: Black Bass (10”-5). Crappie (6-5). 
Bream (4”-5). Other fish (no limits). Limits 
on black bass and crappie apply only in Tidal 


Basin, License or permit: None, 
FLORIDA 

Hunting: Wildcat, Panther, Opossum, Rab- 
bit, Fox, Flying Squirrel (no limits). Bear (no 
limit) Volusia County closed. Deer (1) only 
quarantined area of Collier County open. Marsh 
Hen, on salt marshes only (15) opens 15th. 


Fishing: Black Bass (12”-12; Brevard and Os- 
ceola Counties 12”-8; Lake County 12”-6). 
Bream, all species (5”-30; Gadsden and Leon 
Counties 5”-20). Speckle Perch (7”-30; Osceola 
County 8”-30; Gadsden and Leon Counties 7”- 
20). Pike (mo size-30). Jack (no size-15). (Ag- 
gregate all game fish, 40; Gadsden and Leon 
Counties, 25.) Licenses: Res.: Hunting, state 
$5.50, county of res. $1.25, county other than 
county of res. $3.25; fishing $2.25—not required 
in county of res. or its boundary waters. Non- 
res.: Hunting $25.50, 10-day $10.50; fishing 
$5.50, 10-day $2.25. Special license required of 
nonres. for fishing in Washington Co., $25. 


GEORGIA 


Hunting: Rabbit (no limit). Squirrel (15) in 


Catoosa, Chattooga, Dade, Dawson, Fannin, 
Gilmer, Gordon, Habersham, Lumpkin, Murray, 
Pickens, Rabun, Stephens, Towns, Union, 


Walker, White, and Whitfield Counties only; 
rest of state closed. Fishing: Rainbow and 
Brown Trout (8”-20). Brook or Speckled Trout 
(7"-25; Chattahoochee National Forest 7”-10). 
All other game fish (no limits). Licenses: Res.: 
Hunting, state $3.25, county of res. $1; fishing 
$1.25, not required for fishing in county of res. 
with worms. Nonres.: Hunting, state $12.50, 
county of issue $5, fishing $5.26, 30-day $2.50, 
10-day $1.50. 


IDAHO 


Hunting: Bear (1). Special hunts, under 
special licenses only: Owyhee County, 22nd to 
30th, 500 antelope. Butte, Custer, Lemhi, Clark, 
and Jefferson Counties, 26th to 30th, 400 ante- 
lope. Note: Special hunts for 2,500 elk and 
1,000 deer in Selway Game Preserve (special 
permit fee $1 for each), October Sth to Novem- 
ber 10th, and special hunt for 750 deer (special 
permit fee $3) in Minidoka National Forest, 
October 2nd to 6th; applications must reach De- 
partment of Fish and Game, Boise, at least 30 
days before opening date of hunt. Fees for 
special permits must accompany applications— 
drawings will be held 10 days before opening 
date. Blue and Ruffed Grouse (aggregate 4) 
Sundays, Wednesdays, and Fridays from 7th to 
28th in Clearwater, Idaho, Lewis, and Nezperce 
Counties; Sundays only from 7th to 28th in 
Latah, Benewah, Kootenai, Shoshone, Bonner, 
and Boundary Counties; rest of state closed 
entire month. Hungarian Partridge (8) open 
until 10th in Adams, Boise, Gem, Payette, 
Washington, Valley, and Elmore Counties only; 
test of state closed entire month. Mountain 
and Valley Quail (6) open Sundays, Wednes- 
days, Fridays, and legal holidays only from 
7th to 28th in Clearwater, Idaho, Nezperce, and 
Lewis Counties; rest of state closed entire 
month. Fishing: Trout, Whitefish (no size-25 
or 15 lb. and 1 fish). Salmon, Steelhead (no 
size-2). Largemouth Black Bass (8”-15 or 15 
lb. and 1 fish). Note: Smallmouth Black Bass 
closed. Perch (no size-—35). Sturgeon (no lim- 
its). Bullhead, Crappie, Sunfish (no size-25 or 


15 lb. and 1). Note: Channel Catfish closed. 
Warning: The foregoing are general seasons 
and there are many exceptions to them and 
some local size and catch regulations. Some 


waters are open all year. Consult local authori- 
ties or Dept. of Fish and Game, Boise, before 
fishing. Licenses: Res.: Hunting and fishing $2. 
Nonres.: Hunting and fishing $50; game birds 
only $10; fishing $5, 10-day $2. 


ILLINOIS 


Hunting: Squirrel (5). 
(1% I|b.-none). Pike (12”), Pickerel (16”), 
Black Bass (10”) (aggregate 10) Rock or 
Warmouth Bass, Crappie (5”-15), White Bass 
(7"-15), Yellow Bass, Bluegill, Sunfish (no 
size-15) (aggregate 25). Whitefish (2 lb.-none). 
Buffalo, Carp, Bullhead, Perch, Catfish, Spoon- 
bill Cat, Sheephead, Blackfin, Chub, Herring, 
Longjaw (no limits). Warning: Legislature 
was in session at time of going to press and 
there may be changes in the foregoing regula- 


Fishing: Lake Trout 


tions. Consult local authorities or Dept. of 
Conservation, Springfield, before fishing. Li- 
censes: Res.: Hunting $1.50, fishing 75 cents 


Nonres.: Hunting $15, fishing $3. 


INDIANA 


Hunting: Woodchuck (no limits). Gray and 
Fox Squirrel (5) opens 2nd north of State 
Highway 26; rest of state open entire month 
Fishing: Silver, Yellow, Black, Kentucky, 
White, Striped Bass (10-aggregate 6). Pike 
Perch (10”-6). Pike or Pickerel (no size-6) 
Bluegill, Red-eared Sunfish, Crappie, Rock Bass 
(5"-aggregate 25). Channel Catfish (10”-none). 
Yellow Perch, Carp, Gar, Dogfish, Sucker (no 
limits). Licenses: Res.: Hunting and fishing 
$1.50. Nonres.: Hunting and fishing $15.50; 
fishing only $2.25, 14-day $1. 


IOWA 


Hunting: Cottontail and Jack Rabbit (10) 
open entire month. Gray and Fox Squirrel (6) 
opens 15th. Fishing: Brook, Brown, and Rain- 


bow Trout (7”-aggregate 8). lack Bass (in 


Turn to page 46 for tabulated information about 
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THE PERIOD 


FROM SEPTEMBER 1 





inland waters except Lee County, largemouth 
12”-5; smallmouth 10”-5; in Mississippi and 
Missouri Rivers and inland waters of Lee 
County, both species (10”-5). Northern Pike 
(15-8; in Mississippi and Missouri Rivers and 
inland waters of Lee County 15”-15). Wall- 
eyed, Sand, and Sauger Pike (13”-8). Crappie, 
Perch, Yellow Perch, Striped, Calico, Yellow, 
and Silver Bass (7”-15). Warmouth and Rock 
Bass, Sunfish, Bluegill (5”-15). Catfish (12”-15). 
Bullhead (no size-25; in Mississippi and Mis- 
souri Rivers and inland waters of Lee County. 
no limits). Sucker, Red Horse (no size-15; in 
Mississippi and Missouri Rivers and inland 
waters of Lee County, no limits). Sheepshead, 
Carp, Buffalo, Quillback, Gar, Dogfish (no 
limits). Rock Sturgeon, Paddlefish (5 lb.-15; in 
Mississippi and Missouri Rivers and inland 
waters of Lee County, 5 lb.-none). Sand Stur- 
geon (1 Ilb.-15; in Mississippi and Missouri 
Rivers and inland waters of Lee County, 1 lb- 
none). In inland waters except those of Lee 
County, aggregate daily catch of all fish on 
which there is a close season and a daily catch 
limit, 25. In Mississippi and Missouri Rivers 
and Lee County, aggregate possession limit on 
all fish on which there is a daily catch limit, 
30. Licenses: Res. $1; nonres. $3, 6-day $1.50. 


KANSAS 


Hunting: Coyote, Rabbit, Fox Squirrel (no 
limits). Fishing: Black, Kentucky, and Spotted 
Bass (10”). Crappie (7”). Yellow Perch, Blue- 
gill (6”). Channel Catfish (12”). (Aggregate 
all game fish 15; in state lakes 10.) Licenses: 
Res.: Hunting $1; fishing $1. Nonres.: Hunting 
$7; fishing $3, 15-day $1. 


KENTUCKY 


Hunting: Squirrel (6). Fishing: Black Bass 
(11"-10). Trout (7”-10). Crappie (8-15). 
Rock Bass, Jack Salmon or Wall-eyed Pike, 
Striped Bass (no size-15). Licenses: Res.: 
Hunting: County $1, state $3; fishing $1, Non- 
res.: Hunting $15.50; fishing $2.50, 7-day $1. 


LOUISIANA 


Fishing: Black Bass (10”-20). Yellow Bass, 
White Bass, Crappie (7”-25). Sunfish (5”=100). 
Licenses: Res. $1, nonres. $2. 


MAINE 


Hunting: Bobcat, Loupcervier, Canada Lynx 
(no limits). Fishing: Open entire month in 
lakes and ponds, open until 14th in rivers above 
tidewater, closed in brooks and streams: Salm- 
on (14"), Togue (14”), Trout (7”), Black 
Bass (10”), White Perch (6). (Aggregate 
catch limit in lakes, ponds, and rivers 10 lb. and 
1 fish, but not more than 25 fish.) Warning: 
There are numerous local seasons and regula- 
tions; consult local authorities or Department 
of Inland Fisheries and Game, Augusta, before 
fishing. Licenses: Res.: Hunting $1.15; fishing 
$1.15. Nonres.: Hunting, all game $15.15, small 
game $10.15; fishing $5.15, 15-day $3.15. 


MARYLAND 


Fishing: Black Bass (tidewater 10”-20; above 
tidewater 10°-10; Deep Creek Lake 9-10). 
Brook and Brown Trout (8”-10) only Deep 
Creek Lake open. Rainbow Trout, open only in 
Youghiogheny River below Swallow Falls (7”=- 
10) and in Deep Creek Lake (8”-10). Striped 
Bass (rockfish) above tidewater (11”-nore). 
Susquehanna Salmon, above tidewater (14”- 
one). Pike, Pickerel (14”-none). Catfish, 
White, and Yellow Perch (7”-none). Sturgeon 
20 lb.-none). Sucker, Carp, Eel, Gudgeon (no 
imits). Licenses: Res. $1.25, nonres. $5.50. 





TO SEPTEMBER 30 


INCLUSIVE 





Seasons, Bag Limits, and License Fees 


In presenting this comprehensive monthly digest of fish and game 
laws, compiled by Arthur Grahame from official sources and covering 
the facts you need to know when planning trips, we have made every 
effort to insure accuracy. Space limitations, however, prevent listing 
local exceptions to general laws; so you are urged to consult state or 
local authorities before taking either game or fish. 

Size and daily catch, or bag limits, are given in parentheses after 


names of species. 


A whole season’s hunting at a glance! See page 46 


Not required for tidewater. Special licenses for 
Deep Creek Lake: 1-day $1.25, 7-day $2.25. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Fishing: Salmon _ (12”-5). Yellow Perch, 
Horned Pout (no size-30 in 24 hrs). Great 
Northern Pike, Muscallonge (15”—none). Pick- 
erel (12”-10). Pike-Perch (12”=5). White 
Perch, inland waters (7”-15). Black Bass (10’- 
6). Licenses: Res. $2; nonres, $5.25, 3-day 
$1.50. 


MICHIGAN 


Hunting: Coyote, Wolf, Lynx, Bobcat, Fox, 
Woodchuck, Red Squirrel (no limits). Bear (1) 
in designated counties only. Fishing: Brook, 
Brown, Rainbow Trout (7”-15), Landlocked 
Salmon (10”-5) open on Ist only. Open on Ist 
only in trout streams and trout lakes, open en 
tire month in all other waters: Black Bass 
(10"-5); Northern Pike, Pike-Perch (14”-5 
Muskellunge (30”-none); White Bass (7-10 


Warmouth Bass (no size); Rock and Calico 
Bass, Crappie, Yellow Perch (6” Whitefish 
(no size-7); Bluegill, Sunfish (6”); Mackinaw 


or Lake Trout (no size-5); Buffalo, Bullhead, 
Carp, Catfish, Cisco, Dogfish, Garfish, Herring, 
Lawyer, Mullet, Pilotfish, Red Horse, Sauger. 
Shad, Sheepshead, Smelt, Sucker (no limits). 
Warmouth, Rock, and Calico Bass, Crappie, 
Yellow Perch, Bluegill, and Sunfish (aggre- 
gate 25). Note: There are some special catch 
limits, larger than statewide limits, in Great 
Lakes and their connecting waters and in other 
designated waters; consult authorities Li- 
censes: Res.: Deer and bear $2.25; small game 
$1; fishing, husband and wife $1. Nonres.: 
Deer and bear $25; small game, Zones 1 and 2, 
$5, Zone 3, $15; fishing $2, husband and wife 
2.50, 10-day $1, husband and wife $1.50, 


MINNESOTA 


Hunting: Seasons had not been established at 
time of going to press, but seasons probably 
will open in September on Prairie Chicken, 
Sharptail Grouse, Hungarian Partridge, Cot- 
tontail Rabbit, and Snowshoe Hare. Consult 
Division of Game and Fish, State Office Build- 
ing, St. Paul, for dates and bag limits. Fish- 
ing: Trout except lake trout (no size-15). 
Black and Yellow Bass (no size-6). Muskel- 
lunge (no size-2). Wall-eyed Pike, Sauger, 
Great Northern Pike, Pickerel (no size-8). Buf- 
falo (15”-none). Whitefish (16”—none). Bullhead 
(no size—50). Catfish (no size-10). Crappie, Sun- 
fish, Rock Bass (no size-15). Perch, Carp, Dog- 
fish, Red Horse, Sucker, Sheepshead, Garfish, 
Eelpout (no limits). Lake or Salmon Trout (no 
size-5) Lake Superior open entire month; other 
waters open until 15th only. (Aggregate all fish 
on which there are catch limits, 15.) In Mis- 


sissippi River and Lake Pepin, St. Croix Lake, 
and St. Croix River where they form boundary 
waters between Wisconsin and Minnesota: Black 
Bass (10”"-6), White Bass (7”-10), Crappie (7”- 
15), Sunfish, Rock Bass (5”-15), Wall-eyed 
Pike, Sauger (13”-8), Pickerel (16”-10), Perch 
(no limits), Catfish (14”-none), Bullhead (7”- 
40), Sand or Shovel-nosed Sturgeon (20” dressed- 
10; in St. Croix Lake and River 20” dressed-1). 
(Aggregate excluding perch, catfish, and bull- 
head, 30.) Licenses: Fishing: Res. $1, husband 
and wife $1.50. Nonres. $3, husband and wife 
$4.50; Big Stone Lake, 5-day $1. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Fishing: Black Bass (10”-25). Crappie (8”- 
25). Sunfish (5”°-25). (Aggregate all game fish, 
50.) Licenses: Res. $1.25, family $2.25. Nonres., 
$3.25. 


MISSOURI 


Hunting: Rabbit, Woodchuck (no _ limits) 
Squirrel (€ Fishing: Black Bass (10”-8), 
Trout (8-10). Jack Salmon, Pickerel (13”-4). 
Crappie, White Perch (7”-12). White bass (8”= 
12 Yellow Perch (7°-25). Bluegill (5”-12). 
Rock Bass (6-12). Black Perch, Sunfish (no 
size-25). Carp, Gar (no limits). Channel Cat- 
fish (13”°-8). Licenses: Res.: Hunting and fish- 
ing, state $2.65, county $1.15; hunting only 
$2.15; fishing only $1.15. Nonres.: Hunting $15; 
fishing $3, 10-day $1, or fees charged nonres, in 
applicant’s state. 


MONTANA 


Hunting: Mountain Lion, Lynx, Bobcat, Wol- 
verine, Wolf, Coyote (no limits). Elk (1) parts 
of Flathead, Missoula, Powell, Lewis and Clark, 
and Park Counties open on 15.h, and part of 
Ravalli County opens on 20th; rest of state 
closed entire month. Deer (1) part of Ravalli 
County opens 20th; rest of state closed entire 
month. Mountain Goat (1) designated areas in 
Flathead, Lewis and Clark, Missoula, and Powell 
Counties open 15th to 19th only; rest of state 
closed entire month. Fishing: All game fish (no 
size-15 or 15 lb, and 1 fish, but not more than 
5 of catch shall be under 7” except perch, sun- 
fish, and bullhead of which the limit shall be 
50). Warning: There are numerous local excep- 
tions; consult authorities. Licenses: Res.: Big 
game $1; game birds and fishing $2. Nonres.: 
Big game $30; game birds $10; fishing $5. 10- 
day $2.50. License not required for predators. 


NEBRASKA 


Hunting: Rabbit (10). Fishing: Trout (no 
size-10; in state-owned lakes no size-5). Black 
Bass (10”-5). Walleye, Northern, and Sauger 

(Continued on page 68) 
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Planning some out-of-state hunting trips this year ? 


limits, ete. 





- HUNTING SEASONS FOR 1941-42. 


You can find the kind of sport you want—at 


the time you want it—in this comprehensive table of seasons in all the states and provinces. 
you've located what you want, turn to the Fishing & Hunting Guide for details, license fees, bag 
These Ourtpoor Lire tabulations are the most complete and up-to-date in the country. 
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MAN: Eh? Good grief, can’t a couple of friends have a 
private argument without camels springing up all over 
the place? 

CAMEL:Pardon, effendi. I thought you mentioned whiskey. 
MAN: Mention it? We've mentioned nothing else for 
five minutes. Our biggest client is coming for the week- 
end and he’s a whiskey connoisseur. 

camet: Ah! Then, Sahib, he will seek dryness. 

MAN: Dryness, my perambulating polo coat? 

camet: A quality of which I am the living symbol, Ex- 
cellency. A quality most desirable in whiskey. 

MAN: Most desirable? 

camet: Assuredly, Thrice Blest. It is Dryness—or lack of 
sweetness—which permits you to enjoy the frue rich fla- 


vor of fine whiskey. Do you not know that connoisseurs 





THE STRAIGHT WHISKIES IN 


A blend of straight whiskies—90 proo! 


The very best buy —is the whishey thats dy Foul Jonea 


; Why so annoyed, Little Brothers?” 


prize this quality of Dryness above all others? 

MAN: And do you not know, my well-meaning friend, 
that a connoisseur’s whiskey is expensive? There's a 
limit on what I can spend...even on my best client. 
camet: Then, O Fortunate One, you can well afford that 
jewel among whiskies, Paul Jones. For not only does it 
have a Dryness which brings out its superb flavor... it 
offers this incomparable flavor for so modest a sum that 
wise men consider Paul Jones a great buy. Which is why 
its popularity increased fivefold in less than two years. 
An achievement you would do well to note, effendi. 
MAN: I will note it immediately, my good camel ...and 


thanks! Would you join us in a short trip to 


some dry whiskey? oo) 






CAMEL: To Paul Jones? My masters, I will 
lead you! 


PAUL JONES ARE 4 YEARS OR MORE OLD 
Frankfort Distilleries, Inc., Louisville & Baltimore 


Round the clock with rimfire 
and ‘scope enthusiasts. Soul- 
satisfying long-range hits, 
mystifying misses—all add 
up to a grand day afield 


EATED comfortably under a red- 
barked manzanita bush, elbows 
on knees to steady my 8X binoc- 
ulars, I carefully scanned every 

nook and cranny of the rock-littered 
slope facing me. According to a volu- 
minous encyclopedia recently consulted, 
the object of my search was Otosperm- 
ophilus grammurus beecheyi, which, 
translated, appears to mean _ bushy- 
tailed ground squirrel, rock squirrel, or 
just plain California ground squirrel. 
If we may credit the bulky tome, the 
bushy-tailed ground squirrel (of this 
and other species) is one of the largest 
of the many varieties of burrowing 
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squirrels undermining the topsoil of our 
fair land, approaching his more snooty 
cousin, the tree-dwelling gray squirrel, 
in size, and sporting a tail only slightly 
less impressive than the haughty gray’s 


magnificent appendage. All of 
interested me not one half so much as 
the unquestionable fact that he makes 
a splendid rifle target. 

I moved the binoculars slightly and 
as if by magic a squirrel popped into the 
field of view. He was nosing along in 
leisurely fashion, rear end elevated, tail 
flirting, a manner of progression pecul- 
iar to the bushy-tail when on the prowl. 
A moment later he came upon some un- 


which , 


identified tidbit and sat up, holding the 
morsel between his forepaws. This was 
my cue to go into action, but before I 
could, the sharp crack of another rifle 
broke the stillness. Through the glass, 
which I had not yet taken from my 
eyes, I saw my squirrel stiffen, then 
curl up and roll downhill until a small 
bush halted his progress. His tail, the 
only part of him now visible, was re- 
volving in slow, ever-widening circles. 
Presently even that was still. A center 
head shot if I knew my squirrel shoot- 
ing. Nice going—on any other squirrel! 

“That,” I announced, glancing re- 

(Continued on page 51) 
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IGHTNING speed and enormous energy are 
| transformed into maximum sseful power by 
the Silvertip expanding bullet. Expansion 1s con- 
trolled —delayed—until the bullet penetrates deep 
into the body cavity. Then, and then only, is the 
full force of its deadly power unleashed! May we 
send full particulars? 
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EXPANDING BULLET 


FRIEND of mine was advised re- 
ceitly to rub his fly rod with fur 
niture polish The idea seems 


natural enough. If polishes and waxes 
work on furniture, autos, and floors, why 
not on rods? 

Well, some of them may do no harm, 
ind they won't if the rod is finished with 
lacs or synthetics, but in my experience 
in the rod-manufacturing business I have 


een many a fine rod spoiled by the use 


ff wax. Here's why 

You will find, even today, that high- 
rrade rods generally are still finished 
vith old-type hard resin-oil varnishes. 


Such varnish, when dry, will fly off the 
rod in chips like glass when you attack 
it with a seraper. And this hardness is 
real elasticity, in the sense in which that 
term is used in physics, where glass, 
ivory, and hard-steel balls are described 
is elastic. In this sense, elasticity is not 
tretchiness, it is hardness and rebound- 
ing quality. 
Offhand, it seems 
varnish can make much 
the action of a rod. But suppose we 
take a standard 5",-oz., 9-ft., three-piece 
rod. Normally it takes a C line. Yet if 
we increase the calibration of the cane a 
mere 1/64 in about 15 one-thousandths 
of an inch it becomes a 6-oz. rod, able to 
handle a B line. Now the average var- 
nish finish on a rod is from 3 to 5 one 
thousandths of an inch, and on both 


hard to bclieve that 
difference in 


ides of a rod would build up its thick 
10 one-thousandths. If 
real elasticity, therefore, 


he about 6 to 
the varnish ha 





1) “TWENTY FEET BELOW the muck of Mobile Bay,” writes 
Mr. Johnson, “I was supervising a crew of sand hogs in the 
building of a new tunnel. Suddenly, to my horror, the lights 
went out. In the utter blackness I heard an ominous rumble. 
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Treat Bamboo Rods Right 


it will add roughly 50 percent as much 
strength to the rod as if you stepped up 
the size of the rod from 5%"; oz. to 6 oz. 

So varnish can make a real difference 
in rod performance. And the better 
varnishes unfortunately are soluble in 
some fatty acids and oils. Since furni- 
ture polishes and waxes usually contain 
such oils, they may soften and penetrate 
the varnish and thus rob the rod of im- 
portant strength. Moreover, when it 
comes time to revarnish such a rod, the 
old coat may not be removed entirely. 
Then the new coats will absorb the fats 
and oils and and tacky. 

Though lacs and synthetics may be 
immune to such attack, they do not have 
the glass-hardness and resiliency of 
varnish to begin with. Their use on a 
rod actually detracts from its power, for 
they form a soft, rubberlike sleeve over 
the whole rod, slowing its speed and 
reducing its spring and punch to an ap- 
preciable degree. 

So if your rod is varnished, play safe. 
The correct treatment is merely to wash 
it with a perfectly neutral fine soap and 
water, rinse it, and rub it dry. Or, if you 


become soft 


prefer, take a good mineral-oil lubri- 
cant such as engine oil, dilute it very 
much with gasoline, wipe off the rod 


with this solution, and rub dry with a 
clean cloth. Mineral oil thus used won't 
spoil varnish, and it will leave a infin- 
itesimal surface coating which is water- 
proof and protective, especially on steel 
guides and mountings. 

A further necessary 


precaution with 


good fiy rods is to store them outsid: 
metal cases and bags when not in us¢ 
Keeping a rod covered may cause “sweat 
ing” due to moisture, and no varnish 
entirely proof against this—like any) 
other film or membrane it is occlusiv 
and permeable to watery vapor which 
may damage the cane. So store yours i! 
the traditional “cool, dry” place, where 
the temperature is as uniform as pos 
sible. Before setting it away, check 
for set or misalignment, and correct thi 
by gentle bending in the opposite direc- 
tion. Then lay the joints out flat on 
level surface, suspend them so as to 
hang perfectly free and plumb, or set 
them as nearly vertical as possible in a 
cabinet or rack. 

Ferrules should be kept wiped clean 
free of oil and dust. The best lubricant 
for them, when one is needed, is ordi- 
nary white paraffin wax, applied lightly 
on the entering part, rubbed in thor- 
oughly, and then wiped off as much as 
possible, after which the ferrule should 
be slipped together and apart a few 
times. This treatment fills the metal’s 
pores and prevents freezing and binding 
yet will not form a cutting compound 
with dust as light oils will. Remembe1 
wipe it off as thoroughly as possible, fo1 
if any appreciable coating is left on it 
may expand the outer ferrule and spoil 
what may have been a beautiful fit. The 
interior of the female ferrule can be 
wiped clean occasionally with a bit of 
rag wound on a match, but needs no 
further treatment.—Lew Stoner. 








&) “THEN, WORKING LIKE MADMEN in 
the steady beam of the flashlight, the 
crew braced the timbers. Thanks to de- 
pendable ‘Eveready’ fresh DATED bat- 
teries, we won a reprieve from death. 


nit ae an 





2) “FEAR GRIPPED MY HEART as I snapped on the flashlight 
I always carry. By its beam, I saw that an entire brace of tim- 
bers was giving way! The kind of death that haunts sand 
hogs’ sleep was facing us. 
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proachfully some fifty feet to my right, 
was a dirty, squirrel-hunter trick!” 

Searc, my companion of numerous 
entures afield with rifle and scatter- 
sun, calmly ejected the tiny brass case 
rom his heavy Mossberg. He was grin- 
ning. ‘Think I'll go back to irons,” he 
irawled. “Too blamed easy with this 
surveyor’s transit.” 

Which, of course, referred to his tele- 
scope sight. But boloney has to be 
sliced a lot thinner than that to fool me. 
Some three years previously Searc, 
audibly skeptical of the optical super- 
structure adorning my Savage Sport- 
er, had accompanied me ona shoot. He 
returned a silent convert and promptly 
mailed in an order for a duplicate of my 
little Weaver, “in self defense,” as he 
phrased it. It wasn’t that I was a better 
shot than he, for I am definitely medio- 
cre as a rifleman, but Searc couldn't hit 
what he couldn't see, while I, with the 
aid of the ’scope, was always able to 
distinguish my targets well, and, hav- 
ing a particularly good day, able to hit 
the vast majority of them. 

Now I glanced back to the spot where 
the squirrel had been sitting before 
Searc’s speeding hollow point had con- 
nected. According to my estimate it 
was a good seventy-five yards. That’s 
pretty good shooting, in my opinion, 
though you might not agree unless 
you've tried it. Possibly there are rifle- 
men who can do it with some sort of 
regularity with iron sights and over a 
terrain like that of our Coast Range 
Mountains of California. Some guys 
are just naturally good. But I can't, 
and it is my firm conviction there are 
a lot of other gunners in the same boat. 
In the first place, the pelt of the ground 
squirrel is a marvel of protective color- 
ation. Add to this the human element 
of nonperfection and the mechanical er- 
ror of aim inherent in any iron sight, no 
matter how carefully or expensively 
constructed, plus the natural lateral 
and vertical dispersion of bullets from 
even the best of rifled barrels, and you 
have a combination not very certain of 
delivering fatal 10’s on the head-and- 
shoulder area of squirrels at seventy- 
five yards. And, right here is the place 
to state, with some emphasis, that we 
don’t always do this with telescope 
sights either. We aren’t nearly that 
good with any kind of sight. But we 
can usually see what we’re trying to 
hit, which after all is the point I’m try- 
ing to make. 


HERE seems to be a mistaken idea 

prevalent among gun-minded citizens 
that in order to do any serious shooting 
with a .22 one must be armed with 
equipment costing up to three figures. 
Which, of course, is silly. No doubt this 
is true of the tack-driving target out- 
fit, purchased solely for competitive, 
paper-punching purposes, but why must 
it be assumed that any modestly priced 
gun is fit only for ventilating tin cans? 
I once saw a little single-shot rifle, worth 
about $6, that would keep more than 90 


Whether you spend a few dollars or a lot— 


percent of its shots in a one-inch circle 
at fifty yards. Don’t tell me you can’t 
do some pretty serious shooting on 
squirrels or vermin with an outfit like 
that! 

The same may be said of the low- 
priced ’scope. While they are admitted- 
ly not the equal of the expensive glasses, 
either optically or mechanically, thou- 
sands of riflemen today are getting just 
about twice the pleasure out of their 
shooting as they did before certain wise 
manufacturers conceived the idea of 
giving the forgotten man a break. Why 
more shooters are not enjoying their 
use seems to be wrapped up in the gen- 
eral impression that they are a slipshod 
concoction of painted tin, poor lenses, 
and coarse cross hairs. Don’t you be- 
lieve it! You get a very precise, very 
deadly little instrument for your money! 


Y INTEREST in the rifle, supple- 
M mented by the ‘scope dates back 
to a memorable bout with ether and a 
surgeon's scalpel, followed by many 
months abed. Among the magazines I 
turned to was an old issue of a sports- 
man’s monthly. There I found an arti- 
cle dealing with the joys of a telescope 
sight as an aid to game getting. Up 
to this time my opinion of one who 
would use a ’scope on game was about 
on a par with that of taking candy from 
a baby. This article, however, pre- 


sented an entirely different picture of 
the real principles and advantages un- 
derlying the use of ’scope sights, and 
instantly I found myself wanting to 
learn more about them. 

Frankly, I never bothered with the 






















you can’t afford to go without a good ‘scope 
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technical and optical mysteries that 
make the things tick. I had the word 
of authorities that they did, which was 
sufficient. Of more interest to me was 
the avowed superiority of low mount 
over high mount, low power over high 
power (in the hunting type of arm); 
the advantage of internally adjusted 
‘scopes over those having adjustments 
in the mount, etc. You may be sure 
that before very long I knew exactly 
what kind of outfit I wanted. 

When finally I could move about un- 
der my own steam, I took careful in- 
ventory of all ordnance on the prem- 
ises. The outlook was disheartening. 
There were a couple of shotguns, a 
lever-action deer rifle, and a 23-A Sav- 
age .22 Long Rifle Sporter. Certainly 
no super-super here. But wait! I 
picked up the Savage and threw it to 
my shoulder. One lesson I had learned 
rather thoroughly in the course of my 
“education” was that for best results 
with a telescope sight a rifle must pos- 
sess three fundamental things—a low 
bolt lift to permit low 'scope position, 
at least good accuracy, and a stock that 
would lend itself to the installation of a 
gunsling. The Savage appeared to have 


ing a very sweet-balancing little arm 
into the bargain. No Hornet, of course, 
but there was considerable consolation 
in the fact that ammunition would not 
cost 3 cents a shot. Now all I needed 
was the ‘scope. 


J fe T stopped me. ‘Scopes at prevail- 
ing prices—-the cheapest of which I 
had any knowledge then retailed for 
around $25—were still far beyond 
the reach of my waning resources. 
But one day I came across a manu- 
facturer’s ad, and at first I thought 
his price must be a misprint, but a 
check-up revealed that the guy 
really meant it! Even then, $7.70 
looked like mighty little coin of the 
realm if the equipment advertised 
was to be an aid rather than a 
hindrance. (Continued on page 72) 


Searc displays a pair of Cali- 
fornia ground squirrels that 
went prowling once too often 


Two .22's that are poison with 


‘scopes: The Model 75 Winches- 
ter (left) and the Savage 23-A 
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Meet the Trout Family! 


BROOK TROUT 


Salvelinus fontinalis. 


HIS is the original Eastern charr, 
‘T commoniy called native trout in the 
East and brook trout in the West, 
but originally found only in waters east 
of the Mississippi, in the United States, 
and east of Saskatchewan in Canada. 
Until civilization’s needs overbalanced 
nature’s normal program, the brook 
trout was a natural in all trout streams 
of the Atlantic coast region as far 
south as northern Georgia and in some 
of the boundary Midwestern states. 
Many of the ponds in the northern part 
of this range which now contain bass 
were in those days purely brook-trout 
waters. I have personally fished a num- 
ber of these ponds and believe that some 
of them would still be fine places for 
brookies if other species of 
fish not natural to them had 


The brook trout is most good to look 
at, and nice to handle on the rod. It isa 
strong and speedy fighter but cannot be 
called spectacular. It rarely jumps, but 
often thrashes on the surface of the 
water—one of its favorite methods of 
throwing the hook. When not doing this 
it fights in a determined bulldog man- 
ner. It is an excellent fish for pond- 
stocking purposes as long as the water 
is suitable for it. It is one of the best 
tasting of the trouts, but I must admit I 
do not care for it as a food when the 
fish are larger than 10 to 12 in. 


BROWN TROUT 
Salmo fario. 


This fish may well be called the savior 
of trout fishing in heavily settled com- 
munities. It is a more hardy fish than 


months, browns rise more consistently 
throughout the entire season. 

While the brown trout is probably the 
most wary and angler-wise of all the 
species, he is a delight to the dry-fly 
angler who understands the quarry he 
is seeking. Other varieties are likely to 
school in deep holes and other protected 
spots regardless of available food sup- 
ply, or to make general migrations dur- 
ing certain periods of the year, but the 
brownie is inclined to make a perma- 
nent home where he can find a steady 
supply of food. He will feed any place 
in his vicinity where the pickings might 
be good. This might be in the deepest 
holes or the most shallow parts of the 
stream, provided these shallow stretches 
are in reasonable proximity to hiding 
places. It is this trout’s tendency to 
feed in the shallows which makes him 
such a friend of the dry-fly 
angler. He is often found in 





not been introduced. 

Sizes of adult brook trout 
range from less than leg! 
nverage in the extreme south- 
ern range, and in certain 
streams in the entire range, 
to a weight of 10 lb. or more. 
Today perhaps the largest 
average brook trout come 


from the Canadian seacoast S 4 <3 ~ 
where they run to the ocean C = =. 
é are called se: ; Sal- OACHMAN Z ee ae 
rons a Pacers ‘ praca (Wet) aN PRroFessor ’ 

. a (Bucktail) % 


tus. However certain Maine, 
Canadian, and Western inland 
waters produce unusually 
large specimens. Stocking of 
Eastern brookies in regions 
west of the Mississippi has 
proved very satisfactory in 
waters which were suitable 
for them. 

3rook trout are ready strik- 
ers, but in my estimation re- 
spond better to a wet fly than 
they do to a dry fly. Of course 









Atlantic Salmon 








water which barely covers his 
fins. When in such locations 
he will take almost any sort 
of fly you might cast over him 

so long as it is done so that 
he isn’t aware that it has any- 
thing to do with an angler. I 
wonder how many readers 
realize the truth of this state- 
ment? Those who do, already 
have benefited or will benefit 
from it. 

The brown trout feeds on 
flies, nymphs, minnows, or 
anything else which comes un- 
der the dietary possibilities of 
a trout. As a rule, subdued 
patterns of wet and dry flies 
will be better than gaudy ones. 
While it is usually best to fish 
for him with full regard for 
the natural presentation in 
mind, there are times when 
something far from natural, 
both in the fly or lure and in 
the presentation, will produce 


at times in any water, and = S best. 

frequently in some waters, cz = a < 

they will rise well to a dry fly; Siver Fr Dusty GA RAINBOW, STEELHEAD 
but on the whole it is only the DocTOR am MILLER -247/ Jock Scott : 


smaller specimens which do 








In discussing these fish, 





so consistently. 

To get the large ones in the 
deep pools and stillwaters they 
seem to prefer, the angler will 
do best with a wet fly or bucktail, fished 
with the hand-twist retrieve I have de- 
scribed here before. In many waters, 
fancy patterns such as Parmachene 
Belle, Montreal, McGinty, Royal Coach- 
man, Professor, and others in this type 
will be most effective. However, I have 
found that more subdued patterns such 
as the Blue Quill, Ginger Quill, and so 
forth will often bring amazing results 
when ‘the popular patterns fail. One can 
never make positive statements regard- 
ing best fly patterns in a general way. 
Usually specific conditions and particu- 
lar locations will have a decided bearing. 
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Two members of a gamy tribe, and some of the flies they like 


the brook trout, and seems to be able 
to withstand the effects of the growing 
popularity of angling, as well as the 
steadily increasing warmth of waters 
due to human works. This fish grows 
faster than fontinalis and quite readily 
adapts itself to local conditions which 
would often mean the utter extermina- 
tion of other species. 

In my estimation the brownies start 
rising to the fly in the spring a bit later 
than would brook trout under the same 
conditions. But on the other hand, ex- 
cept in isolated cases where brook trout 
are found in spring holes during the hot 


either separately or together 
I am bound to get into deep 
water, for scientists them- 
selves have got into trouble trying to 
classify them. I'll play safe by quoting 
Jordan and Evermann’s “American Food 
and Game Fishes”: 

“It is now known that the small trout 
found in the coastal streams of Cali- 
fornia [so-called Salmo irideus] are 
identical with the young of the steelhead 
[called Salmo gairdneri] of the Califor 
nia coast and probably of the Columbia 
also. This being true, the so-called rai! 
bows of our coastal streams are simpl) 
the young steelheads that did not ru! 
down to sea... but remained in fres! 
water where they took on more brilliant 
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Therefore . the trout of our 


colors. 
‘alifornia coastal streams must be called 


Salmo gairdneri. Whether you call them 
steelheads or rainbows does not matter 
sreatly. But in McCloud River and 
ther tributaries of the upper Sacra- 
mento is a rainbow trout which Dr. 
ordan named Salmo shasta, the real 
ainbow of the fish culturists . very 
rilliantly colored, never descending to 
the sea, and in every way well deserving 
to be known as the rainbow trout.” 
And this fish, the book explains, is the 
rainbow trout” which has been widely 
planted in many parts of the United 
states by government fish culturists. 
Scientific distinctions aside, from my 
own observations I find that there is a 
difference between the rainbow trout of 
inland waters and the steelhead which 
runs to the sea. I can readily see, too, 
that if one fish were landlocked and 
nother of the same group were left 
free to go to ocean when the urge came, 
this would eventually lead to different 
characteristics in each fish, even though 
they were brothers. There would be 
frustration in one case, fulfillment in 
the other, as we find happening even to 
us godlike humans. At any rate, so far 
as fishermen are concerned, there are 
two species—the rainbow and the steel- 
head. They look different, even the 
smallest specimens, and react differ- 
ently in the presence of the angler. 


RAINBOW TROUT 


In many lakes and streams the rain- 
bow responds readily to flies which have 
distinct glitter and life. Naturally this 
suggests tinsel bodies, but it does not 
mean that these fish will not take flies of 
somber hue. As a matter of fact, some- 
times they prefer them. Among my own 
old fishing notes I read this observation: 
“IT find that the small dry flies of grayish 
coloration are just as effective for the 
rainbows of the Encampment in Wyom- 
ing as they were when I fished so much 
on the Ausable of New York.” 

When it comes to dry flies, I'd prefer 
some fly in gray to anything else in fish- 
ing for these species. A grayish-cast 
hackle with gold or silver tinsel, or with 
yellow silk, wool, or translucent body is 
quite effective. However, even here I 
find that on occasion a dull gray body is 
better than the rest, and sometimes 
bivisibles are better than anything else. 

One should never get too partial when 
it comes to fly patterns. It is true that 
most of the time some old favorites will 
be all that is necessary but there are 
other times when—! Well, most of you 
have had the experience represented by 
the exclamation mark. My present fa- 
vorite all-around fly is a combination of 
white, black, brown, grizzly, and badger 
tied on a short to medium-short-shanked 
hook and small-diameter hackle for the 
size of the hook. After three years of 
extensive use it is still proving effective 

but it might fail next year. That is 
something no man can predict. Still, the 
fly is a good combination for all trout. 


THE STEELHEAD AND THE 
ATLANTIC SALMON 


have paired these two fish because 
they are in some ways so similar. They 
are both acrobats in the air and long- 
distance runners in the water. When 
hooked they fight similarly, but at com- 
parable distances from salt water I be- 
lieve that the salmon loses more energy 
than does the steelhead. 
When fishing with wet flies the same 
tics prevail for either, but the taste 
in flies certainly differs. The steelhead 
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seems to prefer an exaggerated variety 
of regular trout patterns together with 
some specials made exclusively for 
them. A limited but representative list 
of such patterns as Royal Coachman, 
March Brown, Gibson Girl, Golden De- 
mon, and others, together with some 
specials such as Umpqua and Cummings, 
will do very well in most steelhead wa- 
ters. But salmon seem to choose more 
elaborate patterns, such as the expen- 
sively dressed Silver Doctors, Dusty Mil- 
lers, Jock Scotts, Silver Grays, and 
others which have long been enthroned 
in the hearts of Atlantic salmon fisher- 
men. However, Salmo salar is a more 
ready riser to the dry fly than is the 
steelhead—in fact during certain periods 
the Atlantic salmon will rise to the 
surface when he won't take a sunken 
fly. I've never heard of this in connec- 
tion with the steelhead trout. 


THE CUTTHROAT OR 
RED-THROATED TROUT 


Salmo clarkii. 


From what I have heard of the experi- 
ences of others, this fish would seem 
very similar to the brook trout as far as 
the angler is concerned. That is, meth- 
ods used in brook-trout fishing will be 
suitable for these fish. However, I must 
admit that in my own experience the 
cutthroat is a more ready riser to the 
dry fly than the brook trout. In ponds 
cutthroats are great cruisers. When 
fishing for them there watch for their 
movements, determine the course of 
their progress, and then drop the fly in 
or on the water so that it comes directly 
in the path of their advance. 


THE LAKE TROUT 
OR MACKINAW 


Cristivomer namaycush. 


The fly seasons for lake trout are very 
short, but exceedingly snappy while they 
last. The first season is available every- 
where—spring. For the first two weeks 
or so after the ice goes out on a lake, 
the lakers will be found in the shallows 
and will provide good sport for the fly- 
fisherman. The other time comes in the 
fall. 

The best places to find lakers at these 
times is at the rough, bowlder-strewn 
reefs, or along rocky shores where the 
stones are large enough to form pockets 
and holes. To be worth while these 
places must be in reasonable proximity 
to the deep waters in which the trout 
live during the balance of the year. 

Lake trout seem to rise best to flies 
when the surface of the water is rough. 
Because of this they are often called 
dirty-weather trout. When the weather 
is calm they are inclined to retire to the 
deeper portions of the shallows. This 
necessitates the use of a sinker, which 
is not needed when they are in the more 
shallow sections. Streamer and buck- 
tail flies, either with or without spin- 
ners, are most suitable for these fish. 

During most of the season they must 
be fished for with a wire line in water 
from 60 to 100 ft. in depth. For this 
fishing, spoons of some sort seem to be 
most satisfactory. Of course this is 
strictly a trolling proposition, but under 
the right conditions and with suitable 
tackle can be plenty of sport.—Ray 
Bergman. 


Editor’s note: This is the first of a 
series of vignettes of popular fresh- 
water game fish and their ways to ap- 
pear in this department. Next month 
Ray Bergman will take up the black 
bass, pike, and related fish. 
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Those Irish Bass 


(Continued from page $1) 


they’ve stopped feeding,” O’Neil said 
finally. “Let’s move.” 

“Wait a minute,” I said. “Every time 
I used a green frog I got a hit. Let’s see 
if that makes a difference.” 

Only four green frogs were left. We 
promptly used two. Almost as promptly, 
we each had a strike. 


“How do you like my system?” 

“It’s O.K. Those Saint Paddy frogs 
sure do the trick.” 

“Say, I'll bet that’s the answer! An 
Irish bass naturally would be crazy 
about green frogs.” 

“’Course,” said O’Neil, easily. “I knew 


that all along.” 

“Yeh, so you spend the morning teach- 
ing that brown bullfrog to swim!” 

Ilis answer, a mighty eloquent one, 
was to land his fish while I lost mine. 

Hastily we hooked on our last two 
mreen frogs. Again the bass received 
them eagerly. This time the fish crossed 
our lines and in the tangle I lost mine; 
but although O’Neil had to hand-line his 
bass, he finally landed it. 

Our hands were too numb to untangle 
the snarled lines, so we rowed ashore, 
built a roaring fire and had lunch, the 
main course of which was innumerable 
cups of pleasantly scalding tea. Finally 
our warmed fingers solved the line 
tangle, but a new supply of green frogs 
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was our real problem. A near-by stretcl 
of marsh was scantily populated wit} 
frogs and mighty few were the desire: 
emerald hue. In two hours of cold 
sloppy going, we finally collected sever 
but they paid dividends in the form of 
four two better than four pounds 

So, with the short October afternoo: 
drawing to a close, we headed towar: 
camp, stopping en route to cast the ba 
that had supplied the largemouth bas 
the previous day. O’Neil missed two hit 
on his wobbler before he landed a litt 
largemouth, not more than a pound and 
a half. Usually such fish were released 
promptly but he kept this one. Then 
starting the outboard, he sent us racins 
for camp. 


bass 


“How'd you make out today?” asked 
Williams out of the darkness, as we 
beached our boat. 

“O.K., except for one lousy Welsh 
bass.” 

Off guard, Williams flashed his light 
“Where is he?” 

O'Neil pointed. 

“Why,” Williams protested, “he’s noth 
ing but a little bigmouth.” 

“Correct, brother. And that makes 
him a typical Welsh bass!” 


Me, I grabbed the fish and staggered 
off to the ice house before they started 
throwing things. 








Learn to Cast in Your Own Back Yard 


(Continued from page 27) 


As for the line, no special care is re- 
quired in back-yard casting, unless the 
grass is wet or you are casting into a 
pool. Then the line, if anything but 
nylon, should be unwound from the reel 
and dried on a suitable framework or 
drying reel after each use—nylon re- 
quires no special drying. At first do your 
back-yard casting when the grass is dry, 
for a dry line casts easier than a wet 
one. Later, it might be a good idea to 
wet the line deliberately, just to get the 
feel of wet casting. 

When you buy a new rod, it will be in 
good shape. Take pains to keep it that 
way. If the rod is of blued steel, or steel 
plated with some metal such as cad- 
mium, occasional rubbing with an oily 
rag will keep it in good condition. Many 
steel rods are finished with lacquer or 
baked enamel. These finishes can be 
protected by waxing. There are on the 
market special rod-waxing preparations, 
some of which produce a wax film that 
is harder and more durable than the 
waxes used on furniture and automo- 
biles. It is a good idea to use a little oil 
on the joints of a rod, no matter what 
the finish. This prevents sticking and 
corrosion. If you find a rusty spot on a 


rod, remove it with fine steel wool, or 
abrasive cloth or paper, and apply new 
enamel, lacquer, or oil. Rust solvents 


will simplify the job of cleaning up a 
badly-rusted rod. 

Many people ask me how 
ment for tournament and 
casting differs from that I 
fishing. Essentially, there isn’t much 
difference. I use a free-spool reel for 
exhibition casting, in which I break 
balloons, flick cigarettes from an 
sistant’s mouth, toss the lure through 


my equip- 
exhibition 
use when 


as- 


hoops at long range, and so on, but for 
ordinary fishing I prefer a level-winder 
And, of course, I use a lighter line for 
tournament and show work than for 
fishing. My favorite rod is one having 
an aluminum offset handle and a pistol 


like finger hook. Not long ago I got hold 
of a specially designed hand-fitting cork 
grip. This makes the rod lie naturally 
and seemingly more lightly in my hand 
and helps improve my casting. Also 
in actual fishing, the cork handle is easy 
to hold when wet. 
3ack-yard angling, 
a preparatory 


besides serving as 
course to actual fishing 
is in itself a lot of fun. Two or more 
casting fans can work up a surprising 
amount of enthusiasm just by competing 
with each other in trying to hit targets 
of the kind described. Later, if they like 
they may employ the skill thus perfected 
to win prizes in competitions and sport 


ing shows. But at any rate, they will be 
learning how to catch more fish 


which, after all is the object of fishing 


Smelt Culture Simple 


OLLECTION of eggs of the smelt 

which run up the tidal streams and 
brooks of Maine to spawn is nov 
achieved by a simple and ingenious proc 
which avoids the necessity of stri] 
eggs from the fish and hatchins 
them 3urlap bags are laid on the 
stream beds of those waters in which th 
smelt appear in the spring. These bag 
become covered with spawn. The egg 
are kept in water while being tran 
ported and then placed on the strea! 
beds of tributaries of those lakes whic! 
are to be stocked. These smelt are va 
uable forage fish. 
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4828 North 27th Street, 
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ANGLERS: 
QUERIES 


| 
Casting Lightweight Plugs | 


Question: Last season I had good luck with 
midget bass plugs—™% to % oz.—but couldn't 
cast them more than 15 or 20 yd. with my rod 
and reel. What kind of outfit should I have?— 
A. B., Pa. 


Answer: For plugs weighing '4 oz. or more, 
the average bait-casting outfit should work, but 
for the % and %-oz. lures you'll need a free 
spool reel with an aluminum spool built up to 
large diameter with a cork or balsa-wood arbor. 
The line should be light—not over 6-lb. breaking 
strength—and the rod about 6 ft. long and 
weighing about 4% oz. This is if you use regu- 
lar bait-casting methods, The newly popular 
spinning rod and reel are also exceedingly good 
for this work. For your purposes, the 7 ft. spin- 
ning rod would be right.—R. B. 


Fly Rod for Steelheads 


Question: I’m planning to fish for steel 
heads in the Santa Ynez River, Calif. Would a | 
6-oz. fly rod and a reel and line to balance be 
all right? —M. P., Calif.. | 


Answer: That 6-oz. rod should be perfectly 
satisfactory, but since the fish sometimes run 
rge be sure to have at least 300 ft. of backing 
line spliced to your regular fly-casting line, and, 
course, a reel large enough to hold the 
whole business.—R. 


Injured Minnow Dives 


Question: I have trouble keeping injured- 
inow plugs from diving when jerked on the 

retrieve, if attached to a cable leader. And if I 
n't use such a leader I lose a plug or two 
ery time out.—J. M., Pa. 


Still ahead .. . the finest fishing of the year... and an 
Evinrude will help you make the most of every golden /' 
hour of it! And look ahead ... the Evinrude you buy / 
this year will continue to pay dividends in better sport |, | /. 
for many a happy fishing year to come. Any Evinrude gi 
model will give you the greatest features fishermen ae 
want... sure starting ease and wonderfully smooth 
and quiet operation ... Co-Pilot steering and 3 
low trolling speed...utmost operating ease 
and carefree dependability. See your Evinrude if 
dealer... his name is listed in your classified i ds 
phone directory under “Outboard Motors”. f 


EVINRUDE 








Answer: Unfortunately any wire leader or 
ce will spoil the action of these sensitive 
gS; even a too-heavy line or a loop con- 
tion with the line will ruin their effective- | 
ss. There’s nothing you can do about it ex- 
pt to make sure that the end of your line is 
t frayed or rotted before you tie the plug to 
and then hope for the best.—R. B. 
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Square Off With a Sockeye 


(Continued from page 15) 


I fish for in there?” I wanted to know. 
“Just about anything you please,” 
Kalk said. “Bass and bluegills, and cut- 
throats and big Dolly Vardens. And 
silver trout. Mostly silvers, in fact.” 

I was puzzled. I thought I'd heard of 
most of the trout of North America. I 
knew something about brown trout and 
gray trout and brook trout and steel- 
heads, and I’d read plenty about golden 
trout. But silver trout were new to me. 

“They're really landlocked sockeye 
salmon,” Pietsch went on, and I saw 
the light. 

“Same as the flat trout up in Flat- 
head Lake?” 

“Probably,” he agreed. “The fisher- 
men here mostly call ’em_ bluebacks. 
Whatever you call ’em, they’re a mighty 
good fish, and Pend Oreille is full of 
them.” 

“Are they coming now?” I asked. 

Pietsch and Kalk exchanged grins. 
“The limit,” Art said, “is twenty five. 
Because we want to show you some real 
good fishing, the chances are you'll hit 
an off day; fishing is like that. But if 
you don’t get the limit I’ll—TI'll give you 
the springer there. No, I won’t do that. 
I'll give you my new car instead!” 

There was a few more minutes of 
fishing talk, and by that time you 
couldn’t have dragged me out of Sand- 
point with an ox team. 

Kalk called Fay Williford. Williford, 
he explained, knew Pend Oreille as a 
springer knows pheasant scent. That 
was good enough for me. We made a 
date, Williford and I, with the silvers. 
An early-morning date. 

While we puttered around the boat- 
house the next morning, getting set, 
Williford told me the story of the Pend 
Oreille sockeyes. The first planting of 
fry was made seven years ago, he re- 
lated. Now the bluebacks have crowded 
every other fish in the lake into second 
or third place. 

Salmonlike, they die after spawning. 
The October spawning run in the Clark 
Fork River is something to behold, said 
Williford, estimating that not fewer than 
200 tons of the silvers make that annual 
autumn migration, never to return to the 
lake. But they’re replaced each season 
with incredibly vast clouds of baby sock- 
eyes. In addition to the Clark Fork run, 
the sockeyes spawn in shoal areas in a 
score of places in Pend Oreille. 


HEY spawn at four years,” r host 

explained, “and they don’t str ike until 
the year they’re due to spawn. As a re- 
sult, every fish you'll catch today will be 
as like the next one as two peas from 
the same pod. They won’t vary an inch 
in size.” 

I was interested, but the question 
uppermost in my mind wasn’t how the 
silvers looked. What I really wanted to 
know was whether I'd have a chance to 
look at a few of ’em on the end of my 
leader. I asked Williford about it. 

He chuckled. “We've commercialized 
the silvers here since last winter,” he 
said. “The lake is so full of ’em we're 
honestly afraid they'll crowd everything 
else out entirely. No nets. All hook-and- 
line fishing. The fellows licensed to take 
‘em for sale are allowed a limit of fifty 
pounds a day. It takes just about eighty 
silvers to make fifty pounds. And it’s a 
rare day when every boat out of Sand- 


” 


point doesn’t come in with the limit! 


The rods he’d brought along were a 
mite too heavy to suit my taste for a 
fish running under a pound in weight 
The silvers were battlers; on that Willi 
ford, Pietsch, and Kalk agreed. But I 
didn’t see how any fish was going to d 
his best against tackle that was definite 
ly out of his class. When Williford 
started to rig one of the outfits I balked 
outright. 

He attached a pair of big spinners 
pike size, with a plastic rudder in front 
to keep the line from kinking. Behind 
the big spinners came a little one, about 
No. 4, and astern of the whole layout 
was one medium-size garden worm—the 
business end of the outfit. The silvers 
are taken by trolling. 

There was enough hardware on the 
end of a Williford’s line, when he started 
paying it out over the side of the boat 
to handicap a rodeo steer. I said as 
much. 

“Well, sure, you can use a light rod, 
he agreed. “They’re up near the top at 
this season. A small spinner will get 
down to ’em all right.” Then he made 
an admission. “I carry these rods for 
dudes,” he said. “They get excited when 
the fish start coming, and snarl hell out 
of the line, and if the rod isn’t tough 
they smash it. But you go ahead. You 
got a light rod along. Use it.” 

I rigged a size 4 triple spinner, on my 
bait-casting outfit, threaded on a worm, 
paid out sixty or seventy yards of silk 
and pretty soon I had an answer. He 
came at the bait cautiously and easily 
no more than a light tapping, and at 
his first knock my mind went back to 
the blue lakes of Algoma and the big 
squaretails that signal their attack in 
that same delicate fashion. 


UT tapping is no common trait of the 

silver, Williford assured me, and ten 
seconds later I found out for myself 
Way back there behind the boat, in the 
cold green water of Pend Oreille, a light 
weight thunderbolt smashed suddenly 
into my line, and hung on! 

If you’ve ever tussled with a bulldog 
on the end of a short piece of rope you 
know how the silver feels in battle 
There was a shock of solid resistance 
when this first one took hold, and then 
his hammer blows came volleying along 
the rod, one after another, sending their 
shock through my wrist and along my 
arm into my shoulder—and I could feel 
myself recovering from the disease that 
had troubled me for 2,500 miles. 

“Handle him sort of easy,” I heard 
Williford urging. “Their mouths are 
tender this time of year.” 

But there’s no way to handle a silver 
easy in the first sixty seconds of his 
scrap. This one tugged and barrel- 
rolled, and fought the punishment of 
the rod, and I made no effort to bring 
him in until that initial tantrum was 
ended. 

He quieted down finally, and I led him 
along toward the boat without much 
trouble—for a while. He was maybe 
twenty yards away when he realized |! 
was slipping something over on him, and 
he stopped in his tracks and wouldn't 
come any farther. 

We had quite an argument about it 
He bucked and cakewalked all over the 
place, but the steady pull of the rod was 
too much for him and he came along 

(Continued on next page) 
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Square Off With a Sockeye 


(Continued from 


ghting every step of the way—until he 
iw the boat. Then he really uncorked. 
fe came to the top for the first time, 
nd danced on his tail in a pinwheel of 
ray. When that didn’t do any good he 
ent down, dodging the landing net, and 
cut half circles just out of reach. Iswung 
him back toward Williford, and he was 

ill putting on a great show when the 
net slid under him and he came aboard. 

Me, I felt better. In fact I felt swell. 
But I took no chances on a relapse. I 
fished another worm out of the bait can 
and got my line back in the water just 
as quickly as I could, but before I could 
pay it out there was a yelp from Williford, 
busy covering my trout with a wet cloth, 
and he had important business on his 
own hands. 

His fish was halfway to the boat when 
No. 2 came my way. We landed ’em, one 
after another, and Fay shook his head 
solemnly. 

“We've made a bad beginning,” he 
announced. “We both landed our first 
fish. It’s always better to lose the first 
one.” But somehow I didn’t feel any 
great concern. 

There was a ten-minute lull after that, 
and then his rod tip bent in a series 
of sudden jerks and the show was on 
again. He coaxed the fish along without 
too much trouble until it was twenty 
feet behind the boat. There it came to 
the top, walked a good rod length on its 
tail, did a couple of flipflops, and ham- 
mered itself free of the hook. 

I had the same kind of luck with my 
next two, and then the fishing fell off. 
We trolled thirty minutes without a 
strike. “Told you we got off to a bad 
start,” my host remarked. Personally, I 
couldn’t see any reason to be discour- 
aged—I’d had fun enough to last me the 
rest of the way across the continent. 

We came in for a snack of lunch in 
midmorning and I had accounted for six 
trout. I was feeling pretty content with 
the world, and said as much, but Willi- 
ford just snorted at me. “This ain’t fish- 
ing!” he declared. “We'll rest for an 
hour and try it again. Sometime during 
the day they’ll start feeding. I mean 
| really feeding. Then I'll show you some 
silver-trout fishing to Loe 











remember! 


E DRIFTED back onto the lake at 

the end of an hour. The wind was 
pouring down off the high peaks of the 
Cabinet Range, to the east of us, sharp 
and cold. I had a hunch we wouldn't 
see much more good fishing in the teeth 
of that wind. 

We trolled for half an hour without a 
strike. Then, down in the deep waters 
of Pend Oreille, somebody must have 
hit a dinner gong. Williford drew first 
blood, a reckless, lusty silver that fought 
him every foot of the way from strike 
to net. Long before his fish was landed 
I made contact and was very busy on 
I own account. 


| While I fought the last round, close up 
beside the boat, Williford paid out line 
and hooked a second trout. My eyes 
kind of widened at that. I hurried my 
fish a little in the last few seconds of the 
bout, baited up—and the strike came 
like a thunderbolt, the instant I stopped 
ying out line. 
In twenty minutes we took six fish and 
t four, and there was never a lull in 
e action. 
I laid my bait rod aside then. 





Down 
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under the forward deck of the boat was 
the fly rod I’ve used for ten years on 
squaretails and the steelheads of Lake 
Charlevoix, and smallmouth bass and a 
lot of other good fish. I’ve always hoped 
some day to see that little rod die with 
its boots on. Maybe, I told myself, if I'd 
turn a little reckless the silver trout of 
Pend Oreille could do the trick. 


PIPE TOBACCO 
MUST STAND 


On Its Own Hind Legs 


| NO MATTER HOW MANY pretty “word pic- 


| tures” we could paint about EDGEWORTH 


Tobacco, it still has to stand the test of 


| being smoked in your pipe. 


} 


I rigged the fly rod with a big single- | 


action reel that carries 150 yards of 
silk casting line, finished off the com- 
bination with my triple spinner and a 
fresh worm, and made my offering to 
the landlocked sockeye clan. They 
weren't slow to take me up on it. A 
silver shock trooper spotted the spinner 
when it was fifty yards behind the boat 
and smashed into it with everything he 
had. 

That, mister, turned out to be a lovely 
slugging match! For once Mr. Blueback 
was up against tackle in his own weight 
division. There was no hardware to 
hold him down, and the backbone in the 
fly rod just about matched the backbone 
in the fish. In the matter of guts, maybe 
the fish had a trifle the edge! 

At the end of five minutes I hadn't 
gained enough line to make an impres- 
sion. Williford quit his own fishing 
long enough to watch me curiously for 
thirty seconds. “That trout acts mad,” 
he commented mildly at last. 

For the tenth time the tip of the rod 
went down in a graceful, curving arc 
until it almost touched the water, and 
the fish wigwagged his feelings elo- 
quently in a series of jerks that went 
all the way down to the reel seat. 


HE silver tired, finally, and I led him 

home. But when the net reached for 
him he found his second wind, and we 
had a merry session alongside the boat. 
In the end the bamboo outlasted the fish 
and we brought him in. 

“Well,” my host remarked, “I must 
say you got your money’s worth out of 
that one.” 

At the end of another hour we were 
creeping up toward the limit. The east 
wind, pouring down off the snow-pow- 
dered peaks, was turning colder, and 
my fishing fever was as cured as it will 
ever be. We voted to call it a day. 

Down by the dock that afternoon I en- 
countered two boys with a nice string 
of eleven trout. “How long were 
out?” I asked. 

“Oh, almost an hour,” one of ’em said 
“But they weren’t coming good this 
afternoon,” he added, in apology for 
the light catch. And remembering that 
last hour of fishing we had had, I under- 
stood what he meant. When the silvers 
are coming, an hour is good for more 
than eleven. 

I had just one thing more to learn 
about the silver thunderbolts of Lake 
Pend Oreille. I learned it when we sat 
down at the supper table that evening 
with four of ’em, golden brown and 
smoking, on a platter before us. That, 
brother, was a pleasant lesson. A fish 
reaches his highest destiny in _ hot 
grease, as every fisherman knows. Next 
to catching ’em I like to eat ’em. But 
I’ve had none I'll remember longer than 


the silvers of Pend Oreille. Idaho is a 
long way from home for me. I don’t 
know when I'll pass that way again. 


But when I do, take my word for it, I'll 


YOU EITHER LIKE IT better than all other 
brands—or you don’t. 


THE FACT that we have paid 43.69% more 
for EDGEWORTH leaf than the general 
market average (over the past ten years) 
won’t impress you one single bit— unless 
EDGEWORTH gives you extra satisfaction in 
your pipe. 


FRANKLY, we are glad to let EDGEWORTH 
“stand on its own hind legs.”” For we know, 


| from 39 years’ experience, that it usually 
| takes only a few pipefuls to win a man over 
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| SNOW-PROOF was 
forty € age 





you | 


plan another session with the eens 
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to EDGEWORTH. 
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SOFTENS, PRESERVES, 
WATER-PROOFS! 


originally developed 
snow-prooting hunters’ 
and trappers’ boots. It is now used every- 
terpre softening and pre- 

ts, gloves, 


‘SNOW-PRO 











wales. 
Leather’s 
Best Friend 














TEXAS 
RANGER BELTS 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off 
Belts as Western as the smell of a 
mesquite-wood fire. Made for you in 
Yoakum, Texas, by frontier saddle 
craftsmen. Top-grain saddle leather. 
Billet construction gives special com- 
fort and ease. Shown, right, the “Mus- 


tang Gray."’ Narrow model, 1” wide. 





Tooled floral design. Nickel silver 
: buckle set, $1.50. 






TEXAS TANNING & MFG. CO., Dept. 0-2 
Yoakum, Texas 


Find enclosed $1.50. Send me ao “Mustang Gray” in Saddle 


Tan Mohawk Tan Antique [_]. Waist . inches. Send 
Free Catalog | |} 

My Name —— a - — 
Address _ - —— 
City State 
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If a Shark Comes Your aa 


O THE average angler of the ocean 
depths, a black, triangular fin cut- 
ting lazily through the long swell, 
means—shark. A _ slight chill of 
nameless fear creeps over him, akin to 
the feeling inspired by the creak of a 
stair tread in the dark. Should said 


succeed in hooking the 
bringing it to gaff, 
one that he 


angler, however, 
shark, eventually 
the odds would be 10 to 
couldn't tell its species. 
Yet there is no fish which arouses 
greater interest in the angler or occu- 
pies such a position in his imagi- 
nation. So it might seem that 


998 lb. after most of its stomach had 
been removed. Some years earlier there 
were a number of casualties reported off 
the shores and in the estuaries of New 
Jersey, all attributed to this species. 
The great white shark is easily identi- 
fied by the slate-brown color of its back, 
shading to white along the sides and 
belly. The ventral fins are white edged 
with dull green. The body is muscular, 
and tapers from a wide head to a broad 
flanged tail. On this are lateral keels 
which are distinguishing features. The 


derives its name from spots, clearly dis 
cernible in the young fish, which “lb 


stripes in the maturer specimens, and 
frequently disappear altogether in the 
extremely large individuals. This vari- 


ety has been known to attain a length of 
30 ft., though specimens of 12 and 15 
are more common. The record caught 
on rod and reel weighed 1,380 lb. and 
was brought in on the Australian coast 
The head of this shark is broad and 
short and is equipped with an excep 
tionally wide mouth. The dorsal fin is 
not exceptionally high and is 

more rounded than angular. As 





ocean fishermen should familiar- 


ize themselves with the more 
common varieties, for their own 
satisfaction if for nothing else. 


Boat captains and professional 
fishermen appear to be equally 
ignorant; when one of the wedge- 
faced fish is brought alongside, it 
is generally dubbed a “ground” 
or “sand” shark, terms consid- 
ered adequate for ali purposes. 

If, however, a shark on the 
end of a line goes into the air in 
a series of stupendous leaps, it 
is immediately called a “mako,” 
though others of the mackerel- 
shark group, of which the mako 
is a member, frequently exhibit 
the same tendency toward aérial 
display. 

There is, however, a 
difference between the mako 
the common mackerel shark. This 
variation lies principally in the 
eye, that of the mako being round 
and dark, in contrast to the usual 
yellow tone of the mackerel 
shark’s. The mako furthermore 
is edible, its flesh resembling both 
in texture and taste that of the 
broadbill swordfish. This variety 
is no scavenger, but demands 
fresh bait, and bait that is mov- 
ing in the water, nor does the 


marked 
and 
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to its disposition, there is no 
shark so greatly feared by the 
natives of the Bahamas nor by 
those who live along the Gulf of 
Mexico. But in spite of this 
shark’s ferocious tendencies, it is 
sluggish when hooked, and mere- 
ly resorts to rolling on the line 
in an effort to cut it with its saw 
like tail or fins. 

The hammerhead, easily iden- 
tified by the peculiar formation 
of its head, is also a dangerous 
customer, though one might be 
led to conclude that its peculiar 
build would make it clumsy in 
the water. That, however, is not 
the case, although like the tiger 
shark, it cannot be considered a 
game fish in spite of its ferocity 

The mackerel, blue, black- 
tipped, and brown sharks, beside 
showing a fondness for human 
flesh, are distinctly worthy an- 
tagonists on rod and reel. They 
are all streamline, possess mus 
cular bodies, and in the case of 
the mackerel sharks, have tails 
which enable them to put on as- 
tonishing bursts of speed. 

When hooked, these sharks im- 
mediately register a resistance 
that calls for a harness and a 
stout rigging, with strong wire 
leaders at least 18 ft. in length 








mako possess the repulsive odor 
so common to the shark family. 
Anglers appear to be divided 


upon the subject of the voracity and 
ferocity of sharks, the vast majority 
evincing such a wholesome respect for 


the family that they would not venture 


into the water in their vicinity. There 
are a minority, however, who claim that 
sharks are entirely harmless, and that 
the tales of their rapacity are but ill- 
founded rumors. But these skeptics, I 
notice, are also reticent about swim- 
ming in waters frequented by sharks. 


there are certain sharks 
as man-eaters, and 
the name, while 


The truth is, 
which are known 
they richly deserve 
others are entirely harmless. Heading 
the savage group is the great white 
shark. Though generally found in 
warmer seas, it is not averse to prowling 
along our Northern coasts, and is fre- 
quently caught by anglers. One boated 
off the New Jersey coast in 1935 weighed 
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snout is rather blunt and the head pro- 
portionately wide. Teeth are large, ser- 
rate, and triangular. When the shark is 
swimming, its high dorsal fin frequently 
presents a perfect triangle. 

The white shark is not a game fish in 
the accepted sense of the word. When 
hooked, it will make several sustained 
rushes and then content itself with 
swimming sluggishly about at a consid- 
erable depth, relying on its weight to 
effect its freedom. 

Other varieties which inhabit our 
Northern waters, and against which the 
man-eating charge can be sustained, are 


the tiger, mackerel, hammerhead, blue, 
and brown sharks. None of these can 
be trusted, as research has proved, and 


contact with them should be distinctly 
discouraged. Probably the most danger- 
ous is the tiger, or leopard, shark, which 


At the prick of the hook, they 
never stand upon the order of 
their going, but depart at once in a 
furious rush which will strip off yards 
of line and cause the angler to fear that 
he has but an insyfficient supply. The 


man at the wheel is, under these condi- 
tions, quite as important as the man 
with the rod, for once the shark is 


brought near the boat, it evinces a dia- 
bolical tendency to foul the line in the 
propeller, and will swim swiftly back 
and forth beneath the cruiser’s keel 
a manner that will put any angler 
nerves to the test. The job of the helms- 


man, then, is to keep the boat away 
from the fish as much as possible, so 
that it will become exhausted before it 


is brought within reach of the gaff. 

It is advisable to take all precaution in 
boating a shark. Tournament rules pro 
hibit the shooting of sharks, but other- 
wise it is better to break a rule than to 
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» a leg. And that’s an ever-present 
pc ssibility when a shark is brought 
aboard. They may be dead to all in- 
tents and purposes, but having extreme 
tenacity they'll frequently revive suffi- 
ciently to close their jaws on the nearest 
morsel; if that happens to be one of 
your limbs you will have cause for in- 
stant and lasting regret. 

Ve know of a great white shark which 
vw hooked and brought near the boat, 
there to be adequately soothed with 
two .45/70 rifle slugs through the head. 
A rope was then passed about its tail 
and it was towed 20 mi. to where it was 
t be officially weighed. During the 
slight delay occasioned by the setting 
up of the scales, the shark was left to 
its own devices, and it employed the 
interval in biting large pieces out of a 
pier piling. 

There was another instance of a mako, 
presumably dead, being brought into 
t 
4 


le 


» cockpit of the cruiser, where it sud- 
ienly dealt the skipper of the craft such 
1 buffet with its tail that the worthy 
mariner was knocked over the rail into 
the sea, while the mate was deprived of 
most of his trousers by a single snap of 
the powerful jaws. 

Shark fishing does not demand the 
niceties of angling exacted by the ortho- 
dox game fish but there is a degree of 
satisfaction in going forth to a fray 
where quarter is neither asked nor giv- 
en, and where it is hammer and tongs 
all the way. 

Inasmuch as your tackle will be sub- 
jected to rough usage, it must be chosen 
with care. The rod can be either hickory 
or split bamboo; it’s merely a matter of 
preference. A rod of hickory is tougher, 
but it has a tendency to take a set 
quicker than split bamboo; however, 
hickory is cheaper. 

The length of tip is again a matter of 
preference. I advocate a long one, 72 in. 
and 17 oz., with a 24in. butt. The 
extra-long tip is naturally more flexible, 
and kills the fish more quickly and with 
far less strain on the angler. The reel 
must be strongly built, of any reliable 
make, and of sufficient size to carry 1,000 
ft. of 36-thread line. The reel seat should 
be strongly built and possess a locking 
device. 

A 3/64-in. stainless-steel cable, 18 ft. in 
length, is far superior to stiff wire, be- 
cause the latter may kink and break, 


Skill Snares the Striper 


especially if the shark rolls himself up 
in it—as they so frequently do. The best 
hook for shark fishing is a size 14/0, of 


the best steel, and with a wide curve and | 


efficient barb. 

Owing to the great weights attained 
by some sharks, a gaff with a 
handle is impractical. An eminent au- 
thority on shark fishing advocates the 
regular swordfish dart. 


rigid | 


The detachable | 


head is attached to 300 ft. of rope, which | 


is kept coiled in a bucket. The best pro- 
cedure is to stab the hooked shark with 
the swordfish dart, and when he is again 
brought alongside, to go to work on him 
with a stabbing lance made of a bayonet 
mounted on a strong shaft, a truly for- 
midable weapon. 

In drifting or chumming, a bucket of 
blood or the carcass of a freshly killed 
tuna, hung over the side, will attract 
sharks from a wide radius. For most 
varieties, a chunk of fish impaled on a 
hook is sufficient, but in trolling for 
mako or mackerel sharks, a more elab- 
orate bait must be constructed. Tandem 
hooks attached to the leader and con- 
nected by a small brass chain are the 
most satisfactory, inasmuch as a mako 
is frequently suspicious, and will bite a 
trolled bait back of a single hook with 
remarkable precision. 

The vision of sharks is none too acute, 
and they must, as a result, depend more 
upon scent. This fact is born out by the 
miscellaneous assortment of articles 
that are generally found in sharks’ stom- 
achs. Beer bottles, ladies’ hats, tin cans, 
shoe-trees, and, in one instance, a toilet 
set, complete with brush, comb, and 
toothbrush, all have been found cozily 
esconced in the interior of captured 
sharks. 

In spite of this, however, sharks are 
not always hungry, and there are times 
when they will refuse the most tempting 

aits. We spent several hours on one 
occasion endeavoring to persuade an 
exceptionally large specimen, who was 
lazing along the surface, to take a 
fresh mackerel dragged just in front of 
his nose. He showed interest neither in 
this bait nor in the body of a large squid, 
yet when a bundle of newspapers was 
thrown overboard, he charged them 
greedily. My only explanation of this is 
that there must have been a dearth of 
news that far out at sea.—C. Blackburn 
Miller. 


(Continued from page 22) 


One night last spring he took eight 
stripers, the largest 23 lb. and the small- 
est 7 lb., all caught on plugs. He told me 
that it would have been easy for him to 
catch many more that same night. He 
too is emphatic that study of the bass 
would bring success to many anglers 
who now complain of poor luck. 

We trollers sometimes go out in pretty 
rough weather in order to find the fish 
on the feed. Several years ago two or 
three of us were going out of Shark 
River Inlet in New Jersey on such a day. 
We found the waves pretty bad. A big 
one appeared off our bow and the boat 
was swung to meet it. We passed that 
ne all right, but behind it was another 
that was even bigger, and it broke over 
us. One of my friends was sitting on 
the engine hatch, and the wave took him 
out of the boat. Now, this sounds in- 
credible, but it’s the truth: he was 
washed right back in again! When he 
realized what had happened he fainted. 

Then there was the time during pro- 

bition when we were trolling on a 

ggy night. A red light pierced the fog 
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and we heard a hail in the darkness. 

“Say, where are we?” 

“Six miles off Shark River Inlet.” 

“Can we follow you in?” came from 
the unseen boat. 

“Sure. Come along.” 

When our boat reached the Inlet we 
shouted into the gloom—‘“Here’s Shark 
River Inlet.” 

There was no answer. The mystery 
boat had disappeared. The next day we 
heard that it was a rumrunner, and that 
the men aboard had been afraid that we 
might be federal officers. So they left us 
at the mouth of the Inlet and later 
landed their cargo farther north. 

I rate the striper as one of our best 
game fish because he is the cagiest one 
along our coast, and you have to know 
your business to get him. Just as the 
scientists are studying him in order to 
know his life history, and so make rec- 
ommendations as how best the species 
may be conserved, so we striper fisher- 
men are constantly adding to our 
knowledge of the best times, baits, and 
methods of catching him. 





...and may your fortunes 
never be “doon”’ so low that 
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A Super-Duper Hornet 











|. MOVES a sharp-pointed, spitzer bul- 
let along at .270 speeds. It’s report is 
sharp but light. It kicks not at all. It is 
an efficient wind bucker, accurate, sweet 
shooting. Better yet, it has a “point 
blank” range of about 225 yd. And it 
can be reloaded for about 2 cents a shot. 

That sounds like the ideal vermin 
rifle, and it just about is. It’s name is 
the .22/3,000 Lovell R-2. 

The only fly in the ointment is that 
the cartridge is a wildcat. You can't 
walk into your favorite gun store, slap 
some folding money on the counter, and 
take the ammunition away. You have 
to get a rifle rechambered for it, or have 
it made up from scratch. 

But anyway it is quite a cartridge, one 
which has a definite place in the Ameri- 
can cartridge line and one which I'd like 
to bet my hat will one day be made ina 
standard factory job. Sure, it’s a wild- 
cat, but so was the Hornet once, and the 
Swift and the .257. 

All these cartridges made their way 
because they had something, because 
they filled a gap. They aren't like those 
gun nut’s dreams, the .280 and .256 
Whosis, which will do almost as well as 
a .270 at a cost twice as high and with 
pressures running only 70,000 Ib. 

Anyway, there must even now be sev- 
eral hundred—even a couple of thou- 
sand—of these Lovells floating around 
and ‘the cartridge is semistandardized, 
since any of the custom handloaders 
can furnish the hulls to those who don’t 
like to reload for themselves. 
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O'Connor and his Lovell R-2, built on an 
old Sharps-Borchardt action and equipped 
with a fine straight-taper barrel. Its ‘scope 
is a Weaver 440-C on type B mounts 





The Lovell fills a gap because it will 


drive bullets of Hornet weight and 
heavier (sharp-pointed, wicked-looking 
missiles) at far higher than Hornet ve- 
locities, with a consequent flat trajectory 
that gives an absolute point-blank range 
to 200 yd., and what amounts to a prac- 
tical point blank to 225. 

Stated in practical terms, that means 
that you can center those cross hairs 
right on the chest of 
a prairie dog, and, 
using the same hold, 
can kill him up to 
slightly more than 
200 yd., which is a 
long way off for hit- 
ting an animal the 
size of a prairie dog, 
in spite of romantic 
tales to the contrary. 
The Hornet won't do 
that—and the Bee 
won't do it either. A 
.270 will and so willa 
Swift; but the cost 
with factory ammu- 
nition is from 8 to 10 
cents a shot, a nickel 
if you reload. 

Look at that lifesize outline of a 
prairie dog. The original was colored 
brown to simulate a natural purp. The 
only unnatural thing about it was that 
it didn’t chirp and wiggle its tail and 
that it had a *% in. bull painted on its 
chest to center the cross hairs. The rifle 
was sighted so the bullet struck 1 in. 


Lovell R-2, 47-grain 
net; 50-grain Lovell; 


above the point of aim at 100 yd., or 2% 
in. above the muzzle, as the center of 
the telescope sight is 1% in. above the 
bore. A careful check showed the point 
of impact at 200 yd. to be just 1 in. be- 
low the point of aim. 

The test fired at the prairie-dog tar- 
get consisted of three shots each at 100, 
150, 200, and 225 yd.; all shots prone with 
sling, as in the field. Of the nine shots 
at from 100 to 200 yards eight went into 
a group measuring 3x3% in. After each 
three shots I walked up, marked the 
target, went back 50 yd. farther, shot 
three more. One shot at 200 was well out 
of the group, giving a vertical dispersion 
of almost 5 in. However a 3x3 in. 
group under those conditions shows a 
highly accurate rifle and cartridge. 

By the time the range had stretched 
to 225 yd., a light wind had sprung up 
and I was trying to hold off the target 
about 3 in., with the result that the three 
shots went into 6 in. and only one of 
them hit the dog. All this proves noth- 
ing except that I didn’t have a definite 
aiming point, the wind may have varied, 
or that I may have been tired from 
walking back and forth. On a still day, 
all shots should have gone into 4 in. 

All in all, then, the Lovell has the 
Hornet licked, as it extends the point- 
blank range from 150 to a bit more than 
200 yd. making hits as easy at 250 as 
they are at 200 with the Hornet. 

Now, just why is this true? 

The answer, better-shaped bullets at a 
much higher velocity. The factory Hor- 
net load gives 45 and 46-grain bullets 
2,650 ft. a second at the muzzle. Those 
bullets are round-nosed, or at best semi- 
spitzers. Neither are so shaped as to 
retain velocity very ef- 
ficiently and they lose 
about 600 ft. a second 
over 100 yd. The faster 
a bullet loses velocity, 
the more it is affected 
by wind. So with the 
Hornet. A relatively 
light breeze (about 10 
miles an hour) will 
move a Hornet bullet 
about 3 in. at 100 yds., 
as near as I can figure 
A short, light, blunt 
bullet at high speeds a 
la Bee and Zipper, is 
the greatest little 
wind-drifter in the 
world. 

On the other hand, the Lovell uses 
beautifully shaped little spitzers weigh- 
ing 41, 45, 47, and 50 grains at velocities 
of from 3,100 to 3,500. J. Bushnell Smith, 
the custom loader, who furnishes Lovell 
cartridges, says he has had loads chrono- 
graphed, and the 45, 47, and 50-grain 
W-M bullets give instrumental velocities 
of 3,280, 3,200, and 3,100 respectively. As 
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I this final period of waiting before the opening of hunting sea- 
son, give a thought to the shells you'll use this year. 

Think of them not merely as inanimate things, but as tried and true 
companions of your happy days afield or in the marsh. 

Winchester shot shells—Ranger for upland game, Super Speed for 
wildfowl—are well worthy of the name of “‘Pal.’”’ They are real partners 
in the combination of man and dog and gun and ammunition. They 
have personality plus—a background of loyal and faithful service to 
American sportsmen through a full half-century of usefulness. 

Make up your mind now to try Winchester shells this year. You'll 
find they’re different in performance, with that difference working in 
your favor. They’ re fast, clean, uniform and powerful, with shot strings 
controlled for the type of shooting you want to do. Once you try them, 
you'll never give them up. They'll hold a place in your affections right 
along with “Spot” and “Boy” and the good old Winchester you'll 
shoot them in. And, like your faithful setters in the kennel, they’re 


waiting for you—at your Winchester dealer’s. Get yours early! 
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A Winchester Ammunition Guide FREE! - 


Winchester Repeating Arms Co. —_ 10-B.D, 
Co. 


New Hoven. Conn., U. “y A. 
Send me FREE your new Ammunition Guide, 48 large 
pages, giving detailed information on all Winchester 
sporting ammunition. P 
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muzzle velocities are ordinarily esti- 
mated, add 60 ft. to each figure. R. B 
Sisk, famous maker of .22 bullets, gives 
maximums of 3,500 with the 41-grain, 
and 3,300 with the 50-grain bullets. 

Take it as you will, the .22/3,000 is a 
speed merchant, with super-duper veloci- 
ties, about 4 the Hornet’s wind drift, 
and is flatter shooting and just as ac- 
curate. In reality it is more accurate 
under field conditions. Actually, it is a 
sort of a preview of the vermin rifle of 
the future. 

How come this name “Lovell’’? 
the cartridge and the first rifles were 
worked out by an experimental gun- 
smith named Hervey Lovell, who lives 
out Indianapolis way. It began as the 
old .25/20 single-shot case necked down 
for Hornet bullets. Special bullets came 
along for it after it became popular, and 
all gunsmiths now chamber for it. The 
R-2 variety of the .22/3,000 is the same 
case with a more abrupt shoulder for 
the more efficient burning of powder. 
The Lovell can be reloaded for about 2 
cents a shot. Powdcrs used are duPont 


Well, 


4198 and 4227, and Hercules 2400. 
A good many factory Hornet rifles 
have been rechambered for the Lovell 


and used as single shots or fitted with 
new magazines and used as repeaters. 
Even more, possibly, have been made up 
on old single-shot actions like the high- 
side-wall Winchester and the Sharps- 
Borchardt. 

My own is on a Sharps-Borchardt ac- 
tion, with a medium heavy 27-in. straight- 
taper barrel by that ace barrel maker, 
Bill Sukalle of Phoenix, Ariz. It is the 
R-2 variety. The stock is from a beauti- 
ful piece of Colorado walnut—-the work 
of the late A. G. Minar, one of the most 
talented stockers that it’s ever been my 
privilege to know. 

The ‘scope is a Weaver 440-C, 4X, the 
neglected big brother of the famous 330, 
and one of the best vermin ‘scopes made. 
Its 44-minute clicks make it as easy to 
adjust as any target ‘scope, and it 
can be mounted low. It is well adapted 
to running shots on the friskier varie- 
ties of vermin. For mounts, I pawed 
around in a bunch of Weaver “B's” until 
I found two that would match up on the 
receiver and barrel with a little fitting 
here and there. 

With that 440-C there is no impression 
of looking down a well at all, as there 
is with most high-powered target ‘scopes. 
The field is clear, bright, and is separ- 
ated from the outside world only by a 
shadowy rim. In spite of the short lati- 
tude of eye relief, which is true of all 
‘scopes of more than 3X, it is easy to 
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Remington's new entry in the field of low- 
cost, small-bore autoioaders, the Model 550. 
It handles .22 shorts, longs, or Long Rifles 
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pick up running game with it. And un- 
like the higher-powered target ‘scopes, 
it has what amounts to “universal” focus. 

The principal vermin, where I do my 
shooting, is the jack rabbit, which is 
just as apt to get up and run like hell as 
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In this test, O'Connor sighted his Lovell R-2 
to strike | in. above point of aim at 100 yd. 


it is to sit. And one of the things one 
notices in using the great speed of the 
Lovell cartridge, is that it is as easy to 
hit with as the .270, and the .270 is the 
greatest running-deer rifle I ever had my 
hands on, as well as the best coyote rifle. 
A man used to less fast-steppin’ bullets 
is going to overlead with the Lovell, sure 





as fate. But when you catch on, a ve- 
locity of almost 3,300 ft. a second really 
does simplify matters. 


EXPLAINING 
THE K-HORNET 


e Several correspondents have written in 
wanting to know just how, why, what, 
and when the so-called K-Hornet is. 
Well, the “K” is simply an ordinary run- 
of-the-mill Hornet rechambered so that 
when a factory Hornet cartridge is fired 
in it, the case expands to fit the cham- 
ber. The case is thus reshaped, for re- 
loading, with a somewhat larger powder 
capacity and a more abrupt neck, which 
gives better powder burning and supe- 
rior ballistics. Ideal Handbook dope on 
the K-Hornet shows 3,100 ft. a second, 
with a 40-grain bullet, 3,000 with a 41- 
grain, and 2,900, or a 250 increase in 
velocity, with the standard 46-grain job. 
A rechambering job runs about $5, and, 
as you see, results in considerably better 
ballistics. 

Some have seemed worried about this 
business of case expansion. No need 
Brass does some wonderful things. Fired 
in a 7 mm. chamber a .257 cartridge will 
expand to the prettiest 7 mm. case you 
ever saw, and compared to that, expand- 
ing the Hornet isn’t anything. 


MAW, THAT BULL PUP 
IS HERE AGAIN! 


e About a year ago, we carried a picture 
of the original Bull Pup rifle and its in- 
ventor, J. R. Buhmiller of Montana. We 
can't resist reproducing the portrait of 
another, which was passed along to the 
department by M. L. Stith of San An- 
tonio, who fitted it with the big Zeiss 
*scope it is wearing. If that isn’t the 
damndest-looking rifle you ever saw I'll 
eat it. You rest your cheek on the bar- 
rel, and the bolt handle comes under 
your armpit. A conventional fellow and 
a beauty lover, your correspondent 
wouldn’t be caught wearing one to a dog 
fight However, those who use them 
like them, say there’s nothing like them 
for shooting vermin from an automobile, 
and for use on the target range. 


THE REMINGTON 
550 SEMI-AUTOMATIC 


e Just the other day the express man 
left the long-rumored .22 Remington 
semi-automatic, a handsome, accurate 
little rifle with an appetite for cartridges 
like that of a dipsomaniac’s for booze 
So far my modest researches with it 
have cost me no less than $4.27. My two 
boys think if they fired it at a rate of 
less than 10 shots in five seconds some- 
one would come along and take it away 
(Continued on next page) 





Looks like something that got caught in 
the hay bailer! An adaption of J. R. Buh- 
miller's original Bull Pup rifle, it's meant 
for vermin and target shooting. The big 


- Zeiss ‘scope was mounted by M. L. Stith 
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from them. I'll have to send it back 
while I’m still solvent. 

We fed that little fellow shorts, longs, 
and Long Rifles, waxed, greased, and 
lubaloy, regulars and high-speeds. So 
far, not one malfunction. Accuracy, with 
the open sights, about 2 in. at 50 yd., 
which is plenty for a plinking and small- 
game rifle, which the 550 is. 

The stock of the 550 is man-size, with 
a generous hand-filling fore-end and 
close, full pistol grip. The weight is 
about 6% Ib. The tubular magazine 
holds 22 shorts, 17 longs, or 15 Long 
Rifle cartridges. The take-down system 
is the simplest imaginable. You mercly 
remove one screw in the bottom of the 
stock and lift barrel and action out. 

Only bug noticed: When you yank 
back on the cocking knob to feed the 
first cartridge into the chamber, it’s a 
pretty smart idea to guide it in with 
the fingers, at the same time releasing 
the spring pressure gradually. If you 
don’t, the cartridge misses the chamber 
about half the time, a minor annoyance. 
But once you start pulling that trigger 
she put-puts away without a hitch. 

Fine little rifle that, and an excellent 
addition to the good inexpensive .22 auto- 
matics now on the market. 


WING-SHOTS 
WITH A RIFLE 


e The next time someone tells you about 
hitting a bird in the air with a rifle, 
don’t put him down immediately as a 
teller of tall tales. A good many birds 
have been killed on the wing with rifles, 
and any fairly good shot who shoots at 
flying birds enough is going to kill some. 
A friend of mine, a good rifle shot and 
a crack skeet shot, was hunting turkeys 
last year, when a big gobbler, flushed by 
another hunter, came sailing right over 
a tree toward him. The shot was exactly 
like the No. 8 high-house bird in skeet, 
my friend says. He swung up with the 
turkey, squeezed the trigger with the 
rifle still swinging, and plugged that 
bird with a metal-cased .30/06 bullet 
right through the breast. 

Actually a flying turkey is not so par- 
ticularly hard to hit with a rifle, as tur- 
keys are large and they fly on a straight 
line. Many years ago, I followed a bunch 
of turkeys that had been shot at by a 
companion, up a steep hill that ended in 
a bluff. Just as I got to the top a bird 
launched itself from a clump of man- 
zanita and sailed out over the valley 200 
ft. below, going straight away from me. 
The shot looked easy. I held the gold 
bead at the bottom of the big bird’s 
body, squeezed the trigger, and both 
killed and cleaned it with one .270 slug. 

That shot may sound difficult. Actual- 
ly it was easy, since the bird was a large 
and practically stationary mark. 

I have seen a good many hawks, crows, 
and other slow-flying birds shot with a 
rifle. However, even on those birds, any 
average will be a rather poor one. 

The other day, I shot a great horned 
»wl on the wing with the Lovell. I don’t 
know who was more surprised, I or 
the owl. He was in a tree on a hillside 
where I was hunting jacks and he 
launched himself out of the tree and 
flew directly away, just as did the tur- 
key I mentioned. I put the cross hairs 
of the ’scope right on his tail. 

Another time I saw a duck killed on 
the wing with a .250/3,000, a crossing 
shot at a duck traveling a good 50 mi. 
an hour. That one, I am convinced, was 
pure luck. On another occasion, a pal of 
mine, an accomplished hand at breaking 
bottles in the air, decided he could kill 

(Continued on next page) 
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THE DOUBLE THAT RIDES LIKE A SINGLES 





























L. C. SMITH 


The Double that Sights 
Like a Single! 


The “bicycle built for two"’ offers double utility in a single unit . . . and 
‘the double that sights like a single’’ offers sportsmen multiple advantages in 
a fine shooting piece. Whether you've been accustomed to sighting a pump, 
automatic or over-under, the lighter, faster-handling L. C. Smith double with 


its famous Single Sighting Plane Rib will improve your shooting without alter- 
ing your aiming habits. This broad, raised, hollow rib presents to your eye a 
single sighting plane that effectively eliminates the canting and tilting which 


have heretofore prevented many sportsmen from enjoying the superiority of 
a double gun. With the Single Sighting Plane Rib standard equipment at no 
extra cost on every L. C. Smith, the advantages of all types are combined 
in this leading double. 


L. C. SMITH GUNS FROM $55.30 


Precise, skilled workmanship is readily evident in the design and finish of 
every L. C. Smith, but the perfect balance, lightness and quick aiming char- 
acteristics of these guns are products of over half a century of painstaking 
development of the art of fine gun making. Your L. C. Smith double will never 
shoot loose, thanks to its patented Rotary Bolt. Swift, accurate sighting is 
assured by the Single Sighting Plane Rib. And you'll find this gun, with its 
instan choice of chokes, consistently uniform patterns and two killing ranges, 
the finest that can be obtained for all-purpose shooting . . . in the field, brush, 
duck blind or for target work. The Field grade, illustrated, is $55.30—the 
largest selling double in its price class—fast handling, straight shooting and 
hard hitting. L. C. Smith custom-built grades are priced from $74.00 to $302.40. 


Other Hunter-made Guns from $33.55 


FREE CATALOG and GUN GUIDE 


28 pages in colors, nearly 40 photos. Gun illustrations, 
descriptions and specifications. Information on care of 
gun, how to measure for perfect ‘‘fit,"’ proper selection, 
helpful hints. Send for copy. Enclose 10c stamps or 





coin, for postage-handling, and also write us about your 
requirements; expert, personal recommendations will 
be given. Hunter Arms Co., Inc., Department L91, 
Fulton, N. Y. (Western Sales Representative: Paul S. 
Linforth, 420 Market Street, San Francisco, California.) 
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flying quail. In about 50 shots he got 
not a feather. I took over the gun with 
the same results. Quail are simply too 
fast and too small, I am convinced, and 
anyone who kills one will have to put 
it down largely to luck. 

The dope, then, seems to be this: Hit- 
ting a big, slow-flying bird like a tur- 
key is not so difficult, but hitting the 
smaller game in the air is—if not prac- 
tically impossible. Another little item 
would seem to be that a high-speed bul- 
let is almost mandatory, since almost 
no luck has been had with the .22. 


TIRED BRASS 
IS NO BARGAIN 


e A good deal of 1917 and 1918 .30/06 
ammunition, made for the army during 
the World War and afterwards sold to 
all comers at bargain rates, is still 
floating around. Now and then I see it 
advertised and occasionally I get a wor- 
ried query about it. Actually it is not a 
bargain at any price. The life of brass 
cases is definitely limited. In from 
seven to 10 years or so, they begin to 
crack at the neck where they are under 
strain from holding the bullets tight. A 
good deal of war-time ammunition has 
cracks that are already developed. Shoot- 
ing cartridges with weak necks that will 
crack upon firing is not dangerous, but 
it plays hell with the chamber of a fine 
rifle and affects accuracy. 

In time the whole case crystallizes, and 
if the case itself goes to pieces, trouble— 
and serious trouble—results. If your 
rifle happens to be an unmodified 54 
with no provision for escaping gas when 
the case gives way, a burst rifle and 
even serious injuries may result. Even 
the Springfield is not too well designed 
to handle escaping gas, and with the 
old-style receiver the rifle may blow up. 

On two occasions I have had 50,000 
pounds of pressure on the loose around 
my face and I want no more of the same. 
One time I lost nothing but my compo- 
sure, the other I fritzed up a hand and 
ruined a fine rifle. That 1918 brass wasn’t 
any too good in the first place. Now it is 
23 years old. If you want the little 
Doakses to have a papa’s loving care, 
lay off of it. 


SAILOR, BEWARE! 


® A gob (sailor, man-of-warsman) on a 
cruiser in the Pacific Fleet writes in, 
giving me hell for saying most folks do 
better with peep sights or ’scopes than 
with open sights. He goes on to say that 
a real outdoorsman, a real he-guy, both- 
ers with sights not at all, that he simply 
glances along the gun barrel and touches 
her off. 

Listen, sailor, let’s settle down for an 
old scuttle-butt argument. I was just a 
pill roller when I was on a battle wagon, 
but I never heard of the boys just glanc- 
ing along the barrels of those big guns 
and touching them off. Instead, I heard 
tell of pointers and trainers and plotting 
rooms and spotting planes and all that 
stuff—and that was back in the days 
when about half the ships burned coal 
and the California had just gone into 
commission. 

Pointing those guns was a complicated 
and scientific business in those days, and 
it’s probably five times more so now. 


Any scientific device which will enable 
a rifle to shoot better oughtn’t to be 
overlooked. I long ago found out that 
some of the best shots—and some of the 
worst—were men who lived in the woods 
near game. The best shots were good 
because they did some shooting. The 
punk shots were punk because they 
thought they were good shots. Their 
reasons: (a) they wore 10-gallon hats 
or (b) their grandfathers came to that 
country in a covered wagon in 1873. 

A man’s style of headgear, his place of 
residence, or the enterprise of his grand- 
father has nothing ascertainable to do 
with his ability to shoot. Strangely 
enough, there is just one way to learn to 
shoot—and that’s to shoot. Just as there 
is but one way to learn to play golf, or 
tennis, or to master the Spanish lan- 
guage. Shooting is no more “instinctive” 
than driving an automobile, throwing a 
fast ball with a good hop on it, or know- 





ing how to make cheese soufflé. All come | 
under the head of acquired accomplish- | 


EYE RELIEF IN. 
HUNTING ‘SCOPES | 


ments. 


® Several queries of late have convinced 
me that it might be a pretty good idea to 
say something about the eye relief of 
available hunting ‘scopes for the boys 
who own Springfields, Mausers, and 
Model 54 Winchesters and who are think- 
ing of mounting ‘'scopes on them. 
Those lads with Model 30 Remingtons 
and Model 70 Winchesters need not give 
the matter a thought, as they have bolt 
handles and safeties made to order for 
*scope mounting. They can jockey the 
*scope back and forth in the mount until 
the distance from the eye is right and 
the field shows up clear and bright. 
But if a ’scope is to be mounted low, 
as it should be, on the older rifles, it 
must have very long eye-relief or the 
owner of the rifle will have to put out 
some dough to get his bolt handle al- 
tered— 
too. All this costs money—about five 
bucks per alter—and with many people, 
yours truly among them, that ten-spot 
will buy the infant shoes. All this is 
complicated by the fact that some 
*scopes are advertised as having relief 
sufficient to warrant mounting in front 
of the bolt handle, when they haven't, 


and maybe his safety changed | 


or at least not for one of average build. | 


So let’s take a look. If you own a 
Springfield, Mauser, Model 54, any of 
those bolt actions with a high-swinging 
bolt handle, there is just one 100 percent 
satisfactory ’scope for mounting in front 
of that handle. That is the 24,X Noske, 
which is extensively stocked, but which, 
we understand, is not just now being 
manufactured. That ’scope has the long- 
est eye relief of all. The Zeiss Zielklein 
can also be so mounted, but only if the 
man who shoots it is a stock-crawler 
who puts his cheek way out on the point 
of the comb. I have a Zielklein so 
mounted. It is all right, but I wish it 
were back a half inch or an inch farther. 

A stock-crawler can also mount the 
Lyman Alaskan, the Noske 4X, or the 
Weaver 330 like that; but I'll guarantee 
that he will wish he had put out his $5 
for the bolt alteration. He can make it 
do, but he’ll have to stretch his neck to 
accomplish the job. 

(Continued on next page) 
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With any of those ‘scopes, then, the 
thing to do is to get the bolt handle al- 
tered. Then the ‘scope can be mounted 
just in front of the Mauser-type safety. 
All of them work all right that way, but 
using them thus is just on the edge of 
their tolerance, and it will probably be 
smarter to go all the way and have the 
safety altered too. At least the man 
who has never seen a ’scope so mounted 
ought to try one out to make sure. The 
long-necked man will ordinarily get by 
fine, but the chap with the short neck 
may weep and wail and tear his hair be- 
cause he has lost some of the field. 
Worse he may get his one good shot of 
a trip downhill and lose it because he 
cannot pick up enough field. 

With a lot of scopes still available, 
bolt and safety alterations are not op- 
tional—they are mandatory. Glasses like 
the Hensoldt Zielyt and the Zeiss Ziel- 
vier don’t have anything like the relief 
of the others mentioned, and have to 
come back within 3 or 4 in. of the eye. 





. 
Shooters’ Problems 


JACK O'CONNOR will be glad to help 
you get the best results from your fire- 
arms—rifle, shotgun, or pistol. Address 
your questions to him in care of this mag- 
azine, inclosing sufficient postage for his 
reply, which will be sent to you by mail 





For a Beginner 


Question: I never owned a gun, but having 
read an article in your department about 
plinking with a .22, I have made up my mind 
to buy an inexpensive .22 rifle and try it. The 
most I can afford to spend will be $6 or $6.50 





and I have looked over a few guns in that class, | 


among them the Remington Targetmaster, Mod- 

el 510, and the Mossberg Model 26B. Should I 
| get a peep sight, even if it raises costs a little? 
Do you think any one of these single-shot rifles 
is more suited to my purposes than the rest?— 
D. D., New Jersey. 


Answer: I am delighted to know that a piece 
of mine has started someone off in shooting. It’s 
a grand sport, and I know you'll enjoy it. Every 
one of the inexpensive .22 single-shot rifles is a 
good value. My advice is that you examine the 
rifles with the idea of finding the one which 
| seems to fit you best; that which comes up 
| most naturally and holds most steadily. See 

which has the smoothest trigger pull. When 

you find the right combination—that’s your gun. 
By all means get peep sights. They are better 

| than open sights and easier to learn with. Use 
the largest aperture, put the front bead on what 
you want to hit, and then pull the trigger. An 
adjustable rear sight is a boon. For greater 
accuracy, have a rifle-shooting friend show you 
how to sight in the gun, and sight yours in for 
about 65 yd.; then you can plink from muzzle 

up to 75 yd.—J. O’C. 


Sportsman for Targets 


Question: Will you give me some informa- 
tion about the .22 caliber Harrington & Rich- 
ardson Sportsman?—W. N., Wis. 


Answer: That Sportsman is one of the best 
target revolvers to be had unless you want to 
buy one costing in the neighborhood of $40; for 
instance, a Smith & Wesson or a Colt Officers’ 
Model. That Sportsman, as I remember it, is 
heavy enough for very fair target work as well 
as for all other purposes. It has a 6-in. barrel 
and target sights. I used one for quite a while, 

|} finally turning it over to my daughter, who 
wanted to take up target work with a revolver 
(Continued on page 67) 
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Remain gton 
Model 550/ 


Meet the new Remington 
Model 550... the gun that 
has everything you've ever 
wanted in an autoloading .22—speed and convenience, 
modern streamlined appearance, and dependable accuracy. 
Plenty of shots with one filling of the magazine, too—it 
shoots 22 shorts, 17 longs, or 15 long rifles. The Model 
550 shoots all three interchangeably and automatically, 
without adjustment. Its exclusive new Power Piston uses 
the energy of recoil and gas pressure so efficiently that even 


a .22 short operates the autoloading mechanism perfectly. 





Note the Model 550’s beautiful proportions—how it has 
been designed for better looks, steady handling, perfect 
balance. Grooves on the receiver, the new step adjustable 
rear sight and white metal bead front sight make for easier 
sighting, quicker aim. 24” round tapered barrel, crowned 
at the muzzle... 

Yet the Model 550, with all its good looks and exclusive 
features, costs only $20.95! See it at your dealer’s, or write 
for literature. Remington Arms Co., Inc., Bridgeport, Conn, 


RELIABLE ACTION 


The dependable loading mechan- 
ism, smooth-working bolt, double 
extractors, and automatic ejector 
insure perfect operation from first 
shot to last. 





LARGE MAGAZINE CAPACITY 


This long tubular magazine holds 
22 short, 17 long or 15 long rifle 
regular or Hi-Speed cartridges. It 
is easily and quickly loaded. All 
three sizes may be mixed up in any 
order you like. 








pane 
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HOW “POWER PISTON” WORKS 
In the Model 550, both the energy 
from the head of the cartridge, and 
the gas pressure acting onthe front 
end of the‘ Power Piston” insure 
unfailing automatic operation with 
the .22 short cartridge, in addition 
tothe long and long rifle cartridges. 
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Mom Gets Her Pretty Bird 


saved us a long climb to the summit. 

Although it had looked, from down 
below, as though the alder reached to 
the corn, we noted with satisfaction, 
that a narrow clearing ran between the 
two growths. 

“Now you take Night and work the 
other side of the piece,” with all the 
authority I could muster, “and I'll put 
Tar in here next to the alder. We'll meet 
at the far end.” 

“O.K.,” Lucy said sweetly. “Only, if 
you don't mind, I'll hunt next to the 
alder and you hunt the upper side. I’ve 
sort of got a hunch I'll be lucky along 
here.” 

“But,” I protested sternly, “I’ve fig- 
ured this layout from all angles and I 
insist that you take the best place. I'd 
like nothing better than to see you get a 
bird.” 

“Listen, nitwit,” with plenty of heat, 
“if there are any pheasants in this corn 
lot they're coming out hell-bent for that 
alder. And right there is where 
I intend to be waiting 

“O.K., O.K.,”" I compromised. 
“Let's both hunt along here 
then,” signaling the dogs to 
get into the corn. It’s fun hav- 
ing a bird hunter for a wife, 
all right, but there are times 

. well, there are times 

Night, once out of sight in 
the rattling growth, would de- 
cide that he could find the 
birds better without any in- 
structions. Out of sight was 
out of mind as far as that 
puppy was concerned. We 
didn't expect to see him again 
till we came to the far edge. 
Old Tar, long since convinced 
of the futility of hunting be- 
yond gun range, would work 
only the corn adjacent to the 
guns. Every few rods he'd 
come back to the edge and 
poke his head out to locate us. 
If he struck scent he’d warn 
us by grunting and snorting, 
as is his custom in thick cover 
where he knows we can’t see 
him. Of course, if we hap- 
pened to be working open 
cover, he’d signal—“Birds 
ahead!"’—by simply whirling 
his tail and forgetting the 
snorts and grunts. I'd like to 
hear a nonbeliever in animal 
intelligence explain that. 

About midway, we ap- 
proached a dry wash which 
ran up through the alders and 
parted the corn, a perfect run- 
way for feeding birds. If the 
old dog didn’t strike scent there, maybe 
there were no... ah, there it goes; 
snort, snort, grunt, as he approaches the 
wash. 

“Get ready, Lucy! Something on wings 
is comin’ out pronto!” 

The peaceful scene became a bedlam. 
Amid wildly thrashing corn and snorting 
dog, two loudly cackling cocks broke 
into the sunlight a hundred feet away 
and coming towards us. 

Boom! Crack! The 12 and the 2 
spoke. Both birds folded and thudded 
back into the corn within a few feet 
from where they took off. The tumult 
was over. Serenity again, as Tar calmly 
brought in the luxuriantly colored birds. 

We sat down to live the exciting mo- 
ment over again. How unusual, we 
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agreed, to have gone directly to the 
birds. It doesn’t happen that way very 
often. We reminisced of the hundreds 
of hours spent trudging through cloth- 
tearing thickets, leg-scratching briers, 
with twigs down our necks; sometimes 
to be rewarded with one heart-throbbing 
second of flush and shot, sometimes not. 
Unless an upland hunter loves to tread 
the coverts, hunting isn’t worth it. 

“Wonder where Night is,’ Lucy pon- 
dered. “It’s funny he didn’t come in to 
the shots.” 

As if in direct answer, “Cak-it, gak-it, 
gak-it,” from the far end of the corn 
piece—the alarmed trumpet of a flushed 
cock. We jumped up and sprang back- 
ward so as to see over the corn. 

“Here he comes right towards us!” I 
pushed the safety off. 

“Let him go, don’t shoot!” Lucy yelled 
as the big bird swept by directly over 
our heads. “You infernal pothunter, that 
may be the last cock bird in this coun- 





"But yesterday when he came home with a four-pound 
bass we laughed out of the other side of our mouths!" We walked down the hill with 


try! But say,” she went on, “isn’t it a 
shame Bobby wasn’t here? What a splen- 
did chance to get his Mom’s pretty bird.” 

“Probably have missed it,” I coun- 
tered, still watching the pheasant and 
thinking back to how remarkably im- 
mune the birds were to my own first 
gun; seemed to have horseshoes in their 
pockets, they were so lucky. Or perhaps 
birds were tougher in the old days; a 
few pellets under their belts didn’t slow 
them down. 

The pheasant was lighting now, far 
down where the alders met the weed 
patch. Lucy decided to walk down the 
hill. “Be a good idea to work Night on 
that bird again. He can use the training. 
Besides,” she said, “I'd like to see what's 
in the alders, if anything.” Leisurely, 


Tar and I started for the car to drive 
around and pick up Lucy and Night at 
the bottom. 

We gazed across the incredibly beau- 
tiful vale. Russet fields surrounded by 
masses of yellow and crimson fires 
against dark evergreens. We stopped to 
watch a dozen chickadees playing in a 
dark-red ash tree. They flitted from 
limb to limb, continually chirping their 
cheery note of dey-dey-dey. One never 
sees an idle chickadee, nor an unhappy 
one. 

No sign of Lucy and Night at the 
meeting place, so we left the car and 
started after them. I whooped from time 
to time when we came to the alders 
against the possibility of passing them 
in the nearly impenetrable tangle. 

We finally paused to catch our breath 
almost back to the corn, which was 
barely discernible. Something must have 
happened to our plan to meet back at 
the car. Then a shot rang out close by, 
just ahead. And it sounded pecu- 
liar, sort of split, if you get what I 
mean, and louder than the 28. 

“Must be a squirrel hunter,” I 
thought running to the edge of the 
alder. “Couldn't be another bird 
there.” 

Then I saw Bobby, holding up a 
cock pheasant and yelling at the 
top of his voice, “I got him! I got 
him!” 

“You surely did,” cried Lucy ex- 


citedly, coming up from behind 
him. “And I never saw a nicer 
shot. Congratulations! My, you 
must be proud.” 

Proud? That was an understate- 
ment. The kid breathed in pure 
ecstasy. He jabbered exultingly, 


reassuring himself the miracle had 
actually happened. 

Lucy’s face was flushed and her 
eyes were shining strangely. 

“IT met Bobby coming into the 
weed patch just after Night had 
flushed the pheasant,” she _ ex- 
plained. “So we chased him back 
up here and Night drove him out 
over the corn from the edge of the 
alders.” Then, in a voice too low 
for the lad to hear, “Wasn't it 
wonderful? I suppose you'll insist 
it was just luck but he really made 
a beautiful shot.” 

“Sure, sure he did,” eyeing her 
sharply, “and I once read a story 
about a good Samaritan.” 

“Why,” a bit flustered, “what do 
you mean by that crack?” 


the exuberant boy. He smoothed 

the bird’s feathers all the way. To 
carry the bird in his game pocket, he’d 
decided, might rumple its plumage, s« 
he cradled it against his chest. 

“Thanks for helping me get him.” 

“Helping him is one way of putting it,’ 
I whispered as Bobby walked away. 

“Say,” vehemently, “just what are you 
getting at?” 

“Just want you to know you didn’t 
fool the old man. There's an empty shell 
in your right barrel.” 

“O.K., Sherlock,” breaking her gun 
and shaking the exploded shell under my 
nose. “I shall keep this as a souvenir 
And,” emphasizing each word, “if you 
ever plant a seed of doubt in that lad’s 
mind, this little keepsake is going to ac- 
quire a mate. Understand?” 

“Sure thing!” I said. 
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. and found it handy when she encountered 
It’s a good re- 


Shorts in Revolver 


Question: I have just bought a Colt Officers’ 
Model target revolver, caliber .38 with a 6-in. 
lightweight barrel. I'd like the gun to last as 
long as possible. Can you tell me the .38 
cartridges that I can shoot safely in it? Also, 
if I shuct .38 shorts for any length of time will 
they impair its accuracy with the .38 special 
later on? I intend to shoot two or three boxes 
of cartridges a week. Will it pay me to buy a 
reloading outfit and load my own? If I did this 
I'd shoot the .38 specials.—S. J. B., New York. 


Answer: The manufacturer says that the 
Colt Officers’ Model .38 will shoot the .38 short 
Colt, .38 long Colt; .38 Colt special; .38 S. & W. 
special; and other bullets. So I see no reason 
why you should not shoot the short if you want 
to. Keep in mind, though, that the .38 special 
is particularly intended for this gun, and is used 
steadily by ambitious target shooters. 

Hand-loaded ammunition is widely used. 
Equipment is not expensive, with the exception 
of a very accurate scale with which you can 
weigh fractions of a grain. You can cast your 
own bullets too, if you like, but you’re liable to 
make a mess of that when you start, not know- 





ing how hot lead and mold must be to insure | 


smooth bullets.—C. A. 


Krag Cartridge 


Question: I have a bottle-necked, rimmed 
cartridge marked F.A. 07. What is its caliber? 


| —F. L., Mo. 


| would get me better patterns? 


Answer: It’s a .30/40 cartridge made at the 
Frankford Arsenal for the Krag army rifle, which 
was used by the U. S. army until the Model 1903 
Springfield could be supplied to the regulars and 
to the National Guard. The .30/40 was made in 
lever action and single shot as well as in the 


bolt-action Krag, and has been called the .30 | 


U.S. Army and other names.—J. O’C. 


To Improve Pattern 


Question: Last season I used a duck load of 
3 drams of powder and 1% oz. of chilled No. 6’s 
in a pump gun with modified choke. Patterns 
ran about 60 percent but were patchy. I wonder 
if the old trap load of 3%, 1%, No. 7 chilled, 
About 20 per- 
cent of my birds were cripples.—K. E., Mich. 


Answer: A man has to shop around a bit and 
pattern his gun with various sizes of shot and 
different charges of powder if he is to obtain full 
efficiency. 
a million dollars but won’t pattern 4’s, etc., as 
well. Others will pattern 7’s and not 6’s, etc. 

Some Sunday when you don’t have anything to 
do, why not take that gun of yours, and about 


| five boxes of shells (each a different combina- 
| tion of powder load and shot size), and pattern 


the piece. Put up big pieces of paper, draw 30- 


| in. circles on them, and shoot at least three 


| patterns with each load. 





| 
| 


You'll learn which 
shells feed best results into that gun of yours. 


Some guns will pattern No. 6’s like | 


For example, maybe that 1% oz. of shot will | 


actually give you a better pattern and a longer 
killing range than 11%. You may find, too, that 
your gun has a decided preference for one size 
of shot. Anything from 7% to 6 shot is O.K. 
for most duck shooting and for pheasants too. 
At least 95 percent of your kills will be at less 
than 45 yd.—J. O’C. 


No Energy Loss 


Question: I have been thinking of buying a 
22 automatic rifle but I am worried because part 
of the energy is used up in operating it. How 
much less are the velocity and energy than 
those of a manually operated rifle? —F. S., 
Canada. 


Answer: Worry not at all about the .22 auto- 
matic. It has exactly the same ballistics as if 


| it were manually operated. The energy it uses 


to operate the loading mechanism is the energy 
of recoil.—J. O’C. 
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i 6 
for the Biggest Game 
in North America! 


Whether you hunt nearby woodlands for the 
white-tailed buck .... take to the saddle along 
high ridges in search of the wary big-horns .. . 
feel the blood drumming as you align your sights 
on a towering bull moose .. . . whatever the big 
ame you encounter... 
You have exactly what it takes to anchor your 
trophy if you’re shooting a .300 Savage Model 
99 ticPower Rifle! Especially if you use Savage 


ammunition, with the new “Top-Notch” Expan- 
sion Controlled bullets ..... you strike sledge- 
hammer blows that penetrate, shock, and drop 
em to stay down! 








ACTION —A MARVEL OF 
SIMPLICITY, STRENGTH 
and POSITIVE FUNCTIONING 


Examine this ingenious action and you will find 
a sturdy mechanism, consisting of few parts, that 
functions reliably. The compact rotary magazine 
feeds positively and may be reloaded when partly 
empty. As cartridges are fired, the perfect balance 
of the rifle never changes. The a breech- 
block locks securely against the solid steel wall 
of the receiver and is held firmly up in place by 
the finger lever. The entire mechanism is com- 
jletely housed within the smooth, unbroken 
of the receiver. 


MOST PERFECTLY STREAMLINED 

Blending stock, receiver, and barrel into one 
smooth, flowing masterpiece of design, the 
streamlining of this rifle contributes as much to 
steady holding and positive control as it does to 
handsome appearance. 
There are so many other refinements that you'll find 
every hunting circumstance has been anticipated ..... 
the right feature provided for you, in this finest of big- 
game rifles. By all means, see it at your dealer’s. 


(EE Catalog, 


Savage Arms Corporation, Dept. 560, 


write 


\ MODEL 99 EG Utica, N.Y. 
: Calibers : 

300 SAVAGE ond 

.250/3000 SAVAGE PY 


Gs 


MODEL 99 HI-POWER RIFLES 
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The 
EAVER 
CHOKE 








BETTER 
PERFORMANCE 


@ Here’s shotgun perfor- 
mance you have never 
dreamed of before—killing 
patterns from. shortest 
to most extreme ranges, 
—less kick and muzzle 
blast, no blown patterns. 
The Weaver Choke is light 
~does not change the bal- 
ance of your gun. Availa- 
ble in 12, 16 and 20 gauge. 


Complete with any 
two Choke tubes 


197 


W. R. WEAVER CO., Dept. 6, El Paso, Texas. 





Please send me all 
Weaver Choke. 


your 


Name oe 


Address _—— 
W. R. WEAVER CO. EL PASO, TEXAS | 


‘Learn to MOUNT BIRDS 









rt Taxide 
Mall to mount 


Ss, Animal: 


e its, frogs and pig- 
e Big § Profits in spare time. 


FREE BOOK + Fells, -. oe 


how to have a ATL Oy hobby 
and how to turn your spare time 
. Send To- 
day. Don't delay, State Age. 


_ hw. 


The Broadbill Duck Call 











Compare it with others you may have 
used and you will find a difference in 
results. Ask your Dealer, or $1.00 
Postpaid. 

Dealers ask your Jobber 
N. C. HANSEN CO. Zimmerman, Minn. 











‘Ultra-low ... Light... Accurate! 


G &H SCOPE MOUNTS 





Ready Up Now 


For Your 1941 Hunt 


Now is the time to ’scope-sight your rifle. America’s 
premier gunsmiths will do a job you'll be proud of. 


Exclusive G & H ‘scope mounts are light-weight, quick- 
detachable, ultra-low. May also be mounted to permit 
use of iron sights. Double-locking, permanent zero fea- 


ture, Write for quotation on mounting any make of ‘scope. 


Complete line of Lyman, Unert!l and 
Fecker target telescopes stocked 


GRIFFIN & HOWE, Inc. 
202-0 East 44th St. New York, N. Y. 


. We soo you at home 





¥, 3146 Court Bidg., Omaha, Neb. 
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(Continued from page 45) 
Pike (12”-5). Crappie, Rock Bass, Bullhead 
(6”-15). Sunfish (no size-15). Catfish (12”-10). 


Perch (no size-25). (Aggregate all of foregoing, 
25.) Carp, Buffalo, Sucker (no limits). Li- 
censes: Res.: Hunting $1.10; fishing $1.10; hunt- 
ing and fishing $1.60. Nonres.: Hunting $10.10 
or fee charged nonres. in applicant’s state; fish- 
ing $2.10 or fee charged nonres, in applicant’s 
State. 


NEVADA 


Hunting: Wildcat, Bobcat, Lynx, Wolf, Wol- 
verine, Coyote, Squirrel (no limits). Fishing: 
All game fish (10 lb. or 25 fish, provided that 
you may have 10 trout regardless of weight). 
Note: Special regulations for Lake Mead. Warn- 
ing: Boards of County Commissioners have 
power to change seasons. Consult local authori- 
ties or Fish and Game Commission, Reno, be- 
fore fishing. Licenses: Res.: Hunting $2.50, 
fishing $1.50. Nonres.: Hunting $10, fishing $3. 
Special nonres. 15-day fishing permit for Lake 
Mead and the Colorado River below Boulder 
Dam in Nevada and Arizona, $2. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Hunting: Bear, Wildcat, Lynx, Fox (no lim- 
its). Fishing: Brook, Brown, and Rainbow 
Trout (6”-15 fish but not more than 5 lb.) open 
to fly fishing only, in lakes and ponds only. Lake 
Trout (15”; Big Diamond and Big Greenough 
ponds and Stinson Lake 12”-2) Salmon (15”; 
Big Diamond Pond, Umbagog Lake, and the 
Connecticut and Androscoggin rivers 12”-2) 
(agg. lake trout and salmon 2) open only to fly 
fishing. Black Bass (9”-10 lb.). Pike Perch 
(10”—none). White Perch (7”-10 lb.). Pickerel 
(12”-12 lb.). Muscallonge, Cusk (no limits). 
Horned Pout (no size-—40 in 24 hours). 
Perch (no size-40 but not over 10 Ib.). Li- 
censes: Res.: Hunting $1.25, fishing $1.25, hunt- 
ing and fishing $2. Nonres.: Hunting and fishing 
$15.50; hunting $12.50; fishing $5.15, 14-day 
$2.35, 3-day $1.65, 


NEW JERSEY 


Fishing: Landlocked Salmon, inland waters 
(7"-10). Brook, Brown, and Rainbow Trout (in- 
land waters 7”-10; Delaware River and Bay 
between N. J. and Del. and tidewater tributaries 
6”—none). Pike, Pickerel, Pike-Perch (inland 
waters 14”-10; Delaware River and Bay between 
N. J. and Del. and tidewater tributaries 12”- 
none; 
tributaries between Trenton Falls and Birch 
Creek 12”-10). Black and Oswego Bass (inland 
waters and Delaware River between N. J. and 
Pa. and tributaries between Trenton Falls and 
Birch Creek 9”-aggregate 10; Delaware River 
and Bay between N. J. and Del. and tidewater 
tributaries 9”—none). Calico or Strawberry Bass, 
Crappie (inland waters and Delaware River be- 
tween N.J. and Pa. and tributaries between 
Trenton Falls and Birch Creek 6”-aggregate 20; 
Delaware River and Bay between N. J. and Del. 
and tidewater tributaries 6”—none). Striped Bass 
(rockfish) (18”=none). Rock Bass (inland wa- 
ters no size-20; Delaware River and Bay between 
N.J. and Del. and tidewater tributaries 6”- 
none; 
tributaries between Trenton Falls and Birch 
Creek 6”-20). White Bass (inland waters 9”- 
none; Delaware River and Bay between N. J. 
and Del. and tidewater tributaries and Delaware 
River between N. J. and Pa. and tributaries be- 
tween Trenton Falls and Birch Creek 6”—none). 
(Daily aggregate all game and food fish, 25.) 
Licenses: Res.: Hunting and fishing $3.10; fish- 
ing only $2.10. Nonres.: Fishing $5.50. License 
required for fresh waters, inland tidal waters, 
and the Delaware River, 


NEW MEXICO 


Hunting: Mountain Lion, Bobcat, Coyote (no 
limits). Bear (1, designated areas 2) opens 15th. 
Blue Grouse (5) open 20th to 24th. Note: 


Seasons may be opened on antelope and pheas- | 


ant. Consult Dept. of Game and Fish, Santa Fe. 
Fishing: Trout, Salmon (7”-20 or 10 lb. and 1 
(Continued on page 69) 


Yellow | 


Delaware River between N. J. and Pa. and | 


Delaware River between N, J. and Pa. and | 


DOWN: WOOL: KAPOK 


eae BAGS cae 





Why | pay —_ peices? Buy direct and save! 





Highest quality 
DOWN F ed Bags. Warm, waterproof, windproof | 
100” Talon teat ener with windflap t for t 
men. Air mattress pocket. Side walls. 5 § half. ¢ 
pact. Reg. $38.25 value, by mail $22.89. Same bag Wester 
WOOL og 1. Reg. $17.50 value, by mail $10.98 Gries bag | 
as low $5.49. Shipped C ry D. Write for big FRI 
Cc ATALOG ALL BAGS MONEY-BACK GI ARANTEED- 





ALASKA SLEEPING BAG CO. 


Shooting Facts 


1410 S.W. HARRISON ST. PORTLAND, ORE. 








Here you have all the up-to-date information on new arm. ~ 
ammunitions Sights anc shooting mn de tai r > 
sensational new .22 Hornet and the various 22 Hi Spee a 
cartridges 

Authoritative analysis of the best rifles for small game 
vermin, deer, and big game including elephants roug 
and ne al de scription of every c aliber gun from ie 
-22 short to the .600 Cordite. 

So complete is the data on cartridges that we do not 
believe there is any cartridge manufactured which is n« 
included in this manual. Highly ers ortant information 
on sights and sight setting, velocity bullet weight 
trajector energy. 

While there are 56 different rifie calibers included in 
Shooting Facts. the section on she tguns ful covers the 
6 gauges 410, 28, 20 sae their variations 
in bore and load 96 pages’ and cover. Sent postpaid for 
25c. Write Dept. 91. 


Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


A What ave You 


Vo Thitn? 


This may prove a vital issue affecting America’s 
future and Americanism. The Izaak Walton 
League of America is a national organization 
of conservationists, coordinating local and 
state objectives into a unified, long-range na- 
tional program for a better outdoor America. 
If you believe in a program which will leave 
a little of primitive America for your children, 
and restore to the proper environment some 
that has been destroyed, THEN JOIN YOUR 
LOCAL CHAPTER OR WRITE FOR particulars to: 


Izaak Walton League of America 


Defenders of Woeds, Waters and Wild Life 
1167 Merchandise Mart, Chicago 


of WEAVER 


Scope for Evety 
~~ and 


Shotgun 




































@ See your game 
clear and close with 
a Weaver Scope— 
and you'll bring 
home the limit on 
every trip. Weaver Scopes are built 
to stand up under rough handling; 
internal click adjustments for wind- 
age and elevation allow sighting in 
quickly and easily. Priced from $4.75 
to $36; the famous 1X Shotgun Scope 
is $22.50 with “"B” mount. 

See your dealer today. 











W. R. WEAVER CO., Dept. 6, El Paso, Texas. 


| would like to have your complete folder on 
Weaver Sighting Scopes. 


Name 


| 
| Address............. a 
| W.R.WEAVER CO. EL PASO, TEXAS 
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fish). Bass (9”-15 lb. and 1 fish). Crappie (7”- 
20). Channel Catfish (9”-25 lb. and 1 fish). 
Yellow or Mud Catfish, Bullhead (no size-20 or 
25 lb. and 1 fish). Bream, Ring Perch, Bluegill, 
Sunfish (5’-20). Warning: There are special 
seasons and limits for some designated waters. 
Consult local authorities or Dept. of Game and 
Fish, Santa Fe, before fishing. Licenses: Res.: 
Hunting and fishing $5; hunting $4.50; game 
birds and fishing $4.50; big game $3; game 
birds $2.50; fishing $2. Nonres.: Hunting and 
fishing $35.25; hunting $30.25; big game $25.25; 
game birds $10.25; fishing $3, Hunting license 
not required for predators, 


NEW YORK 


Fishing: Lake Trout (landlocked salmon, 
ouananiche) Lakes Erie and Ontario and Chau- 
mont Bay (15”-none) open entire month; Lake 
George (15”-3) open Ist only; rest of state (15”— 
3) open until 10th. Whitefish (16”-none; Lake 
Erie 134 lb.-none; Canandaigua Lake, Chazy 
Lakes, and within the Adirondack Park, 12”- 
none) Lakes Erie and Ontario open entire 
month; rest of state open until 10th. Pickerel 
(12”=no catch limit in waters open to netting; 
10 in other waters). Great Northern Pike (20”- 
none). Pike-Perch (12”-no catch limit in wa- 
ters open to netting, 10 in waters not open to 
netting, 15 in Oneida Lake; 16”-5 in Sacandai- 
gua Reservoir; no limits in Lakes Erie and 
Ontario and Niagara River on Blue Pike-Perch 
and Pike-Perch). Black or Oswego Bass (10”- 
8; Lake Ontario and St. Lawrence River 10”-10; 
Lake George 12”-8; Westchester County except 
WMiflson River 12-5; some local regulations). 
cept lakee,_ (24’-none; Chautauqua County ex- 

-1). Note: Special license 


Pipe 
for muskalonge , = 
Chautauqua Counties Yanit Cattaraugus and 
1 Sea Sturgeon 


(42”-none). Shortnosed Sturgeo:?<*_> 
Bullhead (no limits except by local Fagne)- 
tions). White Perch (no size-25; Marine Dis- 
trict and Hudson River, no limits). Sauger (no 
limits). Crappie, Calico Bass, Yellow Perch 
(no limits except by local regulations). Striped 
Bass (16”—none). Otsego Whitefish (no size- 
10 lb.) Warning: Changes in foregoing regula- 
tions are possible. Consult local authorities or 
Conservation Dept., Albany, before fishing. Li- 
censes: Res.: Hunting and fishing $2.25; fishing 
only $1.65. Nonres.: Hunting and fishing $10.50; 
fishing only $5.50, 3-day $2.75. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Hunting: Wildcat (no limits). Seasons on 
other game had not been established at time of 
going to press. Consult Division of Game and 
Inland Fisheries, Raleigh. Fishing: Brook or 
Speckled Trout (6”), Rainbow and Brown Trout 
(8”) (aggregate 12) closed in and west of Alle- 
ghany, Wilkes, and Rutherford Counties and 
Highway 18 in Burke, Caldwell Counties; rest 
of state open entire month. Black, Rock, and 
Striped Bass (12”-8). Mattamuskeet Bass (10”- 
8). Muskellunge (22”-8). Bream, Robin, Crap- 
pie, Perch, Sunfish (6”-20). Redfin (8”-20). 


(Aggregate all game fish, 40, but must not in- | 


clude more than 12 trout.) 
in Lake Waccamaw 8-12; 
8"-20. Licenses: Res.: 


Note: White Perch 
in all other lakes 
Hunting and fishing 


$3.10; hunting only, state $2.10, county $1.10; 





fishing only $2.10, 1-day 60 cents. Nonres.: 
Hunting $15.25; fishing $5.10, 1-day $1.10. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Landlocked Salmon, 
(10”—aggregate 5). Wall-eyed Pike, Northern 
Pike (10”-aggregate 10). Perch (no size-25). 
Crappie (6”), Sunfish (5”) (aggregate 15). Li- 
censes: Res. 50 cents, nonres. $3. 


OHIO 


Hunting: Squirrel (4) opens 22nd in Districts 

, 2 and 3; opens 15th in rest of state. Gray 

Fox (no limits). Fishing: Open until 15th; 

Brook, Brown and Rainbow Trout (7”-aggregate 

). Open entire month: Black and Spotted Bass 

10”-6); White and Black Crappie (6”-aggre- 
(Continued on page 70) 


Fishing: Trout, Bass 
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“pass 


Notice the empty loops on Cape. 
. Loops half filled. Easy to fill. 
The way filled Cape looks to birds. 

Cape back—gun up—BANG! Sure got "em! 


| per 


More, Better Shooting Now Easy! 


Sensational 
hunting trick—and Boy! 
ducks, geese and other game! ; 
—has special loops for inserting hay, twigs, etc., to 
fade you into the landscape. f 
they come in close—give you extra good shots—quicker 


by adjustable elastic strap. 
shoulder, Cape opens automatically, slips back off arms. 
Great for tending decoys, picking up birds, hunting 


from open 3 
cover, in open field where birds traverse or feed, for 


’ shooting, etc. 
One size fits all hunters, Light weight. 


ORDER NOW! feS.22t 5 


$5.50. Or, shipped C.O.D. Money-Back Guarantee. 


HASTINGS CANVAS & MFG. CO. 


* CAMOUFLAGE 




























CAMOUFLAGE CAPE is the newest 
how it helps you get those 
Made of durable canvas 


Birds can’t spot you 


limits! 
Doesn’t interfere with quick shooting. It’s a cape— 
NOT a coat. Has no sleeves. Is fastened only at neck 


As you raise gun to your 


duck boat, from shore where there is no 


your sporting goods or hardware dealer. If he 
shipped postpaid upon receipt of only 






Dept. L-9, Hastings, Nebr. 















Mechanically and optically perfect, 
Finest B & L lenses, polariscope tested 
Great light gathering power. 14 min. 
click mount, Free Folder on each scope. 


LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
85-S West St., Middlefield, Conn. 








® @ © 


SHOOT WITH NEW CONFIDENCE—SPEED—accuracy 


On running game, in dim light, at longer ranges the - 
light Sight makes difficult chets easy No Prim ay ie mie 
target,—no glass to collect dust or fog. Veteran hunteis have 
been first to endorse it. We guarantee it when use’ with 
peep rear sight. Made to fit all rifles. Standard base as 
illustrated $4.75. Ask your dealer or order direct. 


Parker Skylite Sight Co. Medford, Ore. 





SUPER-TARGETSPOT, 10, 12, 15 power, $75. 20 power, $80. 





LYMAN 


SUPERIOR 


TARGET & HUNTING SCOPES 
give best results in any light. 





JR. TARGETSPOT,6,8, 10,$45. 'Chucks,small game, targets 





BE PREPARED! LEARN TO SHOOT WITH BENJAMIN 











Economical Sate—Clean—Q . Adjust- 
able Force— Amazing Maximum Velocity. No 
Smoke or Fumes. Bolt Action—Hamm 
Trigger Safety Lock—Hand Pump. 5 


with 1 lb. shot $8.50: Single Shot cal. 177 





900 _pellets $10.00. Holster $2.00 Also a plete line 
of Benjamin Genuine Compressed Air Rifies for BB and cal. 
177 or 22. No license reoulred from dealer or factory. Write to- 


day for complete specifications and free targets. 
BENJAMIN AIR RIFLE CO., 620 Marien St., St. Levis, Me., U. S$. A. 
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Featherlizght! 


—and oil-smcoth short stroke action. 


An easy carrying, lightning fast han- 


dling repeater that will let you travel farther, finish fresher, and get into 
action quicker than the fellow with a heavy gun. Only 5% Ibs. in 20 ga., 
6 Ibs. in 16 ga., and 614 Ibs. in 12 ga.!—Featherlight! AND every gun proof- 


tested with “dynamite” proof loads. 


Four models—Model 37 Featherlight for field use, $46.95; Model 37R 
with “dead level” solid raised rib, $55.05, Model 37S with Ithaca’s exclusive 
rampless ventilated rib for Skeet or game, $67.96; and Model 37T (shown 
above) with rampless ventilated rib and selected high-grade wood, for Trap 


or game, $90.11. 


Send 10c in stamps for catalog giving gun, dog and load information 


ITHACA GUN CoO., INC. BOX 10 





ITHACA, N.Y. 
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REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


the fool-proof 
SELF-INFLATING 
DUCK DECOY 
saad PRM orn trina: 




















| 






/ 


ffer you 
o other duck decoy can o ’ 
an these amazing advantages: 


SELF INELAT You shake out 4 
i ter. Presto 
nd toss it on the water. — 
“; inflates ...and inflates instantly! 


i i inutes 
le flock is afloat in two min d 
thong em and cords fall out with 


out tangling. 
LIFE-LIKE in SIZE and fore} Ke) 38 ae 
molded in detail of du athe ore 
have no glare or shine. yy 
i , etc., are designed in ef. 
or oe painted in natural ae 
colors. Deeks weather-vane naturally 
in the wind and ride high as o—- = 
ired, with perfect action 
pone conditions. Design of sam and 
ballast prevents unnatural site _ 
‘oping back and forth. Me 
red pm ae be as keel to insure perfect 


poise in water. 
Made of du 























rable rubber—the 
ks will last o~- 
non-puncturab ea 

; "ie breakable heads. 

A Deek weigne a 

_tull weighs less 

nces. A pocket ful , 

ns acnge unit of the paren ee 

ntional decoy. This extreme lig . “= 
permits multiple use of each ancho 


desired. 






pain 
jnitely. The 
normal range. 













When not in use, pas 

t makes it pos- 

‘e—a feature tha : ; 

Sle to carry a dozen or 5° nays 

of the hunting jacket. — — 
and anchor are inside the decoy 


not in use. 
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Now every bestest ene 

decoys—and a the de- 
as Soe Low price 1s a ° 
the amazing features of DEEKS. 







Mallards or 
Red-Heads 


packed 8 hens and 
4 drakes to the dozen 


33.95 ff 


| 
Ask your Sporting Goods Dealer for DEEKS. If he doesn’t 
have them, write us and ask for nearest retail dealer or 
order direct. 


DEERS. (nc. 


the Perfect Decoy 


| 





KEARNS BUILDING . 











Fishing and 
Hunting Guide 


(Continued from page 69) 


gate 20); Rock Bass, Bluegill (5”-20); Yellow 
Pike-Perch (13”-6; Lake Erie Fishing District, 
no limits); Muskellunge (30”-2; Lake Erie 
Fishing District, no limits); Sunfish (no size- 
20); Catfish, Yellow Perch, White Bass (no 
size-20; Lake Erie Fishing District, no limits) 
(Aggregate catch limit all inland waters, 25.) 
Note: Special size and catch regulations and 
special licenses required for Pymatuning Lake; 
consult Conservation Office, Andover. Warning: 
There are special seasons and regulations for 
designated waters; consult local authorities or 
Conservation and Natural Resources Commis- 
sion, Columbus, before fishing. Licenses: Res.: 
Hunting $1.25; fishing 60 cents. Nonres.: Hunt- 
ting, reciprocal with applicant’s state but not 
less than $5.25; fishing $3.25, 10-day $1.10. 


OKLAHOMA 


Hunting: Squirrel (10). 
25). Black Bass 


Fishing: Trout (6”- 
(10”-10). Channel Catfish 
(10"-15). Crappie (6-15). (Aggregate all 
game fish, 25.) Licenses: Res.: Hunting $1.25, 
fishing $1.25. Nonres.; Hunting $15; fishing $5, 
10-day $1.25. 


OREGON 


Hunting: Cougar, Wolf, Bobcat, 
Lynx (no limits). Silver-Gray Squirrel (5) 
(probable seasons—check dates with local au- 
thorities before hunting): Multnomah, Clack- 
amas, Marion, Yamhill, Wasco, Washington, 
Benton, Polk, Linn, Douglas, and Lane Coun- 
ties open entire month; rest of state opens 15th. 
Fishing: Salmon, Steelhead Trout, over 15” (15” 
to 20”-15 lb. and 1 fish but not over 15 fish, 
counted as part of trout catch; 20” and over-3). 
Trout, Whitefish, and Salmon less than 15” 
(6”-15 lb. and 1 fish but not over 15 fish). Steel- 
head in Rogue River and tributaries (under 20”, 
trout regu.ations apply; over 20”-3). Bass (no 
size-20 lb. and 1 fish, but not over 30 fish: © 
wego Lake no size-6). Crappie, Catf-" erch, 
Sunfish (no size-aggregate 20 1%. and 1 fish but 
not over 30 fish). Warning: There are many 
special seasons in designated waters; consult 
local authorities or Game Commission, 616 Ore- 


| gon Building, Portland, before fishing. Licenses: 


Res.: Hunting and fishing $5; hunting $3; fishing 
$3. Nonres.: Hunting $15; fishing $5, 10-day $3. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Hunting: Crow, Starling, Red Squirrel, Opos- 
sum, (no limits). Woodchuck (4). Fishing: 
Lake or Salmon Trout, inland waters (no size-8) 
open until 29th. Black Bass (inland waters and 
Lake Erie 9”-6; Delaware River between Pa. 
and N. Y. 10”-15; Delaware River between Pa. 
and N, J. 9”-10). White Bass, Crappie, Straw- 
berry, or Calico (inland waters, no size—aggre- 
gate 15); Crappie and Calico Bass (Delaware 


Lake Erie no size-aggregate 15). Pike-Perch 
(12”-6; Delaware River between Pa. and N. Y. 
12”-15; Delaware River between Pa. and N. J. 
12”-10). Grass Pike (Lake Erie 12”-8). Pike 
(Delaware River between Pa. and N. J. 12”-10). 
Pickerel (12”-8; Delaware River between Pa. 
and N. Y. 12”-15; Delaware River between Pa. 
and N. J. 12”-10). Muskellunge (22”-2). Rock 
Bass (inland waters and Lake Erie no size-15; 
Delaware River between Pa. and N. J. 6”-20; 
Delaware River between Pa. and N. Y. 6”= 
none). Yellow Perch, Sunfish, Catfish, Sucker, 
Chub, Fallfish, Carp (no size-15). (Aggregate 
all of foregoing in inland waters, 25). Eel (no 
limits). Licenses: Res.: Hunting $2, fishing 
$1.60. Nonres.: Hunting $15, fishing $2.60 or fee 
charged nonres. in applicant’s state, 3-day $1.60. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Fishing: Black Bass (10”-6). Pickerel (12”- 
10). White Perch (6”-20). Yellow or Striped 
Perch (6”-30). Striped Bass (16”-none). Li- 
censes: Res. $1.25; nonres. $2.50 or fee charged 
nonres. in applicant’s state, 6-day $1.50. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Hunting: Deer (5) Bamberg, Chester, Edge- 
(Continued on page 91) 


Wildcat, | 


A Nation of 
Marksmen 


Daniel Boone led the way— 
let’s carry on. Use Sights 
to fit your gun, front and 
for details 





Write 


rear, 





roe a? ae 





Lyman 56S for Savage 
99 Rifles. $7.00 


= s: 
Lyman 17A Lyman No. : 
Target Front. $1. 
Front. 9 


inserts 
$2.50 


Lyman 58E for Win. 


75 Target $6.90 





Latest 
Catalog 
a aan 
55C, Stevens, .22-410,  savi Foc 
| over-under. 55B for Folder 
Savage Utility. Ea. $2. Free 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 


MAKERS OF FINE SIGHTS FOR ALL GUNS 
85-M West St., Middlefield, Conn. 


CHECK YOUR GUN 


‘with HOPPE’S No. 9 


Lead and metal fouling may? 


os 
oo Fa oe but, Solvent. If 


-! aU. 
= © ° Pe Eon Hoppe’s No. 9 will 
find them and bring them out. It 
will remove and prevent rust too. 

















| 10cfor sample. Valuable ‘Guide to 


Get from your gun dealer or send 


Gun Cleaning” FREE. Write for it. 


FRANE A. HOPPE, INC. 
2315 North 8th Street, Phila., Pa. 


Campers Manual 


Many an old timer as well as beginner can get helpful hints 











from this book. Appetizing menus for both stationary and no 
madic camps. How to cook meat—broil, roast, fry, braise, 
bake, boil, steam, stew. How to make gravy, flapjacks, cereals, 
coffee, tea, etc. Two weeks food supply for four persons. Ra- 


tion list per man per week. Equipment for four persons in 


| River between Pa. and N. J. 6”-aggregate 20; | stationary camp. 


How to use compass. What to do when lost in the woods. 
How to make a fire in the wet. How to select a suitable camp- 
site. Some new pointers on camp Management, sanitation, 
| and woodcraft. 64 pages and cover. Sent postpaid for only 


| 25e. Write Dept. 91. 


Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
“ vid fod ar, 
Std Glasses , 
All Makes. Powers, Sizes & 
Weights. Combination 10, 20, 30 
& 40 powers pocket telescope 


$11.75. Catalogue supplied. Cat- 
alogue on request. 


EO Bauscn 7, LOMB Box J 


f J. ALDEN LORING, OWEGO.W.Y. 


LOWEST CUT PRICES 
on All Makes of Guns & Fishing 
Tackle. We can save you money. 
Send 3¢ stamp for FREE Catalog. 
Arnold Wolff Sporting Goods Co. 
1641 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 
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Me and My Five-Buck Gun 


A HUNTER WHO KNOWS HOW TO GET THE MOST OUT OF HIS RIFLE 
WRITES OF HIS EXPERIENCES . . . AND DRAWS A MORAL OR TWO 


with thousands of others I find my- 

self compelled, for financial reasons, 
to use what is often sneeringly referred 
to as “one of those cheap .22’s.” 

We are in a tough spot, being told 
that it is useless to expect anything 
from inexpensive rifles fitted with sights 
that can hardly be adjusted without a 
visit to a machine shop—having no 
clicks, ticks, or hicks. But somehow, 
even under such discouraging criticism, 
we manage to stagger along, and if we 
hit anything—well, everyone has heard 
of the “Wonders of the World.” 

To be honest, I must admit a hope 
that sometime Santa Claus will leave 
under the Christmas tree one of those 
good rifles which, if developed much 
further, will be able to go out on their 
lonesome and bring in the game with- 
out any auxiliary man power. However, 
I have had an experience or two which 
may raise a little hope in ‘he breasts of 
the $5 riflemen. Recounting them may 
also serve to offset the efforts of those 
who, perhaps unconsciously, are dis- 
couraging many persons from taking up 
a fine sport, simply because they can- 
net afford an expensive rifle. 


B wits a small-bore rifle enthusiast, 


MAN learning to shoot with a cheap 

rifle, which is in good condition, 
will eventually, I think, become a better 
all-around shot than one whose shooting 
is confined to the use of souped-up rifles. 
The former will handle any rifle well; 
the latter, I notice, is often stumped. 

Inexpensive .22’s should be sighted for 
100 yd., and a series of checked shots 
will show what allowance to make for 
distance, ete. When shooting game, 
size of target will give approximate 
range, as close as you can hold offhand 
anyhow. Practice on different ground 
contours, and over varying distances, 
will soon develop a poor shot into a real 
good one. Shooting is a sport—or should 
be; make it too mechanical, expect too 
much of the rifle, and the fun fades out. 

I find (although I am not an expert, 
just lucky, perhaps) that these cheap 
rifles will hit anything for which they 
are intended hard enough for the shoot- 
er to say “That’s that!” Crows up to 
150 yd. are quite within their limits. 
My own longest kill is 168 good paces. 

I have spent much time and ammuni- 
tion trying to wing-shoot crows. I use 
a crow call, lie on my back, and bag 
them as they pass overhead, as they’re 
slow to spot a man who’s lying down. 
But passing shots give me trouble. I 
read lots of advice on how to shoot lying 
prone—rifle strapped on or practically 
so—but nothing on wing-shooting with 
a rifle. After all, it’s only one step from 
hitting running game; and when I do 
connect, what a kick I get! 

Now to bring in our old friend the 
‘chuck. From 75 to 125 yd. is the aver- 
age range for ’chucks here in Quebec, 
the guessed range usually being checked 
after the shot. The ’chucks die, all 


| right—perhaps from surprise—but the 


| end justifies the means. 


Sneaking up 
to 15 yd. may be good practice in stalk- 
ing but it’s also an admission of rotten 
shooting. As a boy, I used a slingshot 


| On rabbits up to 25 yd., so perhaps that 


branch of hunting should be developed 


for some of our nearsighted ‘chuck 
hunters, who, it seems, even eat ’em. 
The Indians eat them too, but they 
don’t hanker after ’em. 

Field-target shooting? Not being 
crazy about it, I go only when the 
weather’s too cold for rambling out- 
doors, or to demonstrate for someone 
who is thinking of getting a cheap .22, 
and wonders if he can shoot straight. 
My eyes are not so good, and after I 
have made about 98 percent for the first 
5 shots the bulls begin to mist up, and 
I wind up with 94 or 95, without sling 
and only about 5 Ib. of rifle. Others do 
much better. I admit that for target 
work a rifle should be heavier than 
mine, but only in the forearm and stock. 

So it really boils down to this: we'd 
all use expensive rifles if we could get 
them. But as we all cannot, the next 
best thing is to use what you've got, and 
to learn to hold and fire correctly. Lots 
of good advice can be gleaned from 
articles on shooting, if you use your own 
judgment on range and windage. Even 
if you fill a notebook full of dope, just 
try looking it up each time, and see how 
far you get: “Distance 126% yd., wind 
N. E., speed 364% m.p.h. H'm. Two 
clicks north and one west. Got it. H’m. 
Target's flown away. Now how much 
did I move my sight? Have to sight it 
in again, I guess.” I’ve seen that hap- 
pen more than once. 

Using greased bullets, I find that 
small-bore rifles will nail any suitable 
target down very efficiently. Align your 
sights on a calm day, using a rest. Then 
leave it that way. When you miss, 
blame yourself, and leave your sights 
alone. Continual changing of sights 
causes most of the bad shooting of 
small-bore users. Let well enough alone. 
Regular practice will soon make you a 
good shot. Try it and see for yourself. 
But if you happen to possess a Hornet, 
don’t get rid of it; it shoots quite well, 
too.—P. Buckland. 


Causes of Duck Losses 


OTAL losses in the annual duck crop 
in Manitoba, Saskatchewan, 
berta, whence come most of the ducks 
that fly south in the fall, reach about 70 
percent. Drought, predators, and fires 
are the greatest duck destroyers. 
Canadian ornithologists and 
volunteer observers cooperating 


other 
with 


Ducks Unlimited studied 34,332 typical | 


duck families in 1940. It was found that 
one quarter of the eggs and newly 
hatched ducklings are destroyed in the 
early part of the breeding season. 

The rate of survival among the vari- 
ous species is shown by a breakdown of 
the figures. First figures given are the 
average number of eggs, and the second 
figures represent the average brood. 
Mallards, 8-12, 6.31; pintails, 8-12, 6.20; 
blue-winged teal, 8-12, 6.47; baldpate, 
8-12, 6.02; shoveler, 8-12, 5.85; canvas- 
back, 7-10, 6.26; redheads, 8-14, 6.13; 
scaup, 8-12, 6.14; ruddy ducks, 6-10, 5.26; 
goldeneye, 8-15, 6.74. 

The average size of all broods, includ- 
ing species other than those given above, 
was only 5.93. The average brood of 
ruddy ducks in Saskatchewan, where 
marshes went dry, was only 3.67. 











and Al- | 


| or for cleaning. 
| Blood - proofed. 
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S Q U A LT E X —the fabric that ‘‘teams’’ 
beauty with utility. Twice as 
strong as the army duck of standard hunting togs, yet 
a third lighter. Tightly woven from the finest Pima 
yarns... so smooth, rain simply glides over it, never 
stops to settle down... briers give it up as a tough 
job. Sanforized to keep in shape! Vat-dyed to hold its 
color! Waterproofed for life with DuPont Zelan. 


For Happy Hunting 


-* 


RED HEAD 
“DUCK” 


AT YOUR 
DEALER 







WITH ALL THESE 
Azapy Hunting FEATURES 


BI-SWING BACK-—Lets you swing = 
(CIM 


up <o chose high flyers as free and 
easy as if you were coatless On 


Nos. NQB, NQRB, NCB. 


HIDDEN HOOD— 
Concealed between 
coat and lining... - 
ready when needed *__.. 
togiveallthewarmth ~~" 
of an Eskimo Parka. 
On Nos. NQRH, 
NCBH. 


ZOUAVES—Loose, 
slightly longer than 
regular trousers. 
Blouses over tops 
of shoes. Elastic 
bottom . . . Real 
comfort! On No. 
NPK. 


ZIPPER GAME 
POCKET—Drops 


down to sit on 





On No. NCB. 


o 





REEFER «<= 
POCKETS—. 
Keeps your hands 
snug and warm. On Nos. 
NQRB, NCB. 


TO THE LADIES! Yes, we've finally succumbed to 
your pleas. Now you can get a Red Head Hunting Coat, 
Zouaves, cap, or what you wish... just like friend 
husband's or brother Bill's . . . with allthose Red Head 
Happy Hunting features, too. Ask your dealer. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 


@ Tells all about Red Head Happy Hunting 
hits, including famous ‘‘Bone-Dry’’ clothing 
.. coats, caps, breeches, 
Zouaves,shell vests, game 
bags, mackinaws, shirts, 
gun cases and covers. 


RED HEAD BRAND CO. 
4319 W. Beimont Avenue, Chicago, tl. 
Red Head for’’ Happy Hunting’’ 
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OSHKOSH, WIS 


duck hunters I have 


than I 


Like more 
paraphernalia 


But 


waterproof 


most 
usually 
Berlin 
has 
more comfort and service than anything 
first 
is the perfect hunting outfit 
What 
most 

I had 


made 


can use 


my investment in a Glove 


leather outfit given me 


I've bought since my single barrel 
shotgun. It 


rasa surprised me 
was the price; 
idea a tailor- 


like this 
could be bought at such 


no 
outfit 


reasonable cost 


oad 
egpegp lider 






Duck hunter Klieforth speaks for 


thousands of other hunters who 


wear our Waterproof Leather 
Hunting clothes. This soft, pli 
able, exclusively tanned horse 
hide gives you the kind of all 


weather protection, easy arm ac 
tion and rugged service that only 


genuine leather can give. It’s 
briar-proof, wind-proof, water 


© proof and wears like iron, You're 
: set for every weather emergency 
without feeling “bundled up.’ For 
pheasant, quail, rabbit or duck 
hunting, it's the perfect outtit! 





Let ‘er rain, let ‘er blow, 

let ‘er snow In this water \ 

proof leather outfit ma’ re a 

set for ANY weather s : } 
—_— purchased separate 

Coat has large blood-proof game pocket, stout covert 

cloth lining. and wool wrist bands. Trousers come in 2 

styles: breeches or regular pants. Made to measure or 


available in stock sizes at lower prices. 


Also full line of 
Outdoor Sport Togs 








WRITE FOR 
THIS CATALOG 


Brief, simple instructions in our 
catalog make it easy to order gar- 
ments that will fit you properly 
Over 85 of our customers get a 
satisfactory fit from our ready- 
made sizes. However, if you are 
hard to fit, well make your gar- 
ments to measure at little extra 
cost. In either case you get ex- 
clusively designed, expertly tailored 
outdoor garments at Factory-Direct 
prices. Write today for our new 
fall catalog. 


BERLIN GLOVE COMPANY 
601 Fox Ave. Berlin, Wis. 











At any rate I sent in my $7.70 and sat 
back to wait. And that waiting is some 
of the hardest I shall ever do. No ex- 
pectant heir ever watched the failing 
health of a wealthy distant relative with 
more impatient anxiety than I watched 
the calendar during those fourteen end- 
less days before my package came. 

Fortunately the ad illustration had 
prepared me in some measure for what 
























the package might contain, but said 
preparation lacked much of being ade- 
quate. That little ‘scope was the damn- 
dest-looking contraption I ever saw—a 
cross between a grasshopper and a sec- 
tion of toy stovepipe. But after the ini- 
tial, breath-taking shock, I began to en- 
joy it. A glance through the tube 
showed the lenses to be surprisingly 
clear, with very little color fringe, and, 
best of all, it actually had a cross hair! 
At last I was the owner of an honest-to- 
goodness ‘scope sight. 
EEDLESS to say, little time was 
wasted in getting the gadget sad- 
dled to the Savage and myself out to the 
country to test it. Shortly thereafter I re- 
ceived my second shock. If you’ve never 
had the pleasure of sighting in one of 
those little babies Weaver first put on the 
market, then you’ve missed something. 
Just about the time I'd get the bullet to 
printing within three or four inches of 
the bull, I'd give her a little too much 
correction—so called—and she’d move 
right off the paper next shot. This went 
on indefinitely. By the time we got into 
the black, I, my patience, and my vo- 
cabulary were utterly exhausted, as were 
all but five of fifty cartridges. 
But—-she’d shoot where I looked! A 
companion who had been spotting bullet 
holes (if any), and he'ping out with the 
cussing during lulls, stuck up a cigarette 
and invited me to have a crack at it. 
Bullet No. 3 clipped the cigarette neatly 
in half, and the three holes could be 
covered with a quarter. Luck, no doubt, 
played an important role in this bit of 


sniping, but who cared about that? 
Here I was actually performing the feats 
I'd been reading about all those long, 


dreary months in bed. 

The real revelation, 
appear until after I began using the 
‘scope on live targets. Almost at once I 
started hitting at distances which pre- 
viously I would have considered impos- 
sible. One shot in particular lingers in 
my memory; I gloated over it for weeks. 
Working my way down a deep, shaded 
canyon on the western slope of the 
Sierras, I was fortunate enough to wit- 
ness the attack of a sharp-shinned hawk 
on some quail which were running down 
the guich ahead of my advance. The 
maneuver proving futile, Mr. Sharp-Shin 
planed to a tall pine and perched on it. 

The range was about ninety yards. I 
sat down, slipped into the sling, and 
picked up his image in the little glass. 
Leaving what appeared to be the re- 
quired amount of light between his back 
and the intersecting cross hairs, I gently 
eased one off. One was plenty. He plum- 
meted downward. 

Whether you realize it or not at the 
time, it is shots like this which wed you 


however, did not 


(Continued from page 
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gets his surprise when the game flies 
away unscathed—as it frequently does, 
despite the fact that it looked as big as 
a box car and twice as easy to hit. Yes, 
I could relate some famous misses I 
have made. But I shan’t. Successes al- 
yays make more interesting reading. 

Another common fallacy accepted as 
fact by those who have never taken the 
trouble to find out for themselves, is that 
the telescope sight is worthless on mov- 
ing targets, or on any shot where quick 
action demanded. As I have stated 
elsewhere in this article, I am no great 
shucks as a marksman, yet I manage to 
kill running jacks pretty consistently, 
and I can score fairly well on cold cream 
jars tossed into the air when I can pre- 
vail upon some one to stand around and 
heave them up. This should prove that 
the telescope sight is no handicap to the 
average shooter on things that move. 
Of course, it is well to remember that in 
this type of work the more field you have 
in the ’scope the better. 

When, and if, you switch to the tele- 
scope sight don’t, whatever you do, be- 
come discouraged. Keep at it! Rome 
wasn’t built in a day, and you aren’t like- 
ly to become thoroughly familiar with 
your ’scope in less than a month of them 
One of the greatest aids to rapid ad- 
vancement is having a combination that 
fits you. Mine, at first, did not, and as a 
consequence improvement was pretty 
slow. Then I ordered one of Weaver's 
improved models with low, type-T side 
mount and internal adjustments. At the 
same time the little Savage was intro- 
duced to a checkering tool and given a 
linseed-oil shampoo. While I can’t truth- 
fully say these last two items improved 
anything but the appearance, more can 
be said for the piece of walnut I whittled 
out and added to the comb. I discovered 
immediately that I could do much better, 
particularly on the quick shots, when I 
no longer had to balance my chin on the 
comb in order to see through the 
If you find yourself looking under the 
tube instead of through it when you 
throw the gun to your shoulder, better 
do something about it. 


is 


"scope 


HEN the time comes to buy your 

‘scope-sighted outfit, get the best 
and most expensive one you can afford. 
An expensive gun is a thing of beauty 
and a joy forever. On the other hand, 
don’t let yourself miss out on this inter- 
esting and fascinating phase of the 
shooting game just because you haven't 
a lot of money to invest. According to 
my figures a very sweet little combina- 
tion may be bought for as little as $11.65. 
This includes ’scope (but not installa- 
tion), sling, swivels, and rifle, the lat- 
ter having such desirable features as 
double-locking lugs, rapid lock time, and 
carefully rifled barrel capable of really 
surprising accuracy. You can’t ask for 
any better bargain than that. 

As to the make, I mention Weaver 
because his ’scopes are the only kind 
with which I have had any extended ac- 
quaintance. In other words, my prefer- 
ence and my limited experience do not 
qualify me to pass judgment on the 
many other really good makes of low- 


to the use of the ‘scope-sighted rifle priced ‘scopes. If you fancy a Lyman, 
quicker than anything else. There is no a Mossberg, or some other, then get that 
feeling of surprise when the game falls, kind by all means. But get some kind 

as is often the case when using iron and a rifle to go under it. You'll never 
sights. The glass-sight user generally be sorry you took the leap. | 
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A Case You Can Make 
for Your Pistols 


ISTOLS deserve better cases than the 

usual factory cardboard boxes. For 
carrying them to the shooting range, or 
for storing them in the home, a durable 
wooden box, fitted to house the pistols, 
cartridges, and accessories, is a ne- 
cessity for the exacting shooter. It 
serves as a protection against dirt, 
moisture, and prying fingers, and all 
the necessary items are stored com- 
pactly right where you want them. 

The case illustrated is one I con- 
structed and is rather deep, with the 
cartridge compartment fastened to the 





| underside of the cover. As a result, the 
box is compact and well proportioned. 
It carries one .45 and one .22 automatic, 
together with accessories and cartridges. 
| Half-inch pine, gumwood, oak, or wal- 
nut may be used; pine is easier to work, 
| but the hardwoods make a more durable 
| case. 
| To determine the inside dimension for 
y\ur case, take a piece of cardboard 
| and on it lay your pistols in the posi- 
| tions they will take in the case. Make 
‘= allowance for a separating block. 
| Carefully draw 4 lines to inclose the 
guns snugly—this will be inside size of 
| your case bottom. Depth will be around 
| 2%, in.—this should also be determined 
| beforehand. Having settled on the 
| dimensions, cut and assemble a six-sided 
| box. Next inscribe a line all around it 
lin. from the top, and saw lengthwise 
| so that the cover is formed. This is 
| much better than trying to fit a separate 
| cover. Planing and sanding, staining 
| and varnishing, complete the finish. If 
| you'd like a fine finish, rub with pumice 
ind mineral oil, using a small pad of 
cabinet-maker’s felt. Finish off the rub- 
bing with cotton waste. 

The top is attached by a piano-type 

| hinge, inlet for its full length, and 
fastened with screws. The cartridge 
compartment for the underside of the 
cover is easily bent from a piece of 24- 
gauge galvanized iron, and secured by 
four 1/16-in. brass bolts. 

Line the pistol compartment with 
velvet, glued in place. The block sepa- 
rating the pistols is made by careful 
cut-and-try fitting, then covered with 
velvet and fastened to the base. Lastly, 
note the folding brass handle and the 
clasp of the same material.—Robert A. 
Burmeistcr 
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GOOD GUN CARE 











—with MARBLES CLEANING IMPLEMENTS 


Your favorite guns deserve the care which only good cleaning 
implements can give. You need a rod that will not bend, break, 
nor come apart in the barrel ... a cleaner that will reach harm- 
lessly into every angle of the rifling . . . oil that will dissolve 
the residue, and Jeave behind a protective film. Whether you 

use rifle, shotgun or pistol, “Good Gun Care” 
# Marble’sJoint- =| is made easy with Marble’s equipment. 


Sa Rifle Rod Cn Send for FREE Catalog 


v 
Scodescoms \ea 
—. — J \ Shows complete line of Cleaning Implements, 

Sights, Safety Axes, Knives, Compasses, Fish 
Gaffs and the Marble-Goss Receiver Sights, 
which are scoring so high at State, National 
and International Meets. 


Send the coupon below or write 
for your Free copy of Marble’s 


Wh dering, . . 
hen ordering Catalog ... today. 


— give caliber and 
length of barrel. 











Marble’s Jointed Rifle Rod. Brass 
or steel. Has roller-bearing swivel. 


FOR REVOLVERS 











Rigid as one-piece rod. $1.26. ———y 
=. =~) —_ —} 








a — 
Marble’s One-Piece Rifle Rod. 
Solid brass or steel. Swivel end. 


Price, $1.00. 


Es o.20 -eeeeee= Marble’s Revolver Rod. Parts fit 
Marble’s Rifle Cleaner. Flexible in nickel plated brass , 


r Koller bearing swivel. $1.0 
aatk hengs game cisanet, Price, Marbie’s Shetgue Cone x toller bearing s $ 
B0c. Field Cleaner, 75c. l a andar rods. 1€ 1 § 


~ cleans entire barrel. Price, 75c. 


Marbie’s Anti-Rust Rope. 
For rifles or shotguns. Price, 

ic. For revolvers, 30c 
Marble’s Nitro-Solvent Oil. 
Cleans and oils in one o era 
tion. Price 08. can,30c. Post- 
paid, 


Marbie’s Shotgun Cleaning Rod. 
Three sections, solid light metal. 
Fits all standard cleaners, Price, 


My 


a 


Marble’s One-Piece Rods. Sturdy 


c—~ oe ) brass rod, large wood handle. 
aa Steel roller bearing swivel. Com- 
_———-— | plete with jagged tip and adaptor. 

Marble’s Shotgun Pull-theu. Price, 60c. 


Hitch to any solid object, dro —— a a a a a a a a oe 
weight through bs arrel and moc ' MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. 
Move gun. Price, $1.00. 1 571 Delta Ave., Gladstone, Mich., 


Gentleme Send » Free Book of 
Be sure to coal today for the complete Marble’ s Catalog I Marble's Outing ethene gay . 


MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO., 571 Delta Ave, Gladstone, Mich., U.S.A. ome 
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| FREE! “GUN CATALOG 


Bargains in Guns, Scopes, 
Sights, Reloading Tools. Hunting 
Equipment. Complete stock of Hi- 
Standard pistols. Write for special prices! 
FISHERMEN! FREE Bargain Tackle Catalog. 


CAMERAS! Large Illustrated Camera Catalog 10c, 
Gun Clubs! Send l0c for Medal-Award Catalog. 


J. WARSHAL & SONS "Soh ictWisn2? 


"osmeni’ CORK 
CEDAR, BALSA 
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DUCK BOAT 






STABILIZER 


afe shocting from your 
w hen using these _ stabiliz 
New feature hinges allow du 
retrieving without pulling P 
from mud. Folds back out 
way when not in use Stu 
Malet . le casting dead gr 










At your deal 
ers or s 
e = postpaid. 
sily attached to 
any duck boat rolor. Dept. O 
FEATHERWATE BOAT WORKS 
428 _Washington— Ave. Minneapolis, Minnesota 


NEW METHOD GUN BLUER 


Makes old guns like new 
Will not injure steel. 
No heating is necessary. a 
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NEW METHOD 


(un suueh 


Restores the finish on 5 
guns in ten minutes for... 


Coos FIELD DECOYS 

: KITS HEADS GLASS EYES 
Send for circular CALLS, PUSH P 

“What Gunsmiths Say’’ > MEADS, ETC 

New Method Gun Bluing Co. 


Bex OnIpradtords Pan criss HERTER’S - WASECA, MINN. **°s 


Bradford. 













CARTRIDGE RE-LOADING 


Our Catalog-Hand Book tells about fascination of making your own 
ammunition. Gives complete information (illustrated) on everything 
pertaining to guns. Send 20c for copy. The 20c partially covers cost of 
publishing and mailing—the 20c will be refunded on your first order 
Canada requests send 25c. Circular on ‘‘Pacific’’ Reloading Tool FREE. 


PACIFIC GUN SIGHT SS. 357 Hayes St., SAN FRANCISCO 


ORDER DIRECT OR 
THROUGH DEALER 



















1. Rugged as a Grizzly Bear. 
2. Built for use and abuse. 


. “Who ever saw a broken Lefever?” 
Send 6c in stamps for catalog 


















Lefever Arms — Ithaca, N.Y. 
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High Pressure and’ Wildcats” 


“What’s on Your Mind?” took issue 
with Major Askins’s belief that 
guns can be too powerful, and specifical- 
ly said: “To assume that the .23 caliber 
Thunderbolt has a chamber pressure of 
£0,000 lb. is beyond reason.” I think 
that’s an assumptive error on Tabor’s 
part. 
It is not necessary for a primer to 
blow before a rifle blows up. The powder 


N= long ago, Mac Tabor, writing in 


for publication. Trying to estimate pres- 
sure by the appearance of the primer is 
useless, and likely to lead to dangerous 
experimentation. 

In my opinion, Major Askins is right. 
Examine this table of British pressure 
figures, arrived at under identical con- 
ditions, and then think it over, you hand- 
loaders. 

The .600 Nitro Express is an elephant 
rifle, has the largest bore in the sport- 


in a regularly loaded cartridge, in a ing class, and uses the heaviest bullet. 
standard caliber, is all burned in the But the cubical capacity of the first two 
space of time it takes the bullet to inches of the bore, including the throat 


travel from 1 to 2 in. This speed of burn- 
ing is with modern slow-burning pow- 
ders. The rest of the push behind the 
bullet is purely gas expansion, hence the 
rapid reduction of pressure as the bullet 
goes its way through the bore. 


beyond the edge of the case neck, al- 
lows for greater gas expansion and thus 
reduces pressures. 

Now compare the .242 and the .26. The 
.26 has roughly 1/64 in. larger bore, uses 
10 grains more powder, a slightly heav- 








D U 4 BAK There are numerous factors which, ier bullet, attains 100 ft. sec. greater 
Description Powder Bullet Weight Pressure at Muzzle Velocity 
H U NTI NG C L OTH t i] grains 60 degrees F. Feet a second 
.242 Vickers 42 gr. Smokeless 100 19 tons 3,000 
.246 Purdey 40 gr. 2 100 18 = 2,950 
.26 B.S.A. 53 gr. = 110 18 i 3,100 
NEW SHOOTING COMFORT __ .280 Ross 54 gr. a 140 18 5 2,900 
with Bi-Swinag Back Coat Super .30 Magnum 58 gr. Cordite 150 18.5 4 3,000 
g .600 Nitro Express 110 gr. 900 14 : 1,950 
NEW hunting comfort is assured 
with the DUXBAK Bi-Swing Back 
Hunting Coat. Also made in a vari- with a normal load, may push the pres-_ velocity—yet develops a ton less pres- 
ety of heavy and light materials. sures higher than a proof load. As ex-_ sure. 
amples: A bullet too tightly crimped; Because the .22 caliber was popular 
angular displacement; a used case which, here, and still is, and because something 
£3, FAMOUS DUXBAK QUALITY due to resizing, may have a corrugated was done about the old Winchester .22 
; IN MANY MATERIALS inside surface; minimum head space, or’ center fire, does not necessarily mean 
maximum size case in a minimum cham- that when a name like Super-Blooper 


Light hunting garments, 








































popular and assure all- 
weather hunting com- 
fort. Made in Hurri- 
cane Cloth, Airplane 
Cloth, Tackle Twill 


DUXBAK ALL WOOL 


plaid, all-wool hunting 
clothes for warmth... 
comfort ... protection 
and long wear. They 
are full lined, dura- 
ble, waterproofed 
and with plenty 

of pockets. 


PANTS with WORSTED CUFFS a 


“Downhill” pants with worsted 





UTICA-DUXBAK CORPORATION 
822 Noyes Street, Utiea, N.Y. 
Please send me your FREE 4 color catalog. 


Name...... ; 


Address... ......:% 








‘and Wildlife 


first overload. It is when a number of 
overloads have been used, and the metal 
has been stretched beyond its limit of 
elasticity, that a fracture occurs in the 


times the area of a .22. Yet he wants to 


burn as much powder in the latter as in 


methods used by different concerns led 
to wide misunderstanding, and as a re- 
sult a central proof house would be re- 
quired to get pressure figures suitable 


Duck Refuge 
UNIQUE sanctuary is the Bosque del 


Apache National Wildlife Refuge in 
the barren mesquite country of central 


there is sufficient natural habitat to per- 
mit the development of a waterfowl 
refuge. Within the new refuge are 56,- 
088 acres of land which had become a 
waste through overgrazing and conver- 
sion of submarginal land for farming 
purposes. The Rio Grande River runs 
through the center of the refuge. 

This apparently unpromising area is 
now being reclaimed by the U.S. Fish 
Service. Dams are being 
built across arroyos to catch and store 
water during the heavy June and July 
rainfalls. These will form waterholes 


22, the 


n ber. These are just a few of about 22 Magnum is placed on a soup-up .22, 
which can also be used 5 J —s I 2 2 eee ee ee 
for fishing, are also very causes of a dangerous load. zenith of accuracy has_ necessarily 

dt . A modern action doesn’t blow with the been reached. 


Tolerances in modern production are 
held very close, but it is possible for a 
maximum bore to have more consistent 
accuracy than a minimum bore. Some of 


Now we've reached the stage of neck- 








metal, and something has to go. Tabor them have been sold on a tightly bedded | 
and many other 3 f - oe Sir = 4 
attvective mnete writes a good sales argument for the job for consistency, but the fact remains 
attractive ae ; = : 
a. wildcats, but he must know, for in- that floating barrels have done the best 
rials. . - , ; 
stance, that a .44 caliber bore has four job in grouping. 


ing down .300 Magnums to the .22 bullet, | 


the O.D. of the receiver 
a 


is 2 in. added to 
ring and the breech end of the barrel, 


HUNTER’S PLAID the big bore—probably more!—and still and, as far as I can see, the end is not 
expect it to be safe. yet. There are still possibilities to be | 
You can’t equal Duxbak Up to now, I've seen no pressures pub- explored in the .50 caliber and .75 cali- | 
lished on these wildcats. The variable ber anti-aircraft cases. All that’s needed | 


bolt with a multiple-lug head, and we're | 


off again!—Herbert Cox. 


in Wasteland 


for the use of antelopes, upland game 
birds, and livestock. In the valley, CCC 
workers are making dikes to hold water 


am one aaeenne in 1 sped . | New Mexico. It is the only place along’ brought in by drainage ditches. These 
all materials and provi e greater . i s - > , av , > . ri > © > ri ice yras 
hunting comfort. Lb the entire Rio Grande flyway where ponds will be planted with pigeon grass, 


sago pondweed, and other food and cover 
plants valuable to waterfowl. The scien- 
tists believe that the area is potentially 
both a good nesting ground and winter- 
ing area. 

Already such valued ducks as the 
canvasback, redhead, pintail and mallard 
are nesting there and about 2,000 young 
were raised during 1940. The snowy 
egret, American egret, glossy ibis, and 
Florida gallinule also nest there. With 
development it is thought that nesting 
and wintering waterfowl populations will 
greatly increase. 
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RAY BERGMAN’S 


MOST AUTHORITATIVE BOOK 


JUST FISHING 


WEAN 


IF YOU 
ACT PROMPTLY 
e 





SAK 


418 PAGES 
3BIG SECTIONS 


15 COMPLETE 
CHAPTERS 


17 FULL-PAGE 
PLATES 


80 FLIES AND LURES 
ILLUSTRATED IN FULLCOLORS 


Think of it—a book never before sold for 
less than $5.00 now reprinted for OUT- 
DOOR LIFE readers at $1.95! The secrets of 
successful fishing opened up before your 
eyes! The most complete book for fishermen 
ever published! Every page packed with the 
kind of information that will quickly im- 
prove your skill with rod and reel. 

All Eastern game fish and how to get them 
are fully described—with pictures and full 
color illustrations galore. At $1.95 “JUST 
FISHING” is an unbeatable bargain that 
may never be offered again. Mail the coupon 
below and see what a classic among fishing 
books “JUST FISHING” really is. 


EVERY KIND OF FRESH 
WATER FISHING INCLUDED 


Whether you fish in lake, stream or river 
—whether you fish for bass, trout, pike, pick- 
erel, land-locked salmon, muskellunge, or any 
other variety of fresh water fish, “JUST 
FISHING” tells you how and where to get 
them. It’s a book you'll read and treasure 
for years to come. SEND NO MONEY 
NOW! Just mail the coupon. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


OUTDOOR LIFE—DEP’T 91 
3} FOURTH AVENUE, NE‘'W YORK 
Please send my copy of T.ay Bergman's 418 page book 
JUST FISHING.” I will pay the postman only $1.95 
plus a few cents postage in full payment. 1 understand 
s book is identical in — and contents with the 
$5.00 bookstore edition. If for any reason I am dissatis- 
fied I will return the book in 10 days and you will 
fund my money in full, 





NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY >) _— 


If you prefer to send $1.95 now, we pay postage. | 
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CAN YOU MATCH ‘EM? 


(Answers to picture quiz on page 39) 


Here’s how your answers should look: 


i GS MRED sscscvissnesiciavneveess Porcupine 

gE Aassdinenatssiciescewmen ... Catfish 
(Blue catfish, to be exact, but cat- 
fish will do. Some folks also call it 
“chucklehead.”) 

8... LOUP-CERVIER ............ ee Fy > 
(Full name: Canada lynx. “Luci- 
vee” is also popular in the North.) 

-SNAKE............ Pike (or pickerel) 
(The one shown is a pike. “Jack” 
and “jackfish” are other local 
names. Indians in Canada call 
pike—of all things—‘“eithinyou- 
cannoosheoo.”) 

3... TIMBER DOODLE ........ Woodcock 


J 


(Another common nickname: 
“bogsucker.”) 

Bik ID sichchisanisdsnseansdensievetings Dolphin 
(“Dourade” is popular in the 
South, also.) 

10...SILVERTIP .......... Grizzly Bear 

11... BARN DOOR Skate (or ray) 


(Full name: “barn-door skate.” 
New England anglers generally 
use cuss-words!) 

6...GREENHEAD ................. .....Mallard 
(Marylanders call scaup “green- 
heads,” some Yankees use the 
name for golden plover, but there’s 
no mistaking the little flotilla in 
our picture.) 

9... BRONZEBACE ............... Black bass 
(The trio shown are smallmouths, 
but the nickname goes for large- 
mouths too. So do “linesides,” 
“green trout,” “Welshman,” “jump- 
er,” and “mossback!”’) 

Bicol AON. ecicinekbecenszivicess Wolverene 
(Other names: “pekan,” “carcajou,” 
“Injun devil,” and “skunk bear.’’) 


Well, if you got all 10 numbers and 
10 names right, your score is 100 
perfect! But 75 or better is excellent, 
50 good. Now see how your sports- 
men friends do. 





National Forest Anniversary 


HE country’s first national forest had 

its 50th anniversary on March 30, 1941. 
This forest, a large part of which is now 
included in the Shoshone National 
Forest of Wyoming, was set aside by 
President Benjamin Harrison as the Yel- 
lowstone Park Timberland Reserve, and 
comprised 1,239,040 acres. The Wapiti 
Ranger Station, 30 mi. west of Cody, 
constructed in 1903, was the first to be 
built in the United States with federal 
funds, It still stands. 


Growth of the national forests is shown |! 


by the fact that while 13,0U0,000 acres 
had been set aside for the purpose by the 
end of Harrison’s term, there are now 
160 national forests with acres totaling 
more than 176 million acres. First 
known as forest reserves, President 
Theodore Roosevelt, in 1907, by official 
pronouncement termed them national 
forests, and so they’ve remained. 
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for seeing is believing. 
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HEN the echoes of the last 
shoot-off had died away and 
the last of the 89 prizes had 
been awarded, the 13th Lord- 


ship remained, as had its 12 predeces- 
sors in their day, the biggest and best 
skeet shoot in history. The 294 shooters 
from 20 different states in the all-bore 
event set a new high for skeet, which is 
something to brag about in this partic- 
ular year. 

Because Lordship is the show place of 
competitive skeet it has become 
my practice to study the annual 
performances there to note any 
trends that may be expected to 
have an influence on the game. 
In the all-bore there were five 
100-straights, fourteen 99's, and 
eleven 98's. So again arose the 
cry that skeet is too easy and 


should be made harder. Let's 
look at this time-worn conten- 
tion again for a moment. While 


the big shots were making phe- 
nomenal scores, out of the 294 
entrants in the all-bore, 54 scored 
under 85 and 109 under 90. Now, 
the question is, should something 
be done that will cause a third 
of the entrants whose scores 
failed to reach 90 percent to 
shoot still lower ones? Just be- 
cause five extraordinary shots 
broke all their targets, and then 
some, on a particular day when 
everything was in their favor? 
That is, of course, for the shoot- 
ers themselves to decide, but I'd 


venture a guess that if a vote 
were taken it would indicate 
that the top shooter likes his 
100-straights, his 99’s and his 


98's, while the lesser lights are 
not especially keen about seeing 
their scores go any lower. It is 
the old story of “Tie up the fel- 
low who is winning so that I can 
have a show.” To this the only 
answer is that “I must learn to 
be a better shot or else be satis- 
fied with the prize that I get 
with an added handicap. The 
handicap system, unsatisfactory though 
it be in ways, has been in vogue for a 
long time. 

Assuming, however, that all skeet 
shooters did vote for more difficult skeet, 
what could be done to give it to them 
and still retain the evenness of compe- 
tition that is one of the fundamentals 
of the game? Well, for one thing, the 
standard skeet load for the 12 gauge gun 
could be reduced from 1% oz. of No. 9 
shot (658 pellets) to 74 oz. (512 pellets). 
With a lighter load of powder, to make 
a balanced load, such ammunition would 
be somewhat cheaper, high in velocity, 
and would make good patterns because 
of the short shot column. It would cer- 


76 


tainly prove load enough to break a 
target that is only a few degrees tougher 
than an eggshell. 

However, a load of this kind 
make the shooter get on his 


would 
targets 


more quickly, before the pattern be- 
came sparse, or turn him to guns of 
closer boring, and consequent less pat- 


tern area to play with. In either case, it 
would take better shooting to make a 
high score than it does with the present 
standard load. But don’t forget this: 





What's that old gag about teaching the young idea to shoot? 
No need here! These boys, F. Lutcher Brown (left) and Billy 
Handy, shot 100x100 and 99x!00, respectively, at Lordship 


the same group would end up at the top 
of the heap again, perhaps with a target 
or two less. Again, reducing the stand- 
ard load in the 12 to 7% oz. would drop 
the big gun to a par with the 20, % oz., 
being, of course, the standard 20 gauge 
load. Because it is the bulk of the shot 
load that pretty much determines shot- 
gun efficiency, the 12 and the 20 could 
then be shot in the same class. 

Whether club managements and shoot- 
ers would like this or not is a question. 
It would shorten the program by com- 
bining the two, but it would also elimi- 
nate a group of present winners. 

There is one thing to be said in favor 
of the idea, though. There are lots of 
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capable and enthusiastic skeet shots 
who do not go in for present competi- 
tive events because they do not like, or 
cannot handle, big guns. Some day 
there will be a light, clean-lined, two- 
shot 20 gauge autoloader. With such a 
gun—shooting the same load as the 
more ponderous 12’s—competitive skeet 
would see some old faces returning to 
the fold, and many new ones with them. 
But do not lose sight of this point: 
about the same group of top shots will 
win, whether they shoot % oz. or 
1's oz. At Lordship there were 
two 100-straights in the 20 gauge 
event, one by Dick Shaughnessy 


and the other by F. Lutcher 
Brown of San Antonio, Tex. 
There were four 99’s and five 


98’s. So taking away an eighth 
of an ounce of shot will not rev- 
olutionize skeet—even if it might 
have some advantages. 

There were not so many wom- 
en shooters at Lordship this year 
as on some previous occasions, 
but there was some fancy shoot- 
ing just the same. What would 
skeet followers of a decade ago 
have said had they witnessed 
Mrs. M. L. Smythe of Ohio, Miss 
Diana Bolling of Connecticut, 
and Miss Patricia Laursen of 
Ohio finish the all-bore match 
with scores of 99, 98, and 97 re- 
spectively? The entire group of 
eighteen women averaged better 
than 92 percent. 

The juniors at Lordship al- 
ways put on a good show. There 
were only an even dozen of them, 
from the little fellows just start- 
ing in, to other little fellows who 
ean shoot with anybody. That 
extraordinary F. Lutcher Brown, 
son of H. Lutcher Brown, nearly 
met his match in young Billy 
Handy. Both broke 50 in the 
regular event. And that, by the 
way, should be a 100-bird event, 
as are all others, to make shoot- 
ing of this class conclusive. The 
shoot-off was a pretty thing to 
watch. Brown went on like clockwork 
to another 50 straight, while his less 
experienced adversary, well-poised and 
shooting in splendid form, slipped on 
just one. There is a lot of the drama 
that makes skeet worth while in a shoot- 
off like that. 

The “veterans’” class does not seem to 
mean very much. Some of our senior 
shooters have to declare their ages, and 
they have their scores lifted out of the 
all-bore event and appraised for prizes 
But the original idea of a veteran’s class 
was to give the really venerable skeet 
follower (whose advancing age preclud- 
ed him from any hope of success in the 
(Continued on nert page) 
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ABLE, 
GIVES COMFORT 
SAFE GLARE PROTECTION 


Don’t let overbright light 
and glare spoil your out- 
doors fun! Ray-Ban, the 
scientific sun glass, filters 
out extra light, transmits 
those rays which are useful 
for seeing, makes vision 
sharp, comfortable, untiring. 
Ray-Bans are made in nine 
attractive models, including 
the famous Ray-Ban Shoot- 
ing glass, worn by more top 
ranking shooters than all 
other sun glasses combined. 
Literature on request. Bausch 
& Lomb Optical Co., 215 
Lowell St., Rochester, N. Y. 
Ray-Ban lenses are available in your 


prescription through regular optical 
channels, 





























a2 AUTOMAT IG 


New models A, D & E, with longer 
grip, adj. rear sight & slide lock, $28.65, 
$35.35, $40.40. Orig. models B & C, $22. All for 
22 caliber rimfire. Send for folder. 


_ HIGH STANDARD MFG. CORP., 173 Foote St., New Haven, Conn. _ 
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BISHOP STOCKS 


—Improve your rifle with a fine Bishop 
stock supplied semi-finished of finest Ozark 
ilnut for all bolt actions. Tenite butt plate and 
grip cap attached with screws, makes finishing easy. 
Like illustration or with Monte Carlo for scope, 
$5.00. Postage for 4 pounds. New catalog ready. 
_E. C. BISHOP & SON Warsaw, Missouri 


ZENE 





“THERE’S NONE EQUAL” 
Use the 
“WHITE LINE” RECOIL ABSORBER 


for fine quality, perfect function, long 
life and best appearance. Only $2.50. 
Guaranteed 3 years. Ask your dealer. 
@ Write for big free catalogue 
MERSHON COMPANY 
Glendale, California 














“STRAIGHT RUNS 


iny a shooter has thrilled to a long run, borne 

mg by confidence in the Cutts Comp, relieved of 

tigue by lessened recoil. The sooner you equip 

th a Comp, the quicker you reach perfection in 
Skeet and bird shooting. Folder Free. 


LYMAN GUN SIGHTS, 85-C West St., Middlefield, Conn. 


To shoot Skeet better, to kill game 
better, nothing compares with a Comp 
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regular classes) a chance to shoot in a 
separate group. Bob Leeson of Boston 
and Jim Handley of Darien, Conn. had 


their 97 and 96 lifted out of the all-bore 
event to be winner and runner-up, but 
these men are very able shots 
erans in my understanding of the term. 


It is a pleasure to report that gun po- | 


sitions at Lordship, were better, on the 
whole, this year—certainly no worse. I 
am not talking about the squats and the 
straddles, but of actual violations of 
Rule 3. For this the referees can claim 
little credit. It is a matter of years 
since I have seen a referee make any 
attempt to correct an obvious gun-posi- 
tion-rule violation. This brings up the 
question of why a club management 
finds it necessary to import, house, and 
feed a corps of referees, apparently only 
to call “dead” and “lost” on an endless 
lot of targets. A group of reliable local 
boys of college age could do it just as 
well. Give each a rule book and the ad- 
monition to withhold making decisions 
until sure, and the job would be done. 

Praise be! This year there was a de- 
crease in the amount of useless gun- 
toting around the clubhouse and through 
the gallery. I, for one, can never get 
used to seeing guns aimed point-blank 
at people’s heads and stomachs. While 
nothing terrible has happened so far, 
the surest way to play safe in the mat- 
ter is to discourage all unnecessary 
transportation of guns around the field. 
This time, the gun rack in front of the 
clubhouse was full practically all the 
time, which goes to prove that shooters 
will use such a convenience. The idea 
should be still further encouraged, per- 
haps by the establishment of a big, cen- 
tral gun rack well out in the semicircle 
of the shooting fields. 

Up to this year it has been the custom 
at Lordship to stage a special event, a 
sort of get-acquainted-again practice af- 
fair for the first day. Last year it was 
the World’s Fair Special, shot according 
to the rules of regulation skeet, and that 
attracted a substantial field of early 
arrivals. This year, the management 
devoted the day to an experiment with 
variable-angle skeet. Since you know 
my unrelenting opposition to anything 
that will transform skeet from a game 
of skill into a circus, I won’t go into 
that again. But I’m sure you'll allow me 
a small chortle as I report that the ex- 
periment was something of a fizzle 
only 58 shooters showed up for the event. 
—Wwm. Harnden Foster. 


New Gun-Brush Bristles 


UN-BRUSH bristles made of nylon 

represent a new and successful use 
of this product, now well known to 
sportsmen because of its wide employ- 
ment in leaders for fishing. 

Recent laboratory tests demonstrated 
that gun brushes with nylon bristles 
wore seven times as long as the usual 
natural kind before becoming too gum- 
my for service. When they became 
gummed up, boiling in water for five 
minutes was effectual in restoring effi- 
ciency. The nylon bristles proved stiffer 
than natural bristles, and less stiff than 
metallic brushes. In addition, they ab- 
sorbed only one fifth as much moisture 
as the natural kind, retaining their stiff- 
ness after long service. 
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Thrilling New 40 Page 


0} 5 ae Toke} 4 


"Pistol Highlights of 1940” 
with photos of over 300 Shooters 
... Covers 65 Matches! 





Last year we published “Spotting the 1939 
Pistol Scores.’ Shooters wrote in and said 
“Give us another!” And so we have. And 
it’s a real booklet, too. 40 pages, size 7'2>x 


10—with over 300 photographs of shooters 
and ranges. An expensive booklet—the most 
comprehensive report on pistol shooting ever 
published. There’s a copy waiting for you. 
Write for it today. The supply is .limited. 


m™ Send for Your Copy Now! 


COLT'S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG.CO., HARTFORD, CONN 





Send me “Pistol Highlights of 1940” 


Name 


Street & No. 
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AERIAL 
SHOOTING 


The game that everybody’s 
shooting and talking about be- 

cause it’s aerial target prac- 

tice at its best. Inexpensive, 
can be enjoyed in limited area. 

Targo Gun is .22 cal. smooth bore re- 
peater (easily convertible to rifle). Trap 
can be used on gun, as shown, with shooter 
throwing his own targets, or on separate 
Hand Trap Frame. 

Targo offers the fun of trapshooting and 
Skeet at moderate cost and trains the eye 
for any aerial shooting. 

See Targo at your local dealer’s, and 
send 3¢ for Targo folder. 


0.F. MOSSBERG & SONS, Inc. 


6009 St. John St., New Haven, Conn. 
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Hunt Well Protected. 
in Good Warm 












Clothes 


Mountain Weave 
Hunter’s Woolens 
Made by 


= 
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EV ERY day you hunt in big-game country: —whether 
for small game or large—be dressed for full pro 














tection, in Ws rol ric h Hunt: ng Clothes Famous moun- 
tain make, from the raw wool to finished garments. 
Best red ind-black hunter's pla 1s, \warm and st } 
proof, Choice of other plaids. We you want. De- 
signed for all-day comfort and nv ence. Real 
mountain hunting style. Neat, good looking, well 
tailored. Moderate cost. And your clothes are backed | 
by over 110 years of Woolrich serv to hunters. 
Choice of Coats, Breeches, Shirts, Caps 
Full-length hunting coats, lined 
and unlined §2-0z. and light 
er. Cruiser and cossack styles. 
Hunting breeches, long pants, 
pants with knitted leg bottoms, 
vest, hat-cap or cap to match, | 
Fine choice in Woolrich hunting | 
shirts ill- woolen and 
flannel, in p hecks 
and plain colo W ool- 
rich hunting socks, le my er 
faced hunting mitte Ask 
your dealer now tor gen 
uine Woolrich Hunting 





Clothes Loo yk for the ts ade 
mark in every garme 


Se eesescccceeeeesSEND ME FREEcesecccaccsacacuea, 
Woolrich Woolen Mills 
John Rich & Bros., Dept. O.L., Woolrich, Penna. 
Send me your Hunting Clothes Catalog FREE. 
Name 
Address 


| peenseesseessceny, 


STITH! ree | 
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WIN. 70 or SAV. 99....... MOUNT ONLY $12) | 
With WEAVER 330,$35 + LYMAN ALASKAN $62 
WINCHESTER 75 ....... MOUNT ONLY $12 Protects Scope! 
With WEAVER 29-S,$22 + ZEISS ZIELKLEIN <os°.* Stays Put! 


M.L.STITH sceeaiis2ins 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS | 


GUNS for sale 





Low Position! 


|eeeeeeeeeeseeee 





The following items are all brand new | 





and offered “subject to prior sale”: 
65 Win. Mdl. 94 Carbine 25 35-30 30-32 W. S.........$35.65 
18 Win. Model 92 Carbine 44.40 WCF, 20”............... 33.95 
7 Win. rifles Model 92, 32,20 WCF, 24” bbl. '2 oct. 33.95 
15 Win. Model 70 Standard, 30,06-270-7 M- 

250/3000-257 cal. open sights vsveeee 68.20 
7 Winchester Model 70 Standard 220 Swift or 


30 06 cal. with No. 48 Lyman receiver sight.. 
5 Colt Officers Model Target, .32 cal. 6” 
Stamp please for Big Ammunition 
WE BUY USED GUNS FOR CASH!!! 
Free: new catalog—Revolvers—Rifles—Shotguns. 
HUDSON SPORTING GOODS CO. 


L-52WarrenSt., ($2 Deposit COD. s /New York 


The World’s Most Phaclical 
Hunting Sights 











Receiver sight of simple, g REDFIELD 
ged design. Full windage and ~ 102 
elevation adjustment Sighting #* 
advantages of finest micrometer - os ) 
sights. Thousands in use. $5.00 <i 
FOR FREE FOLDER ; 
— 
Vy | 

















— 
3311 Gilpin St., Denver, Colo. 
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So You Want to Go Duck Shooting 


(Continued from page 


you talk it 
rigged 


grouse about it. Anyway, 
over and decide you must get 
some place and do it fast. 
Dead ahead you notice what seems to 
be a good thousand ducks on the water 
more birds than you ever saw in one 


bunch. Excitedly you grab your gun, 
but Joe says no. “They’re only ruddies. 
Besides, it’s against the law to shoot 
ducks from a motorboat or any boat 
under sail or power.” 

“Ruddies?” you query. “How can you 
tell?” 

“By their tails.” Joe answers. “No- 


tice how they hold them up. And they’re 
small too. About half the size of a black 
duck.” Joe notices your gloom as you 
cast longing eyes at the distant raft, and 
adds: “If you want to try, we can work 
to windward of them and drift and pad- 
dle near enough to get one or two.” 


OU want to try, naturally. You're 

ready to try anything including mur- 
der and mayhem. And you anchor once 
more. “Now the thing to do,” Joe ex- 
plains, “is to get into the dinks and get 
well to windward and in a direct line 
with them. Then start to drift. The 
wind will do the rest. They have to take 
flight against the wind and that will be 
our chance. You two take the big 
dinghy and I'll use the other. Get as 
close as you can to them, but remember 
to keep out of sight.” 

You and your friend climb into the 
larger dink and you unselfishly let him 
do the rowing. While it’s a tough pull 
against the wind, the distance is not far. 
Besides, a little work will keep him from 
catching cold. 

Presently you are in a direct line with 
the raft of ruddies, so you stow the oars 
and begin the slow drift. If you only 
could stick in an oar for a paddle it 
would help; but no, Joe said to drift, 
and drift you will. 

After a long hour, or so it seems, you 
get within apparent range, and you hope 
they won't rise until you can work a 
little closer. Behind you there's a sud- 
den swishing. You turn to look and— 
behold Joe! He’s standing up in his 
dink, paddling hell for leather and mak- 
ing about five miles an hour to your one! 

The birds go up; Joe drops his oar, 
grabs his gun, and lets go with both 
barrels at once. The ruddies get away 
fast for such small birds—all but two 
that have no further use for wild rice. 
Finally you find your voice. “What the 
blue blazes do you mean by paddling 
when you told us to drift?” 

Joe answers not, but calmly goes about 
the business of picking up the dead 
ducks. And so you've learned another 
valuable lesson. 

But there’s a coolness in the air now 
that is not caused by the weather. It 
continues long after you are back aboard 
the boat. Even though Joe says, “I’m 
sorry. I thought you knew how to do 
it,” your response is something close to 
a grunt. 

Then you start thinking that maybe 
you did sound off a lot about your knowl- 
edge of duck shooting—mostly gained 
from reading about it. Eventually you 
capitulate, for it’s time for lunch, and 
you shake hands. The food and hot cof- 
fee further soothes ruffled feelings, and 
over the smokes you proceed to discuss 
the chances that remain. You decide, or 
rather Joe does—you're giving him an 


25) 


opportunity to square himself—that 
Gunning Point will mark the final stand. 

And you start again. Fortune 
smiles at last. Gunning Point is unoccu- 
pied. You sigh—a long, deep sigh that 
comes from the boots, and you remark, 
“Up and at 'em.” 

You rig the stool for a second time 
You've gained in experience and it 
doesn’t take so long. When everything 
is in order, you take a final look over the 
bay, climb into the gunning dinks, sink 
down out of sight, and wait. The wait- 
ing is endless, and just as cold as before, 


so 


but you stand it without a murmur, for 
it’s the last effort. 

“Quiet. Keep down,” whispers Joe 
“Here come some broadbills.” He kick 
up a leg to catch their attention. The 
oncoming birds swing away, then back 
just skimming over the water, and 
swerve down and over your decoys 
“Now,” says Joe and the three of you 


let go with six shots. Lord! How those 
ducks go away! All but one, which Jos 
promptly claims. “I picked the lead 
bird,” he says. 

He gets away with it because you 
hadn’t picked any bird. Neither had 
your friend. You had fired wildly into 


the whole bunch. But you're learning 
FAST. Joe has pulled his last smart one 


on you. 

Here comes a bunch again—seven or 
eight. “Broadbills,” says Joe. This time 
you kick up your leg. They see it and 


swoop around in a half-circle, flying low, 
and suddenly they swing toward you. 
Your pulse pounds. You daren’t breathe. 
Then they’re into you. “Give it to them,” 
someone shouts—you don’t know who, 
but you all obey. The fusillade sounds 
like an artillery barrage. The startled 
ducks climb into the air rapidly and are 
soon 
setting sun. 

This time there are three that didn’t 
follow, and remembering the mental vow 
you registered a while back, you prompt- 
ly claim “the one that fell into the 
decoys.” And you get 
Your friend, taking pattern after you, 
claims his bird. He too gets away with 
it. You’re happy. You talk and prattle 
like a schoolgirl. Forgotten are the 
earlier tribulations. Gee, what a day! 

Joe catches some of your enthusiasm 
now, and remarks, “Well, that makes 
six. We'll divide. That means two 
apiece. Not bad, after such a poor 
start.” 

And so you’re’ supremely 
You've had your day. You've learned 
lots. You’ve graduated. You know what 
it means to go duck shooting. 


happy. 


Cartridge Belt 


HOULD a reg- 

ular cartridge 
belt be unavail- 
able, one can be 
made quickly 
from an old hunt- 
ing belt. Lay the 
belt out flat and make parallel, horizon- 
tal slits in it with a sharp knife or safe- 
ty-razor blade. Size of slits will be deter- 
mined by cartridge size: the bullets 
should slip in easily, but fit snugly 
enough that they won't fall out. Num- 
ber of cartridges carried, and distance 
apart, can be decided by individual pref- 
erence.—James Barry, N. Y. 
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HOLD CARTRIDGES 
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% e Marlin has been making sporting 
e U Nn e I S firearms to the limit of capacity dur- 
- ing months of willing cooperation 
t with authorities and productionfor 
? defense. You will understand that 
q defense will continue to take more 
t and more of our production facili- 
3 ties. But we make you this promise: 
c After the emergency, 
; Marlin will continue on the 
, Y k it job of producing better 
- . . 
F ov can make |! your sporting firearms at the 
° lowest possible cost. 
7 self—so next time you decal 
3 We have worked at this job since 
get ad deer take home 1870. We will carry on as before 
i foet as well as head! Very tittle work—and your lomp when the world returns to peace. 
; P is ready for a shade and a bulb FRANK KENNA, Pres. 
OST hunters will go to a good deal The four sections are pulled apart and THE MARLIN FIREARMS co. 
of trouble or expense to mount a_ each used for a leg. In the second draw- New Haven, Conn. 
' particularly good deer rack, and’ ing, the core and the leg have been 
generally they'll find some use miter-sawed and assembled with screws. 
' for the hide too. But usually the feet Perform this operation with each of the - 
are thrown away, although with a little four feet, making sure that bone and Su er Gun Oil 
ingenuity a number of useful as well as_ core fit together well. When that step | Pp f 
attractive articles can be made from has been completed, fill in any gaps with | pigh viscosity—non-gumming—safe— gt rs 
them. a plastic material. While the latter is | certain—and long-lasting lubrication. Homer 
When you get your next deer, remove still soft, draw the skin up over the leg | For guns, reels and other fine mechan- 
| the four feet, and while they are still bone and core and sew it as indicated in | i8™S- Send 15e¢ for generous trial can. 
fresh separate the skin from the leg sketch 3. A little manipulation of the FRANK A. HOPPE, INC. 
bone by making a cut up the back of the plastic material will make a snug fit. 2315N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
leg. Start at the hoof and work upward When you are ready to trim off any 
for about 15 in. In skinning out each leg, excess skin at the top, make sure that 
be sure to work the skin well down to each leg is exactly the same height. If j 
| the hoof; leave enough bone attached to not, saw off a little of the wood core to You il Be YOURSELF In 
the hoof (a—sketch 2) for fastening pur- even them. Now the work on each leg 
f poses. Cut the dewclaws away from the is completed; the next step is to fasten = 194] Extra-Service 
leg bone, leaving them attached to the them together, as in sketch 4; one band Ps 
skin. is indicated by a in the drawing and the 
Now salt the skins thoroughly, and, relative position of the other may be 
for a perfect job, have them tanned. If judged from the photograph of the fin- 
you can do this yourself well and good, ished lamp. 
otherwise send them to a professional The lamp standard is now complete -Shine 
tanner. After tanning, the skins can be and we can proceed to the wiring as- 
stored in a saturate solution of borax to sembly. First attach the inside cap UNTING 
which a few drops of carbolic acid have plate, b, with screws as indicated, then 
been added. Keep the skins in this solu- place the outside cap plate over it. The LOTHES 
tion until you are ready to use them. lamp cord is brought up through the 
' Now order from a taxidermy supply’ center space of the four legs (do this : ‘ 
house the following: before you put on that inside cap plate) You will get 
1 wood core for a 4-leg lamp d wired to the socket assembly, which 1941 hunting 
wor : eg lamy and wire o the socket assembly, whic comfort and protection in 
| 1 inside cap plate in turn screws onto the threaded part of Drybak Hunting Clothes. 
1 lamp cap plate, 2% in. the cap plate. The shade support may On top of that, up-to-date 
} 1 harp holder for a single-socket lamp __ rest directly on the bulb, or may be of ao Hagar a 
1 pull-chain socket the type shown in the photograph. As a and long wear. All at 
j 2 gimp bands finishing touch, I drilled a small piece of prices you Il like. 
3 The wood core comes sawed in sections antler to fit over the bolt that projects c — we pas 
ready for use, as you'll notice in sketch 1. upward from the support.—J. W. Moyer. sonesokn puma ameee ot 
light, medium or heavy wa- 
ter-repellent Drybak fabrics. 
; 1 - Coats in a wide choice with 
rf numerous Drybak innova- 
3 “9 tions in design. Leaders all 
with ‘“‘Dry Back or Money 
Back’’ guarantee. See the 
new Two-Length Hunting 
Coat. Medium and Feather- 
| light, with many special 
features — some patented. 
Up-to-date breeches and 
slacks with best improve- 
ments. Shell vests, shirts, 
hats and caps. Best woolen 
clothesforbig-gamehunting. 
Ask Your Dealer 
Leading stores sell peoeies 
Drybak Hunting Clothes. 
See your dealer's selection— 
neat fit, right color. New 
: catalog free—write Dept. 59. 
THE DRYBAK CORPORATION 
BINGHAMTON -NEW YORK 
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VER think of trying your hand at the 
ancient and honorable sport of sail- 
ing? If you own or are interested in 
a boat solely for fishing use, sail may 

have little appeal for you; but if you 
enjoy boating for its own sake, too, by 
all means investigate the advantages 
sailing offers. The rise of interest in 
this field has been one of the most im- 
portant developments in boating during 
the past few years. And most of this 
interest has been in small open boats of 
both the afternoon-sailing and the racing 
types, such as are available from many 
builders as a stock proposition at prices 
within range of almost any pocketbook. 

As compared with small power boats, 
either outboard or inboard-engined, the 
small sailer does not offer any saving in 
original cost nor any great advantage so 
far as upkeep is concerned. One does 
not turn to a sailboat to avoid buying 
gasoline—a new suit of sails every few 
years may amount to almost as much as 
fuel for an outboard over the same 
period. It’s freedom from things me- 
chanical, and the chance to develop and 
keep on perfecting one’s skill, whether 
in afternoon sailing and cruising or in 
cacing, that induces so many to try 
sailing. 

Do not let your lack of knowledge of 
sailing hold you back from buying this 
type boat. The rudiments of the art can 
be learned in a few lessons from anyone 
competent, or can be mastered without 
help by coupling reading of any of the 
books’ on small-boat sailing with intelli- 
gent practice. The basic points come 
easily. At the same time, the real skill 
required to get all possible out of your 
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Many class boats come in assembly-kit form for 
home building. Above is a National One Design 


Left: Cabin craft provide 


Small class types like Penguin (right) feature 
removable rigs, are handy with oars or motor too 


boat, and the development of that strat- 
egy necessary to win races in keen 
competition, take years of practice; and 
even then one realizes there is still much 
to be learned. This fact alone makes 
small-boat sailing one of the most inter- 
esting of all sports. One never gets a 
bored feeling of knowing it all. 

While the amount one can afford to 
pay is an important consideration when 
buying any boat, it is not the only gov- 
erning factor in selecting a_ sailboat. 
Equally to be considered are the nature 
of the body of water upon which the 
boat will be sailed, the facilities for keep- 
ing it there, and the use to which it will 
be put. 

Perhaps 80 percent of all open sail- 
boats are centerboard models, substitut- 
ing for a deep, fixed keel a board which 
can be raised and lowered as water 
depth permits, yet which will prevent 
the boat’s sliding sideways when the 
wind is on or ahead of the beam. While 
some skill is required to avoid capsizing 
most centerboard models, the practica- 
bility of these boats is best evidenced by 
the number in use, and the skill required 
to keep them upright is only part of the 
interesting technique of handling. They 
can be sailed in shallow water if neces- 
sary, and run close in or right up on 
shore for landing or hauling out, whereas 
the keel type will require a dock for ty- 
ing up, or a small tender to get to and 
from a mooring in deeper water. And 
for hauling out for bottom scrubbing or 
winter storage, a keel boat may even 
require a railway or hoist. 

If there are other sailboats on the 
waters where you'll be using yours, see 
what type or class is most popular and 
contact intelligent owners to get their 
advice on buying. Many buy with the 
idea of avoiding racing, only to find as 
their skill develops that racing is too 
much fun to miss. Then they either have 
to sell and rebuy, or else lose race after 


accommodations 
for cruising and generally carry auxiliary power 













race with a slow, unsuitable boat. On 
almost all waters you'll find what is 
called a one-design class popular. All 


boats in such a class are exactly alike as 
to size, construction, sail area, and so 
on, with special races arranged for them 
exclusively, making skill in handling, 
rather than the amount of special fea- 
tures each owner can afford, the decid- 
ing factor in competition. 

While boats for all-around use can be 
had in any number of sizes, these one- 
design boats also come in a plentiful 
variety of models or classes, some of 
which offer, in addition to speed, good 
seating capacity and seaworthiness for 
nonracing use. And class boats are so 
readily resalable they can be regarded as 
a safe proposition when buying. 

A consideration of some of the best- 
known classes follows: 

MOTH: An 11-ft. boat with a very 
small cockpit that accommodates one 
person, two in a pinch. Too much of a 
miniature racing machine to be consid- 


ered for comfortable afternoon sailing, 
especially by an adult. 
PENGUIN: 11% ft. long, 4 ft. 9 in. 


beam; 72 sq. ft. sail area in a single sail; 
plywood built. Seats two comfortably 
but easily raced by one; performs well 
with sail removed, using oars or out- 
board, and makes a good all-around boat 
in addition to a racing proposition. 

SNIPE: 15 ft. 6 in. long, 5 ft. beam; 116 
sq. ft. sail area in a two-sail (sloop) rig 
A good sailer with racing competition 
usually to be had; carries two nicely, 
four in a pinch. 

COMET: 16 ft. long, 5 ft. beam; 130 sq. 
ft. sail area. Similar to the Snipe but a 
slightly larger boat in all ways, although 
it can still be handled by one person; a 
good proposition for either racing or 
afternoon sailing. 

NATIONAL ONE DESIGN: 17 ft. long, 
5 ft. 8 in. beam; 137 sq. ft. sail area. Fast 
but lighter built than either Snipe or 
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Sea Gull, and will not take the same 
amount of abuse. 

SEA GULL: 18 ft. long, 7 ft. beam; 165 
sq. ft. sail area. A smart racer, yet 
roomy for afternoon sailing. 

LIGHTNING: 19 ft. long, 6% ft. beam; 
177 sq. ft. sail area; weight 725 lbs. Fast 
and roomy, a man’s-size boat, really a 
miniature yacht. 

STAR: 22 ft. 7% in. long, 5 ft. 8 in. 
beam; 281 sq. ft. sail area. All the above 
are centerboard boats, but the Star is a 
keel type. Less cockpit space, despite its 
length, because of narrow beam; some- 
what of a racing machine, costing more 
to buy and maintain. 

Any boat built by a reputable yard to 
race in one of these classes is sure to 
give satisfaction for the use intended. 
But if you buy outside one of the estab- 
lished class designs, remember that de- 
sign -is more important in a sailboat than 
in a power boat, even though the boat is 
not to be used for racing. Beware most 
of all of a second-hand sailboat designed 
or built by someone unknown. 

Boats planned for all-around use, and 
not mainly for racing, offer greater seat- 
ing capacity or have more room to move 
about for all-day sailing, are invariably 
heavier built to withstand more abuse, 
and are usually more seaworthy and 
drier in rough water. Their rigs are gen- 
erally designed for one-man handling, 
and they have greater initial stability to 
better withstand strong winds without 
reefing. They cannot be expected to sail 
as well as boats designed for racing, yet 
if competently designed should be lively 
and interesting to handle. The majority 
take an outboard nicely, usually in a 
hatch provided in the afterdeck, and 
while a motor won't drive them at much 
more than 6 miles an hour, this should 
be plenty, since such power is required 
merely for getting home when the wind 
fails. 

Should you want a larger boat—one 
with a cabin to give overnight or cruis- 
ing accommodation—sizes may be had 
from 18 ft. up, usually with a small en- 
gine installed as auxiliary power. Either 
centerboard or keel models may be had, 
to suit the depth of water available. If 
draft is no great object, the keel type is 
better here, since the absence of a cen- 
terboard trunk gives more cabin space, 
and a keel is likely to provide greater 
stability. 

If your waters are so snag-infested a 
metal boat seems advisable, several of 
the firms which manufacture these offer 
them in sailing models. Also, most 
canoes and kayaks can be fitted out for 
sailing, although they cannot be ex- 
pected to match in ability the boats de- 

igned for that purpose. But aside from 
such types, it is hardly worth while to 

ynvert a boat for sailing use. Installing 
1 centerboard, fitting a rudder and spars, 
ind buying the sail, rigging, and fittings 
required will run to a tidy amount, and 
rarely result in satisfactory performance. 


NY of the centerboard boats, either 
racing or afternoon-sailing types, 
can be carried from place to place on a 
trailer, being loaded and unloaded right 
on the beach. Even keel-type open boats 
in be easily carried on special trailers, 
ilthough they do require a hoist for 
andling on and off. Moreover, the 
maller sailboats, such as the Moth and 
Penguin classes and many all-purpose 
types, can be carried atop one’s car 
icely, spars and ali being designed to 
est within the boat when taken down. 
Sailboat prices may range from $75 
for an 11-ft. sailing skiff to $500 and 
more for boats of the Lightning type, 
with Snipes and Comets splitting the 
difference at about $250. A 12-ft. metal 
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all-purpose sailboat may run $130, a tidy 
24-ft. cabin sailboat around $1,000 and 
well on up. So there’s something for 
almost any purse. 

While any number of builders offer 
boats of all these types in ready-to-sail | 
form, the man who wants to build his 
own can secure plans and often full-size 
paper patterns for almost any model. 
Moreover, nearly all the one-design class 
boats can also be had in knockdown or 
building-kit form, with or without plank- | 
ing. In the latter case you buy the keel, 
stem and stern assembly, frames, etc., 
and set them up yourself, then plank | 
and fit out. Mast and boom can be made | 
yourself or purchased with all fittings | 
required, and the sail preferably ordered | 
from a professional sailmaker according | 
to the class specifications, which are 
very rigid. 

Sailboats may be as old fashioned as 
your grandmother’s hat; but so are 
riding horses and bird dogs. And in a 
changing world such _ old-fashioned 
things aren’t bad companions for a man | 
or boy.—J. A. Emmett. 


Using Paint Remover 


HEN successive coats of paint pile 

up so thick on a plywood or canvas- 
covered hull or deck as to crack badly, 
repainting only aggravates the trouble. 
At the same time, using a blowtorch to} 
burn the paint off may scorch through | 
canvas, even burn the thin outer layer | 
of plywood, or its heat loosen the hold | 
of the adhesive with which canvas may 
be bedded or plywood held together. The 
alternative is to use paint remover. 

This substance serves to soften and 
loosen the layers of paint so they can be 
peeled off with a putty knife or scraped 
away with a scraper. It is made by dif- 
ferent firms, and unlike other marine 
products a cheap grade may do as good 
a job as an expensive one. It all seems 
to be a matter of luck in finding the 
make that best loosens the particular 
paint used. 

Whatever brand you choose, it should 
be in semipaste form, or at least thick 
enough to remain on the surface being 
treated and not all run off before it has 
had a chance to eat in. By the same 
token, best results are always secured 
by propping up the boat so the area 
being treated is nearly horizontal or flat, 
not vertical. The remover should be 
used on a cool or damp day or early in 
the morning or in the evening, never in 
the direct sunlight, and other efforts 
made to slow up evaporation of the 
substance. Brush it on an area a few} 
feet square, then cover this with papers 
or an old bag before passing on to 
another area. Later go back and give 
another coat, covering the area again 
and allowing as much time as the partic- 
ular remover seems to require before 
finally scraping off. Then wash the sur- 
face with alcohol, turpentine, or fresh 
water, as directed on the remover can, 
let it dry, and it will be ready to receive 
its new finish. 

Removing paint is one job which can- 
not be hastened. Let the remover do 
most of the work, allowing successive 
coats to soak in rather than attempting 
scraping too soon. The appearance of 
the newly refinished surface later will 
more than repay you for the tedious 
work required. 

A precaution: don’t use a sharp scrap- 
er on canvas—one slip may cut a gash 
in it. It’s much better to employ a putty 
knife, and to use deliberate, easy strokes 
—much as you would in shaving. That’s 
another reason for letting the paint re- 
mover do most of the work—it’s easier | 
and safer.—J. A. E. | 








SMALL - MIGHTY 
AND DEPENDable 


JOHNSON 
SEA HORSE 


@ Size isn’t everything. Here’s a compact, 
low priced single cylinder Sea-Horse that 
delivers sparkling performance—because 
it is quality built. That’s what you want 
in a small motor. That’s what you get 
in a Johnson... Note these features: 


1.5 N. 0. A. CERTIFIED BRAKE 
HORSEPOWER AT 4000 R.P.M. 
FULL PIVOT REVERSE 
READY-PULL REWIND STARTER 
PATENTED CO-PILOT 

FULL RANGE CARBURETION 
SHOCK ABSORBER DRIVE 

ONE LEVER SYNCHRO CONTROL 
NEW SLIP-STREAM DESIGN 
UNDERWATER EXHAUST 
SMOOTH, QUIET OPERATION 
JOHNSON DEPENDagBILitTy 


See your Johnson Dealer. 10 great Sea-Horses 
in the 1941 line, a size for every purpose. 
JOHNSON MOTORS 
1100 Pershing Road, Waukegan, Illinois 
Johnson Motors of Canada, Peterboro, Canada 


Yj Write for a copy of 
wee the Sea-Horse Handy 

® Chart of sizes and 
specifications. Illustrated. All ad- 
vanced features of outboard mo- 
toring described. Your copy free. 


SOHNSON 
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Buck on the Lam 


Island was more or less dominated by a 
large deer, although there was some evi- 
dence also that black bears frequented 
his little domain. To me, as I pushed 
along, it seemed at least probable that 
the island sovereign might well be the 
deer we were hunting. I was abruptly 
wakened from my thoughts by Bob's 
whistle, and my steps turned immediate- 
ly in the direction whence had come the 
shrill sound. I found my companion 
standing beside the remains of what 
had once been a fine buck. 

“Looks like he might have died fight- 
ing,” Bob remarked, pointing to a 
broken antler. 

“Have you noticed the big tracks along 
these trails?” I questioned. “There’s a 
mighty healthy buck hanging around 
this island.” 

Bob nodded. “That’s the one we're 
after. I had the glasses or him when he 
reached the shore. He looked big even 
from a distance.” 

“Let's get going,” I suggested. 

Without further pause we con- 
tinued our inspection of the dense 
island bush, believing that our 
movement surely would drive the 
buck toward the northern section, 
where either Walt or Bud might 
get a shot. But there was no rifle 
fire, and finally we heard Bud's 
voice. A few minutes later our 
quartette was conferring upon a 
fallen tree. No one had seen or 
heard a movement, other than that 
of a few ruffed grouse, and Walt 
insisted that the buck had not 
swum back to the mainland. 

“He might have kept close to 
the shore,” Bud suggested. “In 
some places the willows hang right 
over the water.” 

The canoe was left where Walt 
and Bud had beached it, and now 
we began a slow and systematic 
drive. My line took me close to 
the lakeward shore of the island, 
while Bud followed the opposite 
shore and Walt and Bob fought the 
brush. Occasionally I searched the 


shore trail and at length found 
fresh tracks outside a willow 
thicket. It appeared that Bud 


might have been right in his latter 
suggestion, but who would have 
suspected that the deer would hide 
on the side of the island which was 
almost three miles from the oppo- 
site mainland shore? And now, could he 
possibly find seclusion within the island’s 
limited confines, with our entire squad 
closing in? 

Walt was nearest me, carrying a .30/30 
carbine. And there was no mistaking its 
wild talk, when two shots echoed through 
the woods. A few seconds later Bud's 
Krag added its baritone to the .30/30 
song, and I knew that the buck, hit or 
not, was headed for the channel. With- 
out further attempt at stealth I hurried 
in the direction of the shooting. Very 
shortly I came upon Walt’s boot prints, 
the deer’s tracks, and then a blood trail. 
Walt heard me coming and waited, his 
face flushed and rifle held in nervous 
readiness. Where he stood, there was a 
considerable area of crimson grass and 
earth. Apparently the game had paused, 
turned completely about, and then con- 
tinued in the direction he had been 
traveling, namely toward the channel. 

“Was it the big buck?” I asked quietly. 

Walt nodded, grinning. “A monster!” 
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(Continued from page 29) 


“He won't go far, losing all this blood,” 
I observed, and Walt hastened to agree. 

My surmise that Bud’s Krag had sup- 
plemented the .30/30 in the shooting was 
correct. Furthermore, as we presently 
learned, Bud was certain he had hit the 
game, believing at the time that Walt 





“There's something now!" Walt exclaimed, pointing 
toward the channel. (Above) One of the deserted 
shacks at our destination, the head of the lake 


had missed cleanly. And Bud, too, talked 
with great enthusiasm about the deer’s 
headgear. By this time our group was 
together again. 

Walt, after the manner of many old- 
time deer hunters, said: “Give him a few 
minutes to lie down and stiffen.” It was 
more or less Walt’s game, so we waited. 

“Tt'll be easy to pack him to the boat,” 
Bob put in. 

After a few minutes of smoking and 
gabbing we set out on the buck’s trail. 
After Bud had hit him, the game had 
followed a trail along the shore next to 
the channel, occasionally wading, either 
to throw us off his track or as if con- 
templating a swim to the mainland. 
Traveling north he finally had come to 
the beached canoe, circled, and made 
for the shallows. 

“There’s something!” Walt exclaimed, 
suddenly, pointing across the channel. 
Against the reflected forest line the 
naked eye could barely distinguish a 
swimming creature. 


Again it was Bob who had binoculars 
handy. “There goes your buck, Walt,” 
he said. “He’s wading the shallows!” 

“This is one time,” I observed, “that it 
wasn't good hunting to wait for him to 
bed down.” 

Walt grunted. “He’s 
not a deer. 

But we weren’t just 
talking. Walt and Bud 
were shoving off in the 


an amphibian, 


canoe, after marking 
carefully the spot 
where the deer had 


emerged from the lake. 
Bob and I were forced 
to fight the island 
brush again in order 
to reach the larger 
boat at the southern 
end. The men in the 
canoe already had ar- 
rived on the mainland 
before we were under- 
way with the outboard. 
Our crossing, however, 
was quick, and we 
landed perhaps a half 
mile below the point 
where the canoe was beached. 

Bob and I found ourselves on an ex- 
tremely difficult shore, but we pushed in 
until we came upon a game trail that 
ran parallel to the water’s edge. Here 
we noted fresh cloven tracks that headed 
in a southerly direction. 

“Looks like Walt’s buck,” said Bob. 
But there was no sign of blood, and we 
were undecided whether to follow them 
or not. While we were debating the 
question we heard a noise up the trail. 
In a minute Walt and Bud came down 
the path, and the problem was settled. 

“He’s not bleeding much since his 
swim,” said Walt. “But there’s an occa- 
sional drop. See, here’s a little blood on 
this buckbrush.” 

“He’s not far away,” offered Bob. 

“Where have I heard that 
Walt snorted. 

“Back on the island,” I defended, “I 
would have bet folding money that the 
deer would never have attempted to 
swim this channel water.” 

“What are we waiting for?” demanded 
Walt, who was obviously worried as 
well as impatient. In fact, there was 
some thought all around that the deer 
might not be wounded as badly as we 
had first believed, but no one went so 
far as to say that we might never find 
him. 

With Walt out in front we single-filed 
along the narrow trail. Why the hit 
game hadn’t taken to the tangles I 
couldn’t guess, unless, of course, he hap- 
pened to have some other strategy in 
mind. Just opposite the southern tip 
of Lammers Island, within 100 paces of 
where we had beached the boat, a name- 
less creek empties into Adams Lake. Up 
this rock-bottomed stream the deer’s 
trail turned, and now he was starting to 
bleed more freely. A short distance 
parallel to the creek, and the trail 
crossed the watercourse, continuing up- 
ward on the opposite side. A dozen paces 
farther along both tracks and blood trail 
disappeared completely. 

“The old shell game,” muttered Walt. 
“Well, wading a little creek like this 
isn’t going to get him anywhere.” 

So we continued to follow the musical 
little stream, two men on either side. 

(Continued on next page) 
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Buck on the Lam 


(Continued from page 82) 


| Surely we couldn’t miss his tracks where 


| trail seemed to 








| he already was 


he buck left the water. Then we came 
o a spot where the watercourse was 
ittle more than a tumbling spring, with 
vindfalls and sharp ascents that would 
stymie any animal, not to mention a 
wounded deer. Again there was a con- 
ference. 

“We talk too much,” 
“That buck’s making us 
bunch of wooden soldiers!” 

“If he didn’t come upstream,” said 
Bud, “then he must have gone down- 
stream.” 

There was no alternative but to search 
for sign below the point where the deer’s 
enter the creek. Back 
racking, we soon arrived at the last 
blood sign. There followed a careful 
search of the immediate vicinity, but no 
sign that the game had left the creek. 


protested Walt. 
look like a 


Then we searched both banks down 
stream until we came to the sandy delta 
where it emptied into Adams Lake. 


Directly opposite was the southern tip 
of Lammers Island, where Bud had first 
sighted the deer. 

Never was an area more closely exam- 
ined for tracks than the soft ground 
both ways from the delta. We searched 
every thicket and even parted the 
grasses with our hands in a futile effort 
to find a fresh hoof print. The buck’s 
trail simply came to the stream and 
vanished. 

“Now, that deer didn’t walk from the 
stream,” reasoned Bob. “And it’s a cinch 
he didn’t fly away, so——” I noticed he 
was looking toward Lammers Island. 

“Hey, wait a minute!” Walt howled. 
“We're after a deer, not a fish.” 

Bob only shrugged. “You'll have to 
admit he showed himself to be a good 
swimmer.” 

“We've got nothing to lose,” I put in. 
“The boat’s near here, so let’s have a 
look.” 

There was nothing else to do. But as 
we climbed in the craft and shoved off, 
I could tell from Walt’s expression that 
accepting bitterly the 
apparent loss of the game. 

“No,” he said, as if to himself, 
can’t go far. Oh, no!” 


‘the 


HERE was little other talk during the 
few minutes it required to cross the 


| channel. Without enthusiasm we quickly 


| end, 


| might attempt to hide. 


fanned out and, starting at the southern 
systematically searched thickets 
and other retreats where a hit animal 
The big tracks 


| of the buck were too plentiful, so it was 
| hardly expedient to follow hoof prints. 





My erratic searching took me along a 
rise of land, the most prominent eleva- 
tion on the island. Beneath a twisted 
cedar I came upon a crimson area, which 
I immediately associated with the buck’s 
trail after he had been shot. But wait 
a minute! That had been farther up the 
island, at least 300 yards from where I 
now stood. And the twisted cedar—I 
would have remembered that. Cautious- 
ly now I began to look around. In two 
directions I could hear movements, but 
these, of course, would be my compan- 


ior 


| far, thought 


Hardly daring to believe that I was on 
the warm trail of the island monarch, I 
followed the red sign, peering hopefully 
through each forest screen. He can’t be 
I—and then remembered 
how I had been forced to eat those words 


a short while before. Along the hill the 
trail continued, falteringly, avoiding all 
windfalls. Then, ahead, I sighted a great 
set of antlers low to the ground. Auto- 
matically I raised my ae. only to lower 
it instantly as I recognized the unnat- 
ural position of the headgear. 

And there I chanced to find him, the 
island king. Except for the fallen head, 
he lay as if he might have bedded down 
to watch over his little empire. On each 
antler I counted five giant points. His 
weight must have been well over 300 
pounds. He had been hit twice: the low 
gut shot I attributed to Walit’s .30/30, 
while Bud’s bullet probably accounted 
for the muscle wound in the right shoul- 
der and neck. 

Then I 
others who had a greater interest in the 
deer than I. So I whistled, but my whis- 
tle never has been very good—so I ended 
up with an old-fashioned basso yell. Al- 
though Walt was the oldest member of 
our party he was the first to arrive. 
When Bud and _ Bob finally nosed 
through the shrubbery, Walt’s head and 
shoulders were framed by the antlers, 
waiting for my camera to talk. 

“Well,” said Bob, “it’s the best trophy 
I’ve seen in a while. But say,” he went 
on to Walt, “do you have to look quite 
so pleased about it?” 

“Oh, it’s a nice enough buck all right,” 
replied Walt. “What I’m so pleased 
about is—I’m sitting down!” 


Raising Bobwhite Quail 


AISING bobwhite quail can be profit- 

able to those with talent and busi- 
ness ability. Propagation 
presents no great difficulty, and current- 
ly birds 10 weeks old bring $1.50 each, 
and adult birds $5 a pair. One man can 
adequately handle 40 pairs of breeding 
birds and their broods, and from that 
breeding stock at least 1,600 chicks 
should be raised to maturity. 
a start in the business should be small, 
with only two or three pairs of breeders. 
The degree of success in handling such 
a small stock will give a line on what 
may be expected with a larger number 
of birds. 

The bobwhite quail is native to Texas, 


Oklahoma, Colorado, Nebraska, South 
Dakota, a small area in southwestern 
Wyoming, and all states east of the 


first five mentioned with the exception 
of Maine and Vermont. It has been 
stocked in large areas of Washington, 
Oregon, Montana, Colorado, North Da- 
kota, Vermont, and Maine, and in sec- 
tions of Idaho, Utah, Arizona, and Cali- 
fornia. In most of the states where it 
is found it is classed as a game bird 
with open and close seasons. However 
it is designated as a song bird in Ohio, 
and there are no open seasons on it in 


Maine, Michigan, Montana, Nebraska, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, and Wis- 
consin, according to the U. S. Fish and 


Wildlife Service. 
Raising bobwhites is treated in detail 


in a conservation bulletin recently issued |_— 
S. Department of the Interior | 


by the U. 
under the title—‘‘Bobwhite Quail Propa- 
gation.” Before engaging in the business 
of raising bobwhites a person should 
ascertain from his state game depart- 
ment what regulations apply to game- 
bird raising, and how birds raised pri- 
vately in captivity may legally be sold. 
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SPRAY- SHIELDS 


FOR SMALL BOATS 


SPRAY-SHIELD will fit any small boat. Simple to attach. 
Easy to put up or take down. Sturdy construction. Comes 
in strong specially treated waterproof fabric. Transparent 
plastic Vue-Pak windows will not crack or discolor. Comes 





| complete in neat stow-away bag. Ask your dealer for 


remembered that there were | 


in captivity | 


_MEAD GLIDERS 


However, | 





complete details or use this coupon. 
SSSKKSKKKKKRESEKRREKK EKER ES ERE RE EEE eee eee eee ee 
Cotton Goods Mfg. Co., 1223 Washington Bivd., Chicago 


Gentlemen: Please send me, without obligation, complete 
information about your SPRAY-SHIELDS. (Please print.) 


Name 


Address 


| CARRY YOUR BOAT ON TOP OF 
vous CAR, THIS EASY WAY... 








Take your boat 

where var car 

— will ge ‘No fuss 
t or be the ‘rl no per- 
_— manent fittings; no 
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CAR TOP 
CARRIER. 

It clings to 
ar be »p by means of 8 big vecuum cups 
h a 75-ib. grip) and 4 sturdy straps 
padded ate el hooks. Sliding 
, and cadmium 

oat on select 
sont. canoc voaris, luggage 
ace... no interference with 


wide $7.50 
wide; also for fabric 


8.50 







o West of Rockica 
Shipped direct it your dealer cannot eo? Se 


WESBAR STAMPING CORP. ¥<2!'sena, 


Wisconsin: 














BIG MONLY BUILDING MEADS 


NEW 7 Seren OUTBOARD 
BOAT! 


Build this light, 50 Ib. tough, 
duralle, seaworthy, porta 
Outboard ‘Ki-Vak! Tuke it any- 

where by hand or car core. dependable, 
trouble-free ore speed per horsepower, more 
miles per g alle ym. MEAD'S perfected ‘metal 






Mead's ribbed, cut-to-fit Construction Kit guarantees 
ew sembly, quickly, easily, economi- 
OK-2 OK ars, gall otors 
a} \ e sail mode It » 45 
acle vddles Oars row IN LUDED withyour KT. 

YAK! Wri ite fc TEREE A u strated « irculars, |ow Factory-To-You prices! 


15So0. Market, Dept.0-91 
CHICAGO, U. S. A. 







On and off ina 

ing motor from 
This entirely new type trolling plate acts 
s a baffle to water th rust o 
ducing speed of bea to a cra 

‘P t motor run while 

mu « a gle mplicated—no springs. 
its ar fishing motors Buy direct from 

de w send $1 no ste et po 

wh ether propellor turns clockwise 

vel seen from 


PETERSON SALES co. 
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It’s No Fun to be Lost 


E WAS half crazed with fear when 
we found him, his clothing torn 
and his tongue black and swollen 
with thirst. He had thrown away 
his rifle and lost his hat. For a day and 
a night he had run and_ stumbled 
through the woods trying to find camp. 
He had covered several dozen miles in 
those dark hours but he was still less 
than 6 mi. from the spot he had be- 
come confused after following the trail 
of a wounded deer. This tract of 
timber was fairly well surrounded 
by small farms and clearings. A 
straight course maintained 10 or 12 
mi. would have taken the hunter to 
fire, food, and shelter. But losing 
his head, he had almost perished 
when panic and fear took the place 
of calm reason. 

A cool head is the lost man’s best 
help. When a camper or hunter 
suddenly realizes he has no idea 
which way to go, it is natural to feel 
scared and jittery. But don’t let 
that sensation prevail more than a 
moment. Force your brain to think 
calmly. Make yourself believe every- 
thing will turn out all right, for it 
generally does. Convince yourself 
you will find camp easily and with- 
out hardship or trouble. 

The first thing a lost person 
should do is climb a tree and look 
around for some familiar landmark 
that will help orientate his position 
with the location of headquarters. 
This may be a mountain, a hill with 
peculiar contour, a distinctive stand 
of trees, a bare rocky slope, a lake 
or a river. Experienced woodsmen 
always concentrate on such land- 
marks and memorize their position 
in relation to camp. Then when 
they sight one, they know which 
way it stands from camp and are 
able to lay out a course by the land- 
mark that takes them home. If you 
can see such an object now, your 
troubles are past. 

But if you can’t, sit down and 
think hard. Try to recall some fact, 
incident, or object associated with 
your back trail which might give a clew 
to the direction of camp. Try to remem- 
ber your turns. Recall which way the 
streams you crossed flow. Many cases 
of being lost never go any further than 
this. The confused person in most in- 
stances is able to “think” his way out. 
He recalls and connects a chain of in- 
cidents which let him back track his 
way home. But since no one can think 
clearly and efficiently when scared, you 
must force your mind to stay calm. 

A good way to do this is smoke your 
pipe. Take a drink of water if possible, 
eat a sandwich if you carry lunch. A 
little action like building a fire or climb- 
ing an observation tree often helps in 
cases of the jitters. The diversion of 
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"Cheerup, dear, | cansee thelake fromhere." 


being busy a few minutes helps erase 
your fears and helps you to think clearly. 

If you're able to figure out the general 
direction of camp and it happens to be 
east, you next must discover how east 
lies. With a compass that’s easy. Every 
camper and hunter who invades a 
strange region should have a compass. 
He should also have a map of the region. 
Carry both articles in a buttoned-down 
shirt pocket. If you put them in your 


<onraar 


coat, you might leave camp without it 
on a warm day and thus deprive your- 
self of their aid. 

But suppose you have neither compass 
nor map. Then you figure out which way 
east is by signs. If the sun is shining 
you know it usually sets a little south 
of west and chances are it will be near 
nightfall when you realize you're lost. 
Even when the sun is clouded over it 
still casts a faint shadow that you can 
pick up on some light surface, such as 
a bit of paper or your thumbnail. The 
trick is to stand some small object like 
a match, stick, or knife blade on this 
surface. Your thumbnail will catch and 
show a shadow that otherwise is invisi- 
ble. You may have to try several direc- 





tions before you directly face the hid- 
den sun to work this stunt. 

If the sun is too heavily covered with 
clouds, or the time too late to catch its 
shadow, perhaps you can determine east 
from tree signs. Moss grows thickest on 
that part of a tree trunk that faces 
northerly, or away from the sun’s path, 
because the bark here remains damp 
longer after rains, and dampness stimu- 
lates moss growth. Test the moss on 

several trees with your knife, select- 
ing trunks that grow erect and out 
away from other timber. Remem- 
ber natural signs may vary because 
of peculiar conditions. Don’t accept 
the evidence of a single example. 
If a tree, for instance, is shaded on 
the south side by a near-by hill or 
another tree, then moss may grow 
thicker there than on the north sur- 
face of that tree. Such influencing 
conditions must be detected and ap- 
praised before you accept any di- 
rectional data from nature. 

To substantiate the moss sign, 
chop or cut into a couple of trees 
and examine the thickness of bark 
and growth rings. Bark is usually 
thicker and growth rings wider on 
the north and northeast sides of old 
trees. Average what you find now 
with the moss testimony and accept 


that average as a fairly accurate 
sign of direction. 
If you are forced to spend the 


night in the woods you can locate 
north by the North Star. Find first 
the Dipper, a constellation of seven 
stars which actually resembles the 
object after which it’s named. The 
Dipper lies in the northern sky and 
is usually visible when the heavens 
are clear. The two stars forming 
the outer (away from handle) side 
of the dipper bowl are called “point- 
ers” because a line _ projected 
through them from bottom to top 
will strike the North Star. No hunt- 
er or camper should consider him 
self equipped for camp or trail until 
he can quickly locate the North 
Star, Polaris. Practice at home un 
til you can do so unfailingly. 

When you find Polaris at night, cut a 
couple of slender poles and drive then 
in the ground to line up with and point 
toward that star. Then next morning 
when the stars are gone, you won’t have 
any difficulty remembering which way 
is north. 

There are other natural signs whic! 
woodsmen use to determine directior 
The feathery top branch of pine and 
hemlock trees often points toward the 
rising sun, or a little south of east. I! 
some regions the grass leans away fron 
the prevailing winds and points steadil) 
one way. Campers should discover and 
memorize any such peculiarity of th: 
region they frequent for safety’s sak¢ 
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Of course, if you haven’t been able to 
figure out which direction camp lies, 
there isn’t any use searching for direc- 
tional signs. The thing to do now is 
make yourself as comfortable as you 
can, for the dice say you must sleep to- 
night in the woods. There’s no sense 
starting out at random, especially in 
late afternoon. Finding you is now up 
to your friends back in camp. They'll 
miss you pretty soon and make plans to 
locate you tomorrow. So don’t get pan- 
icky if 1 your hard thinking hasn’t 
found a way out of your trouble. 

Start looking right now for a place to 
build a temporary shelter. If you can 
find a thick tand of young cedars, a 
large rock, a_ eadfall, or a big fallen 
log you're lucky. With its help you can 
rig up a “crawl in” and rest comfortably. 
You won't sleep soundly but you'll rest. 
If you have a pocket ax, and some camp- 
ers always carry them, you can build a 
capable shelter. 


UT away the lower branches of a 

thick foliage tree and weave the cut 
branches inte the others to make a roof 
or windbreak. Or lean sticks against a 
tree or log and weave branches between 
them. Sometimes you can pry sheets of 
bark from a big log and make a shelter 
that actually sheds rain. Or you may 
find a hollow in a bank or hill that you 
can enlarge. A fire built several feet 
in front then keeps you warm in severe 
weather. Caution—if your shelter is 
made of bark or boughs, be extremely 
careful with the fire. Don’t risk any 
chance of being burned out. 

When your shelter is finished gather 
fuel. Better work fast, for you aren't 
sure how many minutes of daylight re- 
main. Above all, don’t try to work after 
dark. It’s dangerous. You might slip or 
fall, or get lost from the shelter you’ve 
worked so hard to make. A deadfall will 
supply lots of firewood. If you haven't 
an ax you'll have to be content with 
limbs lying on the ground and those 
dead branches you can reach and wrench 
from the trunks of growing trees. 

Of course, you have matches in the 
waterproof box every hunter and camp- 
er carries. It should be full because you 
have saved this box for emergencies and 
have drawn on your regular supply in 
another pocket to light your pipe. But 
suppose the box is missing or empty. 

You have a gun? Fine. Just worry 
the bullet out of a cartridge, pour out 
most of the powder and plug the end 
of the shell with a wad of cotton cloth. 
Then gather dry tinder such as shredded 
bark, fine wood shavings, anything that 
will catch and hold a spark. Load the 
nearly emptied shell in your gun and 
fire with muzzle pointing up. Unless 
you left too much powder in the shell, 
the cloth wad will fly up a few feet and 
fall down smoldering. Lay it quickly on 
the tinder and blow. In a minute you 
have a blaze. 

You may have to keep this fire burn- 
ing all night since you are sleeping 
without blankets. But you can make 
yourself more comfortable by gathering 
a pile of small coniferous boughs or 
any dry material like ferns, leaves, or 
grass. 

The first thing to do, next morning, 
is Climb a tree and look for the smoke 
gnal your friends at camp have built 
) guide you back. If you see it and 
lave confidence you can reach it, note 
the direction carefully. Use your com- 

iss to run a straight line in the proper 
direction. Lacking a compass, you can 
eep on a straight course by lining up 
wo trees ahead which point to camp. 
valk toward them and just before you 
each the first tree, pick out a third that 
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stands in line with the others. Repeat 
this until you're finally in the clear. 
Suppose you don’t see a signal smoke, 
or seeing it, prefer for some reason to 
stay where you are. 


branches to send up a thick smoke col- 
umn which can be seen for miles. Even 
if your signal isn’t visible from camp, 
your companions will eventually see it 
after they have started out to search 
for you. 
tion, fire some shots. Remember three 
sounds of any kind are the standard 
signal of distress. 

Now, suppose instead 
yourself, some other fellow turns up 
missing when soup’s put « Again you 
must keep cool and avoid the jitters. 
Don't rush away from camp in late af- 
ternoon to find the missing; one. You 
might get lost yourself when night falls. 
And don’t shoot signals to guide him 
back. That would encourage him to 
start home through the dusk, which is 
bad practice. Just remember he is mak- 
ing himself comfortable for the night. 
He'll get more rest that way. You can 
eat his share of the grub und feel darned 
sorry, but that’s all you chould do now. 

But snap into the rescu2 job next 
morning. Build that signal fire for 
which he is waiting. Put it «1 high 
ground and don’t spare the green, smoke- 
making wood. Send somebody up a tall 
tree to search the horizon for the lost 
man’s fire. If there are a couple, even 
three, you must investigate them all. 

If you don’t see any smoke and don’t 
hear any distress shooting, your lost 
man is farther away and your job more 
difficult. If you have some general idea 
of the way he went, search that quarter 
first. If not, you must cut trails out 
from camp in every direction, like spokes 
of a big wheel. Every searcher must 
have a compass and check his course 
constantly. If he hasn’t a compass, he 
must mark his outward trail with blazes, 
by slashing bark on trees, or cutting and 
bending over brush, so he can retrace 
his way without error. Every few min- 
utes he should climb a tall tree and look 
about for smoke and listen for signal 
shots. He should shout loudly, too, at 
frequent intervals. 

Leave one man at camp to keep that 
fire smoking. This man can fire his gun 
once every 10 minutes, timing the shots 
with a watch so the lost man will note 
their regularity and recognize them. 

By this time you've realized that get- 
ting lost is plenty of trouble. Brother, 
you don’t know the half of it unless 
you've had experience at either end of 
the game. A lost man causes much 
trouble and anxiety. His escapade may 
ruin your hunting or camping trip. And 
getting lost is so unnecessary. 


of being lost 


OU should carry a compass and study 

amap. Make nc. if necessary, of the 
area around camp, ‘narking in the »put- 
standing landmarks with their distance 
and direction from camp. Learn to use 
brush or bark blazes when the compass 
is not help enough. Check on the way 
water coui flow, and above all try to 
maintain a fairly accurate idea of th: 
direction you go when you start out 
from camp. 

The first day you. re out hunting Jr 
camping, talk these matters over with 
your gang. See that everybody has a 
clear understanding of what is to be 
done when someone’s lost. Then you 
will all know how to act in the emer- 
gency. Prevention, though, is always 
better than any cure, and in this case 
prevention is merely the use of common 
sense, alertness, and reasonable caution. 
—Maurice H. Decker. 


Then build a signal | 
fire of your own. Put on plenty of green | 
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Nocturne in Eel 


(Continued from page 43) 


rod. A tiny tremor ran up the line, and, 
remembering Jesse’s remark about the 
lightness of an eel’s bite. I jerked the 
tip up quickly. I was rewarded by the 
feel of something big and stubborn at 
the end of my line. I held the tip 
high, and after several unsuccessful at- 
tempts, managed to reel in enough line 
to bring my adversary to the top of the 
water. 

“Looks like a big one,” 
coming up. “Pull him in.” 

I did my best, and after considerable 
scuffing about, grabbed the end of the 
line and towed the eel ashore. 

“Boy, he is a big one,” Jesse 
“Three feet, I'll bet.” 

A small wave of elation washed over 
me. It’s always a big kick to land a 
species you have never caught before; 


Jesse said, 


said. 


| the fact that he was big added an extra 
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thrill. I bent over the writhing shape 
for a closer look. The thick, black coils 
were smooth and glossy, and the head 
was small. If eels were as good eating 
as Jesse claimed, this one ought to make 
a fine meal. 

I had the eel on shore, but unhooking 
and getting him into my creel was 
going to be something else again. From 
what little I had seen of them, I had de- 
cided that they didn’t really start fight- 
ing until after they had been landed. I 
reached cautiously toward the writhing 
fish, and finally grabbed it behind the 
head. Immediately my wrist was wrapped 
around with the strong, slimy body, and 
it slid easily from my hand. I tried 
again, with exactly the same result, and 
after the third time my hands were so 
covered with slime that I couldn’t have 
picked up a piece of sandpaper, let 
alone the eel. Finally, after it had con- 
temptuously wrapped itself in the grass, 
I managed to pin the head to the ground, 
but when Jesse lit a match, I discovered 
that the line above the hook for a couple 
of feet was hopelessly tangled and 
knotted. Also, I found that the eel was 
hooked deep in the throat, and when I 
tried to pry open his mouth to remove 
it, he resisted with surprising force. 
Finally I took out my jackknife and cut 
the line above the tangled portion, then 
picking the eel up by the section still 
attached to the hook, I dumped him 
unceremoniously into the creel, quickly 
slamming the cover. 


HAT done, I sank back on my grass 

clump and felt about in my pockets for 
my hook box. But, when I located it, I 
found that it was too dark to tie on 
another hook, or even find one of the 
right size. Moreover, my pipe had long 
since gone out, and the mosquitoes were 
attacking in force. For a few minutes I 
divided my attention between slapping 
futilely at the pests, sticking hooks into 
my fingers, and swearing under my 
breath. Finally I closed the tin, reeled 
in the remainder of my line, unjointed 
my rod, and filled my pipe. When it was 
going, I leaned back on my clump and 


puffed huge clouds of smoke in all 
directions at the vicious hordes of in- 
sects. After a few minutes I picked up 


my rod and creel and walked over to 
Jesse. 

“You quitting?” he inquired. 

“Yes; I can't see to get another hook 
on. You had any more bites?” 

“No.” 


I sat down beside him and added my 


smoke screen to the protective fumes 
of his old corncob. For a while we 
smoked in silence. Although I was be- 
coming slightly accustomed to_ the 
sounds going on about me, I was glad I 
had moved up beside Jesse. “This would 
be a swell place for a murder,” I said. 

“It sure would,” Jesse agreed. “About 
ten years ago there was a murder, only 
a mile or so up the brook.” 

“Yeah,” I jeered. What was Jesse try- 
ing to do, kid me? 

“Didn’t you ever hear about it?” 

“No,” I said. 

“Don’t you remember the old woman 
they found in a trunk up in the woods 
by the pond? All cut to pieces? The 
man that did it got sent to an insane 
asylum.” 

I opened my mouth, then closed it. I 
suddenly did remember it. In spite of 
myself, goose pimples began to break 
out—and not from the chilly air. 

“Was that here?” I asked. 

“About a mile up the brook. Some 
folks won’t walk through those woods at 
night on a bet. Don’t know’s I blame 
them either.” 

I huddled my arms closer to my sides 
and puffed furiously on my pipe for a 
few minutes. Far away, I heard the 
shivering call of the owl floating faintly 


down the wind. He would be right 
around those woods Jesse was talking 
about, I figured. 

“Getting too dark to fish, isn’t it, 
Jesse?” 

“Yeah, pretty near. I haven't had a 


bite since I got that first one either. If 
you want to, we can pick up and beat it.” 

“Let’s,” I said, trying to keep from 
sounding too eager. 


ESSE reeled in his line, flung the 

worm off the hook, telescoped his rod, 
and we were ready. The blackness had 
settled down so densely that I couldn't 
see two feet away. I felt Jesse walk past 
me, and let him take the lead. “Watch 
where you walk,” he advised, “or you're 
liable to get your feet soaked.” 

I groped awkwardly, trying to feel a 
solid clump under my feet before put- 


ting my weight forward. Once in a 
while I guessed right, but when we 
finally emerged on solid ground my 


shoes were wet through. I minded that 
but little, however; at least we were out 
of that swamp. I heaved a sigh of relief, 
and started to whistle a few bars of 
“Chloe,” thinking it appropriate to the 
place. Instantly, Jesse’s hand clamped 
on my arm. “Sssh,” he hissed. “Don't 
whistle here.” 

“What’s the matter?” I asked, startled. 

“Dog,” he whispered back. “There’s a 
damn big police dog on that farm we go 
through, and he runs around all night.” 

“Is he likely to be around here?” I 
whispered, following the vague outline 
of my companion as silently as I could. 

“I met up with him one night,” Jesse 
replied. “He growled and circled all 
around me, but he didn’t bite me. 
Sounded as though he’d sure have liked 
to though. But I had my gun along with 
me, that time.” 

Mentally I kicked myself for persuad- 
ing Jesse to leave the rifle home. So 
that was the kind of crows he had 
meant! I felt in my pocket for my jack- 
knife, but the feel of it was little com- 
fort. What could you do with a jack- 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from page 86) 


knife against a police dog that was as 
big as a wolf? 

Suddenly Jesse stopped in his tracks, 
and not noticing it, I bumped into him. 
“Whassa matter?” I whispered faintly. 
He didn’t answer, but he didn’t need to; 
I, too, heard the sound of something 
moving about in the bushes. For a mo- 
ment I felt horribly stiff and cold, then I 
slowly reached into my pocket for the 
knife. I remembered thinking, “I hope 
he doesn’t get me down, so he can get at 
my throat,” when I felt Jesse relax, then 
heard him chuckle in relief. “Just a 
skunk. Had me scared for a minute 
though.” 

“Oh,” I said. 
my pocket. 

“Now if we don’t meet any tramps,” 
Jesse said, when we reached the rail- 
road tracks, “we'll be all set.” 

“Tramps?” I asked feebly. 

‘Well, I never have yet,” Jesse said 
apologetically. “But Walter Anders said 
he got chased by one, one night along 
here.” 

Just to have something in my hands, I 
grimly reached down and felt around till 


I put my knife back into 


I found two hefty rocks. We had been 
surrounded by utter blackness, quick- 
sand, mosquitoes, scary owls, snakes 
dangerous dogs, and heaven knew what 
else; I wasn’t going to be fazed at the 
last minute by tramps. However, we 
traversed the half-mile stretch without 
incident, and turned safely up the dirt 
road that led to the highway. The bright 
street lights were uncommonly welcome 
to my eyes, and, when we reached them, 
the pitch blackness and imaginings of 
the last two hours seemed a long way 
off. But we could look down into the 
swamp again as we went up a small hill 
on the way home. From where we stood 
it was just a large spot of sooty dark- 
ness. I could faintly hear the barking 
of a dog from the farmhouse, and could 
imagine the shivering cry of the owl 
dripping down on it, and the rustle of 
hundreds of frogs creeping from the 
water to watch in popeyed wonder at 
whatever was going on there. I wouldn't 
have ventured back again for five dol- 
lars, and I shan’t ask Jesse to go night- 
fishing in the swamp any more. Eels 
are slimy things anyhow. 
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Tent Storage 


Question: I have a large tent which I pro- 
pose to store away in a bag made for the pur- 
pose. Are there any precautions I should take 
to protect the fabric? —L. D., Pa. 


Answer: The first step in preparing a tent 
for storage is to clean it thoroughly, brushing 
off all mud and dirt and removing spots or 
grease with naphtha, clear white gasoline (don’t 
use ethyl gas), or commercial cleaning fluid. 
Such spots might rot the fabric. Next, be sure 
the tent is absolutely dry; there must not be 
even a suggestion of dampness anywhere. If 
it leaks, this might be a good time to give it 
a2 coat of good factory-made waterproofing 
solution, but if not the treatment can be de- 
ferred. 

Roll the tent rather loosely—never fold it 
in sharp creases that might cause the fabric to 
crack. Then when it is placed in its bag, store 
the shelter in a cool, dry place; not the attic 
if it is hot. Even extreme cold won’t harm the 
tent as long as it is dry.—M. H. D. 


Bread of the Trail 


Question: Please give me some recipes for 
bannock and camp biscuits.—J. S., Scranton, Pa. 


Answer: Here’s a popular and successful 
recipe for bannock: 

2% cups flour 

4 tsp. baking powder 

6 tbsp. shortening 

4 cup sugar 

1 tsp. salt 

1 egg or equivalent powdered eggs 

24 cup liquid, half water, half canned milk 

Mix dry ingredients well, working in shorten- 
1g with a fork. Add liquid, knead swiftly into 

stiff dough, roll or press into a half-inch 
sheet. This may be baked as one sheet or cut 
into biscuits. Use more or less liquid to suit. 

Camp biscuits (serving for one; multiply each 
ingredient by number of campers): 

1 cup flour 

1 tsp. baking powder 

1% tsp. salt 

1 tbsp. shortening 

Water, or water and milk, 
dough. 

Mix and bake as above. 

The easiest way for inexperienced camp cooks 

to prepare good biscuits is to take along some 


to make a stiff 


of the prepared pancake or biscuit flour available 
at any grocery. All that’s necessary then is the 
liquid to make a dough; all fuss of measuring 
and mixing is eliminated.—M. H. D. 


Care of Boots 


Question: I have a new pair of rubber boots, 
and since I can’t afford to get them often I'd 
like your advice on how to store them, say for 
six months at a time. Is there any preparation 
that will lengthen their life? Should they be 
hung up or left in the box?—H. W. S., Calif 


| 
Answer: You can do a great deal toward 


prolonging the life of your rubber boots by 
storing them properly and giving them an occa- 
sional application of the following mixture 
Take 3 parts glycerine and 1 part grain alcohol 
and shake until well mixed. Apply all over the 
outside of boots with a small sponge. After five 
minutes wipe off excess mixture with a dry 
cloth. This will help to keep the boot material 
soft and pliable and postpone indefinitely the 
time they'll begin to crack and leak. 

The best way to store rubber boots is to put 
shoe trees in them to keep the toes stretched out 
and free of wrinkles. Or you can stuff the feet 
full of dry, shredded newspaper. Then hang 
them by the feet in a cool, dark place; light and 
heat attack rubber. Never put the boots away 
folded, tops must be smoothed out and hang 
free. There are many ways to hang a boot by 
the foot—some sportsmen make hangers out of 
wire clothes hangers, or you can use a stout 
cloth about an inch wide; this won’t cut into 
rubber as cord or wire might.—M. H. D. 


Waterproofing Trouble 


Question: In attempting to make a home- 
made waterproofing compound which you de- 
scribed some time ago I ran into trouble when 
I poured the melted paraffin into the turpentine 
and it immediately solidified. What did I do 
wrong?—L.S. T., Miss. 


Answer: If you poured melted paraffin into 
cold turpentine I'm not surprised it hardened 
You must heat the solvent by setting its con- 
tainer into a larger one filled with hot water; 
do this outdoors, turpentine fumes being in- 
flammable. Then apply the compound to your 
fabric while it is still warm, or it will be neces- 
sary to liquefy it again in hot water.—M. H. D. 
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| Kohler Electric Plant 4 J... 


@ Make your cabin or cottage more livable 


with electric light and power for refrigerator, 
radio, pump and appliances. 
KOHLER Plants provide 
electric current — anywherel 
Start and stop automatically 
when switches are turned on 
and off. Easily installed and 
maintained. Economi- 
cal. Always reliable. 
Widely used for 
emergency service in 
hospitals, factories 
andelsewhere. Ideal 
for marine and con- 
struction work. 


* 


1500 watts—110-volt A.C. 
Others, 800 up to 10.000 
watts, A.C. or D.C. $235 up 


MAIL COUPON TO KOHLER — TODAY 


KOHLER of KOHLER 


ELECTRIC PLANTS 
Planned Plumbing and Heating 

KOHLER CO., Dept. OL-SU, Kohler, Wis. 
Please send me full information 

about Kohler Electric Plants! 
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factory-to-you prices: $11.95 to $212.00 one cy oe 
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No need to worry 
oe a et— 
he Hull Streamline 
Auto Compass 
Built-in Compensator 
Only $2.95 
at Your Dealer 
Write for Literature 


HULL MFG. CO., P.O. Box 246-P9, WARREN, OHIO 
{] CLEAN — SAFE — QUICK — HEAT WITH 


$1650 | SAFEWAY | $4350 
1 Room 


Zor3Room| OIL HEATERS 














Just turn it on. Almost instantly Safeway 
pours out heat and plenty of it. No complicat- 
ed parts, no trouble. Noiseless pot type burn- 

er uses cheap distillate. No smoke, fumes 


or soot in room. Only smoke pipe needed 
to install. Absolutely time tried and prov- 
en. Thousands in use. Ideal for tourist 
cabins. We pay freight. 


GLOBE AMERICAN CORPORATION 
__ MACOMB, ILLINOIS, Box 1 _ 
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FREE “CHOOSING YOUR CAMERA” 
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PORTSMEN, as a class, like to con- 

vey the impression they are hard- 

boiled toward their dogs. To hear 

them tell it, they consider their 
four-footed hunting companions merely 
good and faithful servants or disappoint- 
ing false alarms, as the case may be, 
basing their opinions on the ability or 
lack of it displayed by Bob or Buck 
when in the field or on the trail. A good 
many years of observation has led me to 
the conclusion that this is more or less 
a pose, or at least only a half truth. Ad- 
mitting that the run-of-the-mill gunner 
is inclined to be less demonstrative than 
Joe Zilch with his pet Boston or Mrs. 
Gusher with her “Peke,” this 
doesn't necessarily mean that, 
deep down in his heart, he 
has less real affection for his 
bird dog or hound. The fact 
that he is not a sentimentalist 
in no way indicates he is lack- 
ing in sentiment—a distinc- 
tion with a deal of difference. 
You and I have seen too many 
fugitive tears in the eyes of 
ostensibly hard-boiled hunters 
who have lost their favorite 
dogs, to believe they are more / 
than parboiled—if they are = ~.».+ 
even that. Men of that type 
don’t shed tears over the loss 
of property, no matter how 
valuable it may be. It’s not 
red ink but heartache that 
brings the mist to their eyes. 

All of which is by way 
explaining why I'm using my 
allotted space this month to 
tell two true stories, both of 
the “heart interest” variety, that have 
made the headlines during the last year. 
Neither of the dogs involved belongs to 
a sporting breed, but both proved them- 
selves good sports—and a little more 
than that. In a word, both ran true to 
canine form by doing exactly what your 
dog or mine might have done under sim- 
ilar circumstances. It’s not because their 
performances were remarkable, but be- 
cause they were typical, that they are 
worth recounting here. 

The first candidate for your kind ap- 
plause is a black-and-white collie, name 
and ancestry unknown to me, who won 
a handsome sterling silver trophy at the 
big Westminster Kennel Club show in 
Madison Square Garden, New York City, 
last February. No, he didn’t top the 
Working Group or go Best of Breed; he 
didn’t even rate a blue ribbon in the 
Novice Class. He wasn’t all dolled up for 
the show ring, and both he and his own- 
er looked a little ill at ease and em- 
barrassed when Lowell Thomas handed 
the artistic piece of silver to an equally 
embarrassed little boy, who, in turn, 
passed it over to the man with the col- 
lie. Why was the little boy there? Sim- 
ply because if it hadn't been for the dog, 
he couldn’t have been there—he would 
have been under six feet of earth and an 
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There, far from human help, 
he pulled and tugged until 
of he got the toddler ashore 








added six inches of snow, with a head- 
stone to mark the spot where he lay. 
The way of it was this. One Sunday 
the youngster and another little fellow 
even younger than he, were grubbing 
about, kid fashion, among the old brick, 
lath, and timber of a partially torn-down 
building in an Eastern city. Suddenly, 
without warning, several of the still- 
standing timbers gave way and the older 
child was buried under a mass of debris. 
His playmate, too panic-stricken to 
realize he should give an alarm, 


streaked it for home, leaving the buried 
boy unconscious and to what, in only a 
would have been death. 


few minutes, 







But the boy’s number was not up. His 
little pal had scarcely disappeared, when 
along came a man with a black-and- 
white collie, out for a Sunday stroll. As 
the pair came alongside what the wreck- 
ing crew had left of the condemned 
building, the dog suddenly left the side- 
walk, ran to a heap of fallen brick, mor- 
tar and other litter, sniffed at it excited- 
ly and began digging desperately, as 
we've all seen a hungry dog dig for a 
buried bone. 

His master, a little amused at first, 
became impatient and whistled his dog 
in. The usually obedient collie not only 
refused to come at his master’s repeated 
calls; he dug still more desperately, ap- 
pealing for assistance with excited barks 
and whines. 

You know the answer. Just another 
intelligent dog saving a human life. But 
with one or two significant variations. 
For this clever collie did more than res- 
cue a total stranger; he rescued that 
stranger, not at the command or with the 
encouragement of his master, but in di- 
rect defiance to the one, and the com- 
plete absence of the other. Could any- 
thing prove more conclusively that a 
good dog is a devoted lover, not merely 
of a man or woman, but of mankind? 
I'm like the rest of you hunters. I, too, 


Two That oa Greatness 


like to think I’m hard-boiled. But Ill 
confess to a lump in my throat when I 
saw that trio in the Garden. If, as the 
Bible tells us, the man and boy are “a 
little lower than the angels,” how much 
lower is that faithful dog? 

The second incident is less unusual in 
some ways, but has its moments never- 
theless. It’s about another collie, a pure- 
bred this time, belonging to Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Allen of North Sedgwick, Maine. 
His name is Prince, and I’m passing his 
story on to you practically word for 
word as it was printed in the Boston 
Post of March 28, 1941. It features, I 
think, what the highbrows call “poetic 

justice.” You and I simply 
say no good deed is ever lost, 
and let it go at that. Any- 
way, here’s the Post ver- 
cia sion of the affair. 

= “The story had its incep- 
tion last summer, when 
Prince was so seriously hurt 
by an auto that a veterinar- 
ian advised putting him out 
of his misery then and 
there. But Mrs. Allen was 
devoted to the dog and de- 
termined to do everything 
possible to save his life. This 
despite the fact that, as a 
young mother, most of her 
time was taken by the un- 
ending task of caring for 
her two small children and 
her husband, and in doing 
the things required of the 
wife of a man operating a 

250-acre farm. 

“Both the dog’s jaws had 
been so badly broken they had to be 
held in place with piano wire. For five 
weeks Mrs. Allen fed the sufferer from 
a bottle, for he was more helpless than 
an infant and in constant and acute 
pain. Then, just when it seemed his 
feeble spark of life would be snuffed out, 
he took a turn for the better and began 
to regain his strength. With it a great 
love kindled in his big, mournful eyes, 
the characteristic eyes of a collie. Then, 
a few weeks ago, came the chance to 
make payment in full on his debt of 
gratitude. 

“Sunday morning, February 9, [“The 
better the day, the better the deed, 
seems to be a canine slogan. W. C. D.] 
while Mrs. Allen was getting her 6-year- 
old daughter, Nancy, ready for Sunday 
School, 2-year-old David wandered away 
from the house to near-by Thurston 
Brook, a fast-running stream that passes 
under the road and through the meadow 
a short distance from the house. All at 
once, the child lost his footing and fell 
into the water, swollen by rains to a 
depth of nearly 3 ft. Weighted down by 
two snow suits, the little fellow would 
have had next to no chance for his life, 
had not faithful Prince been close at his 
side. 

“But the four-footed life guard was on 
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the job and knew his business. With a 
single bound he plunged down the snow- 
covered bank and into the icy water, 
seized the struggling child by the back 
of his snow suit and pulled him to the 
bank and safety. The marks in the snow 
told the story of the hard work he had 
to do to save his little pal’s life more 
plainly than David’s baby-talk version 
of the way Prince pulled him from the 
‘wah-wah.’ It was evident the dog was 
not satisfied to leave the rescued child 
close to the stream, where he might 
slip back into the water, but dragged 

























































> him more than twelve feet to the edge 
> of the roadway before he dashed off for 
assistance. 
“Even then he had intelligence enough 
Nl not to do the obvious and make for his 
I home and his mistress. Instead, he 
ne dashed to the house of Herman Carter, 
‘a which was much nearer the scene of the 
oh mishap, where he told the man in ex- 
‘ cited dog language that something was 
in o wrong. Carter followed Prince to the 
r- : brook to find little David, wet to the 
e- ; skin and crying lustily. Only a minute 
a- or so later the father, Arnold Allen, ap- 
le. peared on the scene and carried the 
\is shivering 2-year-old back home _ to 
or warmth and his mother’s arms. When 
on the anxious parents took off the little 
I fellow’s snow suits, the marks of Prince’s 
ic teeth were clearly shown on his flesh. It 
ly had taken a strong pair of jaws to do 
st, what Prince had done. 
y- “Now they’re talking of giving Prince 
re a medal, a representative of the Amcri- 
F can Humane Society making the long 
'p- # trip from Bangor to report on the case; 
en j while visitors have come from miles 
rt around to see the dog and boy together Terrier! Hound! Worker! Whatever the 
r= and go away curiously uplifted. As for breed—all dogs need the food elements 
ut hs the collie, he’s not impressed with the 
nd ; medal idea; he’d much prefer a bone. so abundantly provided in Pard Dog Food. 
as & ut being a registered canine gentleman Your dog’s no gold brick, he works for his supper— 
le- of distinguished ancestry he’s too polite needs lots of it. But it isn’t ow much, it’s what he gets 
ng <0 Say 80. 7" me that really counts—that keeps him going full blast 
1is i fang O all there is—there int any f Sy day after day. That’s why more and more sportsmen 
. / more. Once again the old moss-grown / a= count on Pard to keep their helpers tip-top, packed 
er tale of a smart dog seeing his duty and d . : . : POLLO EF . ' 
vad delan 4. Tuk an wan tate to the Oane of _ ' ee with pep. Free from common diet-caused ailments, too! 
‘or the other collie, this incident has its Chemical and biological analyses Pard’s health-building record is mighty impressive. 
ad interesting variation—the poetic-justice | a Take those 5-generation families at Swift's Research 
ng twist. Pord. We sche, eppetite, Kennels. All are strictly Pard-fed 
he Yes, I wonder how many times a day end srowth of the Perd- ... free from all diet-caused ail- 
a Mrs. Allen thanks God for her collie. I fed dogs at Swift's Ken- ments. Their health and vitality 
wonder how many times a day she re- nels are charted regularly are tops—always have been! Keep 
ad calls those hours she spent feeding a by Swift scientists. your dog in mid-season form the 
be helpless dog from a bottle and nursing OBSERVE NATIONAL DOG vear ’round—with Pard! 
ve those broken jaws back to strength WEEK SEPTEMBER 21-27 ¥ 
ym ‘ again—the same jaws that later on were 
an to snatch her son from death. SWIFT & COMPANY'S 
ite And I wonder, too, if you dyed-in-the- 
ris wool dog men who read this piece are AR D NUTRITIONALLY 
g0ing to set me down as a sentimental 
_ ‘ sob brother, old enough to know better. BALANCED DOG FOOD 
at If you do, you pick up the marbles— | — : 
: j you're what you like to think you are. | . . 
“4 3 You are hard-boiled.—W m. Cary Duncan. | White Collie Pups 
t | Teemost beatiful speci FENCING FOR DOGS 
of Coyotes Cannibals offer. Home guards, loyal 
| companions, useful and <= . t t | 
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Question: I am training my 3-month-old 
beagle pup for future hunting. Will it do him 
any harm to play with a puppy next door?— 


A. H. L., Mich. 
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Answer: I see no reason whatever why your 
little beagle should not have as good a time as 
he can with the pup next door. After all, pups 
are pups and usually come in litters, and the 
best breeders often keep whole litters in the 
same enclosure until they are almost grown 
dogs. As a matter of fact, the more your pup 
plays the more exercise he will get, and the 
more exercise he gets the better.—W. C. D. 















Airedale for Squirrels? 








Question: I'm looking for a squirrel dog, a 
silent trailer. Would an Airedale be suitable? 
Is it true that there are two types of Aire- 
dales, the large and the small or terrier Aire- 
dale, and that the small one is better for hunt- 
ing?—E. B. F., Tex. 


Answer: Ajiredales are not actually trailers 
in the sense that hounds are, and neither are 
any of the other terriers, but nearly all of 
them make first-class squirrel dogs. There is 
no definite breed of small Airedales, however. 


America’s Favorite Food for Hunting Dogs | ¥:: (9 oe" thiskines: tne “weisn cers, 


which looks like a very small Airedale, the 

size of a fox terrier. Incidentally, wirehair fox 
Now eee BETTER THAN EVER Before! terriers make excellent dogs for small game, 
but like Airedales are not real trailers, either 
open or silent; they usually jump their game 


and tree it or drive it to earth after a short 
run.—W. C. D. 
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“Tops on every point’’— just check them off—Condition . . . Economy 
. . . Easy Feeding—those are the points that count in a food for sport- | 
ing dogs. And Purina Dog Chow is tops on every one! Now Dog Chow Training Coon Hounds Quickly 

is better than ever before—it has been greatly stepped up in palata- enti: th diene tials temas Siem anil 
bility —it has a new distinctive flavor dogs really go for. More than | old hounds. of goed wane seek. Se 8 


ten years of scientific research and testing have made America’s fa- | them trained for coon and possum hunting this 
vorite food for hunting dogs even better than before! fall? Would using a pet coon help?—H. C., Tenn. 





Answer: Your pups will be pretty young to 

: do much real work in the coming season unless 
xX. Purina Dog Chow is they're very exceptional. But the more you take 
— ; built for Condition—it’s high in vitamins A, B, D, E, and them out in the woods the faster they will learn. 
: a ~*~ G in carbohydrates, minerals and high-quality proteins | All hound breeds really train themselves, either 

BR. ¢ I t d milk. A let ientifically bal = by working with an older dog or even by them- 

. ee from meat and milk. A complete, scien ifical y balanc | selves. If convenient, you could use a tame 
“SY ion 4 > diet for your dog — Dog Chow is so nutritious that J | coon, leading it across country to make a trail, 

‘ = KS iw pound equals 3 pounds of fresh meat in food value! | then fastening it high in a tree where the pups 

: MF 7 | can’t reach it. The same process should work 


with opossum.—W. C. D. 
_~-Purina Dog Chow is a budget- 


saver for the man with a big, active dog to feed. Many Pup Dislikes Humans 


who used to feed a moist food find Dog Chow can cut 55 

feeding bills 3 to '2 because it is a concentrated dry = <7 Question: I recently bought a purebred cocker 

food—with 90% of the useless moisture removed. And it a = SS) spaniel pup. He is now 7 weeks old, and plays 
tie nicely with my big Labrador and young kitten, 


comes in big economy-size bags that mean a saving, too. but when my wife or I go near him he goes into 


a terrible rage, snarling and biting viciously, 
then sulks for about 10 minutes before returning 
4 Just pour Dog Chow Checkers to his playmates. Is he likely to grow out of 
into the feeding pan—and feeding is done. That's all this?—A. R. S.. Nebr. 
. . . nothing to open, cook, or mix. No messy pans or 
dishes — no refrigeration needed to keep Dog Chow Answer: It sounds to me as if your cocker is 
fresh! What could be easier? Also handy to carry a psychopathic case—not so much vicious as 
and feed on the hunt! | congenitally man-shy. I believe he growls and 
bites from fear, not anger. If this is the case, 
it would be best if possible to keep him away 
from the Labrador and kitten and force him to 
associate with you and your wife. Keep him in 
the room with you, feed him, and go about your 
business, without trying to pet him or talk to 
him, gently or otherwise. Unless he’s a very 
unusual pup, he'll gradually learn that humans 
|} are not dangerous, no matter how they act or 
what noise they make, and will also crave a 
little companionship and attention. If and when 
he does so, take advantage of it, but only in the 
most casual way; give him a pat on the head, a 
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. FREE SAMPLE . . Send coupon for gen- 


erous supply of the New Purina Dog Chow 
PURINA MILLS 

1210 Checkerboard Square, St. Louis, Missouri 
Please send me a free sample of Purina Dog Chow and 
the name of my local Purina dealer whocansupply me. 





PC shelbhedh6ibdeGCes dee tskbeeeeeetabesdeeous | 
PD tscnsneweeeeenedettdeeoaedesaebedekssudueae | little slap on the flank, or something like that— 
City..... State | no more until he’s greatly improved. If this 
fa ee ‘ ey Fo ane | doesn’t produce results in two or three weeks, 
Breed of dog.........+.+..+++++. No. of dogs........ : I'd say you had an obstinate case of man-shy- 
ness on your hands—one that will be exceedingly 
LS —__... dificult or impossible to cure.—W. C. D. 








HELP MAKE HUNTING BETTER — Join Your Local Conservation Club — —_—— 
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Fishing and 
Hunting Guide 


(Continued from page 70) 


field, Saluda, Lee, Fairfield, Pickens, Oconee, 
Greenville, Anderson, Laurens, Abbeville, Mc- 
Cormick, Greenwood, Newberry, and Horry 
Counties closed; rest of state open entire 
month. Opossum, Raccoon (no limits) Pickens, 
Oconee, Greenville, Horry, and Marion Counties 
closed; rest of state open entire month. Squir- 
rel (15) Pickens, Oconee, Greenville, Anderson, 
Laurens, Abbeville, McCormick, Greenwood, 
Newberry, Spartanburg, Cherokee, Union, York, 
Chester, Lancaster, Fairfield, Florence, and 
Marion Counties closed; rest of state open to 
hunting without dogs entire month. Fox (no 
limit) Anderson, Laurens, Abbeville, McCor- 
mick, Greenwood, Newberry, Aiken, Bamberg, 
Barnwell, Colleton, Darlington, Dorchester, 
lorence, Hampton, Lexington, Richland, Ker- 
shaw, Pickens, Oconee, Greenville, and Spartan- 
burg Counties, and part of Chesterfield County 
open entire month; rest of state opens 15th. 
Rabbit (no limit) Orangeburg, Barnwell, Bam- 





berg, Allendale, Hampton, Jasper, Beaufort, | 


Colleton, Dorchester, Berkley, Williamsburg, 
Georgetown, and Charleston Counties open en- 
tire month; rest of state closed. Fishing: 
Speckled Trout (7”-20). Rainbow Trout (8”- 


20). Black Bass and all other game fish (no 
limits). In Lake Murray: Trout and Black | 


Bass (6”-10). Warning: Legislature was in 
session at time of going to press and there may 
be changes in foregoing regulations. Consult 


local authorities or Department of Game, Co- | 


lumbia, before hunting or fishing. Licenses: 
Res.: Hunting, state $3.10, county of res. $1.10; 
fishing $1.10. Nonres.: Hunting $15.25; fishing 
$5.25, 2-day $1.10. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Hunting: Rabbit, Squirrel (no limits). Warn- 


| ing: Rabbit hunting by nonres. prohibited. Fish- 


ing: Trout (6”), Bluegill (no size) (aggregate 
15). Black Bass, Wall-eyed and Northern Pike, 


| Pickerel (no size-aggregate 8). Perch, Bull- 


head (no size-aggregate 50). Crappie (no size- 
15). All other protected fish (no size-aggregate 
15). Licenses: Res.: Small game $1; fishing $1. 
Nonres.: Small game $20; fishing $3, 5-day $1. 


TENNESSEE 


Hunting: Wildcat, Woodchuck, (no limits). 
Squirrel (8). Fishing: Trout (7”-10). Black 
Bass (11”"-8). Walleye Pike, Sauger (15”-5). 
Muskellunge (20”-5). White and Black Crappie 
(8°-15). Rock Bass (no size-15). Warmouth 


Bass (no size-20). White and Yellow Bass | 


10"-15). Bluegill, Sunfish (no size-25). Cat- 
fish, Buffalo (15”-none). Drum (10”—none). 


Sturgeon, Spoonbill (30”-none). Bullhead, Gar, | 


Grinnel, Sucker, Mullet, Red Horse, Black 


| Horse, Shad, Herring, Carp, Eel (no limits). 
| (Aggregate catch on fish on which there is a 


catch limit, 25.) Licenses: Res.: Hunting and 
fishing $2; fishing 1-day 50 cents. Nonres.: 
Hunting $15, 2-day $5, fishing $5, 3-day $1. 


TEXAS 


Hunting: Mountain Lion, Bobcat, Coyote, 
Jaguar, Ocelot (no limits). Squirrel (10) in 
designated counties only; consult authorities for 
regulations. Fishing: Black Bass (11”=15). 
Crappie or White Perch (7”-15). Bream, Gog- 
gle-eye (no size-35; aggregate 50). Warning: 
There are many county and local seasons and 
regulations for both hunting and fishing; be sure 
to consult local authorities. Licenses: Res.: 
Hunting $2; fishing with artif. bait $1.10. Non- 
res.: Hunting $25; fishing $5, 5-day $1.10. Li- 
cense required for predators of nonres., and of 
res. if hunting predators outside own county. 


UTAH 


Hunting: Mountain Lion, Bobcat, Coyote, 
Bear, Rabbit, Hare (no limits). Fishing: All 
game fish (7”-8 lb. or 20 fish). Catfish and com- 
mon fish in designated waters (7”-none). Li- 
enses: Res.: Hunting and fishing $4; fishing 
nly $2. Nonres.: Small game and fishing $10; 
shing only $3. License not required for pred- 
itors or bear. 

(Continued on next page) 




















“BLACK-OUT TEST” Proves TI-0-GA 
Gives Your Dogs the Vital Sunshine Element 


Supplementing other vitamin tests, a 
unique experiment at T/-O-GA’s test ken- 
nels shows how 7/-O-GA supplies your dog 
with Vitamin D, the “Sunshine Vitamin.” 














“BLACK OUT” KENNEL In order to verify the presence in T]-O-GA 
where experimental puppies of Vitamin D, these four cocker puppies 
grew and thrived on TI- were raised in a covered kennel, “blacked- 
O-GA alone, without receiv- out” to exclude sunlight, only non-food 
ing the benefits of sunlight, source of the essential anti-rachitic vitamin. 
the only non-food source of During the period of the experiment, the 
Vitamin D. puppies were fed 7/-O-GA alone, yet no 
FREE: Write for the intriguing signs of rickets appeared. Strong, healthy 
story of life at .TI-O-GA's Ex- bones and teeth clearly show how 7/]-O-GA 
perimental Kennels, where, com supplies plenty of Vitamin D plus bone- 
vigorous health for your dog. building minerals. 


Feed your dog T/-O-GA, the balanced 
health ration, scientifically tested and proved 
on generations of dogs. 


WRITE Deft. OL-o41. 


A Complete LINE 


PELLETS © MEAL © PUPPY FOOD 
Ti-o-ga Biscuits © Medium Kibbled 
Fine Kibbled ® Beef Ration ® Fo-bi-lac 
Ti-o-ga Canned Dog Food 


BALORATIONS, INC. * Division of Tioga Mills Inc. * WAVERLY, N. Y. 


ro) 40] OM BYoL GT MN) PPE Yo 1s dcelilatiaoym lel liielaaiio, 

















When 


WAYS TO YOUR DOG 


© KILL FLEAS | CcRATCH 





best for your dog. Let your dog ac- You Owe Him 
cessory dealer help select the most ‘ 
effective for your dog’s comfort. Relief 
Don't blame the weather or animal 
Q-W Dog Soap eseeceees 25¢ nature when your dog scratches and 
sheds his coat continuously. It isn't nature’s way at all. 
- 4 dog's blood may be continually affected by impuri- 
Q W Dog Shampoo . 9 = 2 35¢ ties, produced by the restraint of domestic life, improper 
food, lack of natural exercise and impaired elimination. 
Q-W Flea Powder "ese @ees 35c These conditions act to set up an intense irritation in the 
nerve endings of his skin. No wonder he is fretful, nervous. 


i H He is in torment 
Q-W Flea-Oil Coat Dressing 65c ‘He abe = you for help and you can give it-——quickly. 
H sch R Hunt Tasteless D Powders in convenient 
Q-W Verminol Disinfectant 75¢ Jo lis* cot yiiae tod tometfienents and a reconstruc 


tive for dogs of all breeds, any age. Given regularly on 


Write for your copy of... Saturday each week they act to quickly relieve Gisorders due 

“ to lack of proper conditioning that cause scratching, loose 

SUCCESS WITH poGs” coat, listlessness, poor appetite, bad breath and skin Iirrita- 

the book of symptoms and reme- ions. They work to make your pet happier, healthier and 
‘ : more contented 

dies and handling secrets. FREE. Rex Hunters Dog Powders are for sale at leading Drug 


Stores, Pet and Sy Shops. Their well-directed action 


Q-W LABORATORIES, INC. should show a qu effect You may never —_— af 4 


your dog can be un you have tried them. 
The Home of Famous Q-W Dog Remedies | Hunters Dog Powders—Keep Dogs Fit. 
BOUND BROOK (Dept. 80) NEW JERSEY | Tf unable to obtain locally send 25c or $1.00 to J. Hilgers 





| & Co., Dept. 237, Binghamton, N. Y. 
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Be Sure To Use 
a Combination 
TREATMENT 
of Powder and Soap! 










YGLOVER S 


AT OUR EXPEWSE / 





—now only 39¢ (a 50¢ value) 
at drug stores everywhere! Get 
Glover's Flea Killer (powder) 
and Glover's Kennel and Flea 
Soap today. If not entirely satis- 
fied, send us the labels and your 
money will be refunded. Offer 
applies to Glover's Imperial Cap- 
sules for Worms, Mange Medi- 
cine, and other Glover’s Dog 
Medicines. 
At All Drug Stores 

Send today for booklet of Dog 
Pictures in colors and 18 pages 


on the Care of Your Dog—and 
offer of FREE 


Veterinary advice! 


GLOVERS 


‘ ° 
» Name_— 





LARGE 
COMBINATION 
BOX Flea Killer 
(powder) and 
Kennel Soap 
(regularty 50c) 
NOW ONLY 39¢ 


Don’t let FLEAS torment your dog and foster the 
spread of Tape Worm! Make your dog SAFE and 
comfortable with this famous combination treatment 






Impeual FLEA KiLLER 


H. Clay Glover Co., Inc., Dept. 369 
460 Fourth Ave., New York 

Please send FREE booklet as adver- 
tised, and information regarding 
FREE Veterinary advice. 


















Address. 





Simple. Successful. 
fore mating Satisfaction or 
ed. No red tape. Ask 
$1.00 for bottle, postpaid. 


Harmless. 


312 Stuart Street 





Don't Spay and Spoil. Your Female Puppy—Use 


CUPID CHASER 


to Keep Dogs Away While Females are in Season 
Wash off be- 
refund- 
or send 


money 
your dealer, 


Pierpont Products Company, Dept. !! 
Boston, Massachusetts 











Ever Written/ 





Second Edition—Sixth Printing! 


How to Train Your Bird Dog 


GREATEST DOG B 





By HORACE LYTLE 
Ten pages of wonderful illustrations, 256 pages of practical 


information. Bound in cloth. 


OOK 


Brand new PROLOGUE (re- 


printed from The Saturday Evening Post by special per- 


mission); important new and longer foreword; 
new chapter—valuable as information and as fascinating a 


story of actual training as you've ever read. 


The author is well known as Gun Dog Editor of Field 
& Stream M Lytle’s method of teaching different types 
f dogs to 7 t game is entirely origina outlines a 
‘lan for ea t f dog ira ipters on 
’ n A i cure of all fault as bolting, 
blinking, et A training guide compl from A to Z 

Get this great new boo and you n accomplish won 
ders* training your own gun dogs Or, even if you have 
them trained for you, this book will help you to get more 
out of them in the hunting field. Only $2 postpaid. 


an entire 


A. F. HOCHWALT CO., Publishers 


544 Forest Avenue 
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Dayton, Ohio 














Fishing and Hunting Guide 
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VERMONT 


Hunting: Bear, Cottontail Rabbit (no limits). 
Fishing: Pike-Perch, Pickerel, Muskellunge 
(12”-25 lb.) Black Bass (10”-5; Lake Cham- 
plain 10”-7). Smelt (no limits). Licenses: Res.: 
Hunting and fishing $2; hunting $1.25; fishing 
$1.25. Nonres.: Hunting and fishing $15.50; 
hunting $12.50; fishing $5.15, 14-day $2.35, 3-day 
$1.65. 


VIRGINIA 


Hunting: Groundhog (no limit). Squirrel: 
Season had not been established at time of going 
to press but it probably will be open in most 
counties from the Ist to the 15th. Consult Com- 
mission of Game and Inland Fisheries, Rich- 
mond, for dates and regulations. Fishing: Black 
Bass (west of Blue Ridge Mts. 10”-10; east of 
Blue Ridge Mts. 12”-10). Rock Bass (6”-15). 
Pike (no size-20). Crappie or Silver Perch, 
Bream, Sunfish (no size-aggregate 25). Note: 
Special regulations in state ponds; consult 
Commission of Game and Inland Fisheries. 
Licenses: Res.: State: Small game and fishing 
$3; fishing $2. County of res.: Hunting and fish- 
ing $1. Nonres.: Small game and fishing $15.50; 
fishing $5, 2-day $1. 


WASHINGTON 


Hunting: Cottontail and Snowshoe Rabbit 
(no limits) only Clark and San Juan Counties 
and Whidby Island in Island County open. 
Gray and Black Squirrel (aggregate 5) only 
Clark County open. Season on Blue, Ruffed, 
and Franklin Grouse may be opened in Septem- 
ber; consult Dept. of Game, Seattle. Fishing: 
Bass (6”—Eloika and Silver Lakes 10”). Blue- 
gill, Sunfish (no size—Kahlotus Lake 6”). All 
other game fish (6”). (Aggregate catch limit 
all game fish, 20, but not over 10 lb. and 1 fish.) 
Warning: There are numerous local seasons 
and regulations which are different from state- 
wide seasons and regulations, and in almost 
every county there are designated waters closed 
to all fishing and other designated waters which 
are always open. Be sure to consult Dept. of 
Game before fishing. Licenses: Res.: State 
hunting and fishing $3, county hunting and fish- 
ing $1.50. Nonres.: State hunting and fishing 
$25; state fishing $5; county of issue fishing $3. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Fishing: Black Bass (10”, in designated wa- 


ters 9”-8). Perch (other than white perch) 
Pickerel, Wall-eyed Pike (12”-none). Muska- 
longe (15”-none). Rock Bass, Crappie, Blue- 


gill, and Red-bellied Sunfish (5”-25, aggregate 
75). Channel and Blue Catfish, White Perch 
(10"-15). White and Yellow Sucker, Red Horse 
(10”-aggregate 15). Warning: There are special 
regulations for some waters; consult local au- 
thorities or Conservation Commission, Charles- 
ton, before fishing. Licenses: Res.: Hunting 
and Fishing $2. Nonres.: Fishing $5, 1-day $1. 


WISCONSIN 


Hunting: Snowshoe Hare (no limit) only 
Ashland, Barren, Bayfield, Douglas, Florence, 
Forest, Iron, Oneida, Price, Rusk, Sawyer, Tay- 
lor, Vilas, and Washburn Counties open. Red 
Fox (no limit) only Adams, Bayfield, Brown, 
Burnett, Calumet, Crawford, Dodge, Fond du 
Lac, Forest, Iowa, LaCrosse, Marionette, Mon- 
roe, Oconto, Ozaukee, Portage, Richland, St. 
Croix, Sauk, Washington, and Waushara Coun- 


ties open. Warning: Changes in laws are pos- 
sible—consult local authorities or Conserva- 
tion Department, Madison, before hunting. 


Note: There may be short open seasons late 
this month on Ruffed Grouse, Prairie Chicken, 
and Sharp-tailed Grouse; consult local au- 
thorities or Conservation Dept., Madison. 
Fishing: Trout except lake trout (7”-15) open 
until 7th. Sturgeon (30”-1) in designated wa- 
ters opens 5th; other waters closed entire month. 
Open entire month: Black Bass (10”-7; bound- 
ary waters 10”-6; outlying waters 10”-10). Lake 
Trout (19"-5). White Bass (7”-25; boundary 
waters 7”-10). Rock Bass (7”-25; boundary 
waters 5”-15 in aggregate with sunfishes). Sun- 
fishes (6”-25; boundary waters 5”-15 in aggre- 


gate with rock bass). 
waters in aggregate with calico, silver, 
strawberry bass; boundary waters 7”-15). 
erel (18”-7; boundary waters 16”-10). 

(14"-15; boundary waters 14”-none). Perch 
(6”-25; boundary waters no limits). Calico, 
Silver, and Strawberry Bass (7”-25 in aggregate 
with crappie in inland waters). Bullhead (no 
size-25; boundary waters 7”-40). Wall-eyed 
Pike (13”-7; in Long Lake, Fond du Lac Coun- 


and 
Pick- 
Catfish 


ty 13”-3; boundary waters 13”-8). Muskel- 
lunge (30”-1). Shovel-nosed Sturgeon (20” 
dressed-10) in Lake Pepin and Mississippi 
River. Aggregate catch limits: Inland waters: 


Black Bass, Wall-eyed Pike, and Pickerel, 15; 
all game fish, 30. Boundary waters: All fish ex- 
cept perch, catfish, and bullhead, 30. Licenses: 
Res.: Hunting $1, fishing $1. Nonres.: Hunting, 
excluding deer, $25; fishing $3. 


WYOMING 


Hunting: Open season for big game had not 
been definitely established at time of going to 
press, but it is almost certain that the season on 
bear, antelope, mountain sheep, moose, elk, and 
deer will open on the 15th in designated areas 
Check this opening date before hunting and 
obtain detailed information concerning open 
areas from Game and Fish Commission, Chey- 
enne. Fishing: All game fish (no size-15 lb 
but not more than 20 fish). Warning: There are 
numerous local exceptions; consult local au- 
thorities or Game and Fish Commission before 
fishing. Licenses: Res.: Hunting and fishing 
$5; permit for additional bear $5; fishing $1.50 
Nonres.: Hunting and fishing $50; deer only 
$20; permit for two additional bear $25; fishing 
$3, 7-day $1.50. 


ALBERTA 


Hunting: Wolf, Cougar, Wolverine, Rabbit 
(no limits). Bear (1 of each species); Mountain 
Sheep (1); Mountain Goat (1) opens 2nd 


Sharptail Grouse (5), Ruffed Grouse (5) opens 
14th in designated area, rest of province closed. 
Fishing: Trout, Grayling, Rocky Mountain 
Whitefish (8”-aggregate 20) Red Deer and 
North Saskatchewan Rivers and _ tributaries 
open until 15th; rest of province open entire 
month. Lake Trout (15”-10) open until 15th 
Pike, Pickerel (no size-15). Perch, Goldeye 
(mo size-aggregate 25). (Aggregate of pike, 
pickerel, perch, and goldeye, 25). Dolly Varden 
Trout (no limits). Licenses: Res.: Big game 
2; fishing $2.25, required only for waters fre- 
quented by trout, grayling, and Rocky Mountain 
whitefish. Nonres.: Hunting $50, fishing $2.25 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Hunting: Seasons had not been definitely set 
at time of going to press, but it is almost cer 
tain that seasons on Bear, Caribou, Deer, 
Moose, Mountain Sheep, Mountain Goat, Elk 
Blue, Ruffed and Sharp-tailed Grouse will be 
opened in parts of the province in September 
Consult Game Commission, Vancouver, for 
dates and regulations. Fishing: Salmon (8”- 
nontidal waters 5, grilse counted in trout catch 
tidal waters 8”-none). Trout (8”-15 in aggre 
gate with salmon grilse, but not more than 3 
steelhead over 5 lb.) Black Bass (no size-15 
Note: Some waters open to steelhead fishing en 
tire year. Most waters open to Dolly Varde: 
Trout fishing entire year. Warning: There are 
many special seasons and regulations for desig 
nated waters; consult Game Commission, Van 
couver, before fishing. Licemses: Res.: Bis 
game and birds $6; fishing $1, required only f: 
nontidal waters south of 52nd parallel. Nor 
res. Alien: All game and fish $50; all game ex 
cept pheasant $25; additional trophy fees for 
big-game animals; fishing $5 or $1 a day. Non 
res. Canadian: All game and fish $15; fishing 
$5 or $1 a day. 


MANITOBA 


Fishing: Lake Trout (16”-10). Speckled Trou 


(11%-10). Pickerel, Pike (15”-15). Perch (8 
15). Goldeye, Mooneye, (9”-15). Arctic Gray 
ling (no size-15). Sauger (11”-15). Maskinong: 
(no size-3). Black Bass (10”-6). (Aggregat 


(Continued on next page) 
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IS YOUR HUNTING COMPANION 
READY FOR THE GRIND? 








BUILDER 


food for hunt- 


This is a specially prepared 
ing dogs. It is coarse, very 
gives outstanding results because 


palatable and 
it creates 


staying power for all day. every day hunt- 
ing. TRY IT 3acked by the famous 60 
day feeding trial offer 


WRITE FOR DETAILS 











VITALITY MILLS, INC..2924 Board of Trade 


Chicago, Il. 

















KEEP YOUR DOGS 














WORM CAPSULES 


@ Use Nema Capsules to remove 
a: large roundworms and hook- 


6. ra g worms. Effective—Dependable. 
« * 


peegit F y E & Send for Nema 











booklet No. 652. 
Write to Animal Industry Dept., Desk ®-55-1 
PARKE, DAVIS & CO., DETROIT, MICH. 
Drug Stores Sell Parke-Davis Products 

Fly Rod for Bass 
Separate chapters on the rod, reel, line, leader, 
and lures, particularly suited for bass fishing. 
Cal. Johnson has fly-fished hundreds of the best 
bass streams of this country, and the facts he 
states here are practical—based on experience. 
Tells you where and how to fly fish for bass, the 
“Art of Fly-Casting for Black Bass,” care of the 
equipment, clothing for the fly caster, and how to 
cook and preserve black bass. Everyone has his 
own ideas about bass, but you can well afford-to 
read Johnson's recommendations no matter how 
much of an expert you are. 88 pages and cover. 
Sent postpaid for 25c. Write Dept. 91. 


Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 








KILL FLEAS WITH FLASH 


FLASH” Flea Remover Shampoo kills fleas and 
mpoos dog's hair at same time. Endorsed by 
terinarians and users. Full pint bottle sham- 

poos 25 dogs. Guaranteed results or money re- 
funded. Send $1.00 (‘one dollar) for pint bottle 

FLASH” liquid Flea Remover Shampoo and 
FREE dog brush. 


CANINE SPECIALTIES, P.O. Box 275, UTICA, N.Y. 











He Barks! He No Barks!! 
Anti-Bark Bridle a 


Stops Barking and neigh- 
bors’ complaints. Easy on 
dog. Practical muzzle for 
dogs at large. Insurance 
against killing sheep and poultry. iS 
ade in 3 sizes, each adjustable. Name 
breed wanted for. Price postpd—$1.00. 
Extra large Dogs over 60 lbs.—$1. 50. 
Court Decisions Against Barking Dog 


WARNER'S PRODUCTS CO., Dept. Lu Norwich, Conn. 
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all game fish, 15.) Licenses: Res. not required. 


Nonres.: Individual $5.50, 3-day $1.25; family 
license $7.50, 3-day $2.25. 

NEW BRUNSWICK 

Hunting: Wildcat (no limits). Deer (1 
Campobello, Grand Manan, and Deer Islands 
closed; rest of province opens 15th. Rabbit 
(no limit) opens 15th. Fishing: Salmon (no 
size-30 a week) Restigouche, Upsalquitch, and 
Kedgwick Rivers closed entire month; desig- 


nated tributaries of St. John River close 15th; 
all other waters open entire month. Landlocked 
Salmon (no limits; in Chamcook Lakes 14”~10 
a year). Speckled, Brook, and Rainbow Trout 
(no size-20 but not more than 10 lb.); game 
refuges closed; all other waters open entire 
month, Striped Bass (12”—none). Black Bass 
(no limits). Licenses: Res.: Hunting: Deer 
and game birds $2; game birds only $1; fish- 
ing, Crown Land Waters $1. Nonres.: Hunting: 
Deer, bear and game birds $25; deer and _bear 
$10; game birds only $15. Fishing: Salmon, 
trout, pickerel, and bass $15; 7-day $5—both 
include wife and members of family under 18 


NOVA SCOTIA 


Wildcat (no limits). Fish- 
ing: Striped Bass (no size—nontidal waters 30, 
but not more than 20 Ilb.; in tidal waters of 
Annapolis River between Annapolis and Bridge- 
town, 16”-5). Speckled Trout (no size-10 lb 
but not more than 20 fish), Grey Trout (15”~3), 
Landlocked Salmon (in Shubenacadie, Grand 
Lake, 15”-10) Cape Breton Island closed entire 
month; rest of province open until 14th. Salm- 
on (3 lb. round weight-8) Cape Breton Island 
and streams of mainland flowing into Strait of 
Canso and Chedabucto Bay, and Cumberland 
and Colchester Counties open entire month; 
Halifax, Hants, Pictou, Antigonish, and Guys- 
boro Counties, except streams flowing into 
Strait of Canso and Chedabucto Bay close on 
14th; rest of province closed entire month. 
Rainbow Trout, in designated lakes (12”-—3) 
Licenses: Res.: Big game $2; fishing, not re- 
quired. Nonres.: Big game and birds $50; small 
game and birds $15; fishing $5. 


ONTARIO 


Hunting: Bear, Rabbit, Lynx (no limits 
Deer (1), Moose (1) opens 15th north of Main 
line of C. N. R. only; rest of province closed 
Fishing: Speckled Trout (7”-20 but not more 
than 10 lb.), Brown and Aurora Trout (7”-5) 
north of and including French and Mattawa 
Rivers and Lake Nipissing open until 15th; 
rest of province closed entire month. Rainbow 
Trout (7”-5) open until 15th. Lake Trout (no 
size-5). Yellow Pickerel (13”-8). Pike (no 
size-8). Black Bass (10”-6). Maskinonge (24”- 
2). Licenses: Res.: Hunting, moose $6, deer 
$4, small game $1; fishing, not required. Non- 
res.: Hunting: Moose, deer, bear, rabbit, birds 
$41; deer, bear, rabbit, birds $25.75; bear, rab- 
bit, birds $15.50; fishing $5.50, 3-day $2, family 
license $8. 


Hunting: Bear, 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 


Fishing: Speckled Trout, Brook Trout (6”-10 


lb. but not more than 20 fish) open until 15th 
Rainbow Trout (10”-3). Salmon (3 lb. round 
weight-5). Licenses: Res., not required; non- 
es. $2. 
QUEBEC 

Hunting: Bear (no limit). Moose (1), Deer 
(1) Saguenay Section opens 15th; Gaspesian 
Section opens 20th; Montreal Section opens 
25th; Eastern Townships Section closed entire 


month. Caribou (1) Gaspe North, Gaspe South, 


and Bonaventure Counties open 20th; rest of 
province closed entire month. Birch and 
Spruce Partridge, Sharp-tailed Grouse (5) 
opens 20th. Fishing: Salmon (3-lb.-none). 


Barachois River open until 15th; all other wa- 
ters closed entire month. Speckled Trout (7”- 
40 but not more than 15 lb. and 1 fish). Oua- 


(Continued on page 97) 
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I'M NO SISSY— but I sure took a beating from 
fleas! Until the Boss got wise, and got SKIP- 
FLEA POWDER. “Any dog’s fighting way out 
of his weight,"’ he says, “against those brutes.” 





**THEY CAN'T DO THAT TO US,"" we agree, so 

get a load of SKIP-FLEA under my coat. It 
really kills fleas—and no maybe to it! Now 
I use SKIP-FLEA every week, and nary a bite! 





TAKE IT FROM ME, your foal will thank you if 


you wipe out Ais tleas with SKIP-FLEA POW- 
DER. Get the Sergeant’s Flea Insurance Kit 
(both SKIP-FLEA SOAP and POWDER) and 


the new DOG BOOK—at drug or pet stores, 





FREE — 40-page DOG BOOKI 
Mail this coupon. 








Make sure of your dog’s health 


by using these reliable products. 














HIS WOVS70P ENERCY 





His handler, 
C., says: “Hunt Club gives my dogs abune 
dant stamina. I’m glad tu recommend this 
meat-abundant, vitamin-rich food.” 


Maritime Milling Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


W. M. Donnell, C:imax, N. 
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HUNDRED Hunting 
_Elton Beck, 


Advertisements in this department are inserted at the rate of 30c A WORD 

PER INSERTION. 28'/2¢ a word per insertion when 3 ads are paid at once; 

27¢ a word per insertion when 6 ads are paid at once. Count each number 
Minimum advertisement i a ten words. 


and initial as separate words. 








8-16, 


He 


trick 


fae seactes ay] 


Hounds Cheap. Catalogue. ‘cheap. Catalogue. 





BEAGLEHOU NDS: 


“ree. 





BEAGLI 


pies. 


BEAGL 


Dixie Kennels, 
Rabbithounds, 


ES. 
Guy 
SLES 





iy We rner, 
. Well ¢t 


Neumiller Brothers, 


Boyd, 


BEAGL 
Trial. 


BEAGL 
Herber 





ES, 
“Puy 
BS. 


pies. 


. Trained, 
t, Bentley 


| | CHESAPEAKES ano LABRADORS | | 


BLACK Labrador Pups, 


‘Springs, 


Cheap. 
BS, 


Hanover 
rained 8S 


Beach City, 


ENGLISH Beagle puppies priced to sell. 
Millersburg, 


Rabbithounds. 


Ohio. 


young < 
M: 


Thoroughly 
Charles Rexroth, York, 


farm-raised ; 


Trial. Literature 


Herrick, 
broken. 


~ Trial p pup- 
Penna. 


Puppies. 


Junction, 


tarters. 
Ohio. 


|. Floyd 

broken. 
_Pa. 
jogs. Trial. John 
aryland. 


various 


ages; eligible registration both books; champion- 


ship 
J. 


BLACK 
puppie 
Kennels 


8s. 


blood lines. 


L. 


abradors 


Write for list. 
Box 423, 


Lincoln, 


only. L 
Pri 


International Champion at stud. 
McManus, Des Moines, 


Towa. 


arge 
ced right. 


selection of 
Rodall 


Nebr. 


BLACK Labrador puppies, outstanding litter, fast 
retrieving bloodlines. 


Peverill’ 


s Pom-Dane Ken- 








nels, R.R. 5 _Wi aterloo, Iowa. 

LABRADORS. International ‘Champion a at stud. 
Pups and youngsters usually available. S. B. 
Spellman, 623 Second Ave., Seattle, Wash. 
BEAUTIFUL Black Labrador Puppies. Cham- 
pion t blood Bill Hoffman. Waupun, Wis. 
BEAUTIFUL Labrador puppies, youngsters, 
broke dogs. Bertsch Kennels, Glasgow, Mont. 





BLACK Labrador Pups, ips, Registered. 


at stud. C 


Pomeren 


ing, Omr« 





Proven Sire 
) Wisc. 


50 Golden and Black Labrador puppies from A-1 
field dogs 


CHESAPEAKES: 


pups 


tional 
Mont. 


CHESAPEAKE 
Leonard 


stock 


YOUNG 
training. 
$30.00 and up. 


for 


a a en 


Ra 


Ch 


registered. 
Choice 
Goodspeed, 

CHESAPEAKE 
bree 


Vv 


pupp 
ding. 


pups 


esapeakes. 
Champion an 
Larson, 


Walle 


Gaston 


Wave 
ies. 


Sunnynole K 


from Fi 
Max 


Seven mr 


ace 


Kellogg’s, 
young 


Various 


Junius, 8S. D. 
dogs, bitches, 
arly, Iowa. 

ages. Excep- 
ennels, Big Fork, 
eld 
well 


Trial winning 
Iowa. 
nonths old. Ready 
i field breeding. 
North Olmsted, 


Tse  Hounos €)| 





BLOODHOUND Pups. 
man-trailing 


ing 
tur, 


ples, 


and 
Mic a - 
WESTERN trained coon, 
Bert Stone, 


h 


cheap. 


HUNDRED 


Elton Beck, 


COON Hound, 
Osear Proctor, 


COON Pur 8 


Stricker 


I 


aunne 
S-17, 


Registered, 


strain 
“eat, 


Hounds 


San Fernando 
Cheap. Catalogue. 
Herrick, Ill. 


Famous hunt- 


s. Sutton, Deca- 


lion hounds; pup- 
Calif. 


$125.00. Pair Pointers, $100.00. 
Ethel, Mississippi. 
Squirrel Dog, Beagle Dog. Cyrenus 
foward, Ohio. 


$50.00 Buys Real Coon Hound 5 


trial. 


sonable 


Al Sander, Cape 
COONHOUNDS, 


possum 
John Clarke, 


Girardeau, 


and squirrel 
Pulaski, 


Years old. 6 days 
Mo. Box 385. 
dogs, rea- 
Tenn. 


REST lot of farmed raised rabbithounds we ever 





owned, $20.00. Money with Agent. 6 days trial. 
Grishams Kennels, Baldwyn, Miss. 

COON, Combination, Rabbit, Beagle and Fox 
Hounds. Cheap. Trial. Literature free. Dixie 
Kennels, BS Herrick, Il. im ed ns 
NORTHERN trained, wolf, fox, coon, rabbit 
hounds for sale. Guaranteed. Pete Wilde, Colby, 
Wis. ia 7 - ; 
FUR Hunters. Offer my Silent Trailer, best 


money 


Others 


back guarantee. 
H. Cathcart, 


COON Hunter. 


bitch. 


voice, fast wide 
night. 
swamps. 


all 


blood. 
broken. 
bank 
Lewis, 


COON Bitch, 4 years old, 
fast hunter 


good v 
all 


stock p 
trial. 


Erwin, 


COON 
**Smok 
trailer 


true solid tree 


can buy. 
Hound and Cur mixed. 

trees where others can’t. 
of trails coon 


like 


Ge 


( 
Cc 


Haz 


oice, 
night 

bitch of the 
roof. 
Bank reference. 
Murray, Ky. 

Hunters: 


er’”’ 


es 
Hazel 
Offer 
size, 
hunt 
Hunts 


vod 


ympletely 
More 
reference, 


like 
el, Ky 


wide 


Hunt 


any 


Others 


4% yea 


Good size 


opossums, 
him. $12.50, 
ference, 
K 


good 
brood 


her. 
picture 


Offer — 


Very 
Beli 


10 « 
y. 
3% year 


er, true 


anywhere 


bitch 
rabbit, 
$12 


furn 


where ca 


best tree blood 


like her 


my 


rs of age 


long ears, good voice 


barker. 


Hunt 


mink before they 


ears, 
at tree, 


stock, 
50, 10 


large 


Picture 


and tree 


3% year old Male 


at tree, 
99 % 
den. 
trial, money 
furnished. 


fast, true 
eve will tree 


lays 
picture 


old coon-opossum 
cold nose, good 
stay treed 
hills or 
best tree 
fox, deer 
days trial, 
Cc. Robert 


carried, 
of the 


ished. 


size, long ears, 
true at tree, stay 
rried. Real brood 
Rabbit, fox, deer, 
$14.00, ten days 
furnished. M. 


Male Coonhound 

large size, open 
wide hunter, fast, 
coons any- 


where you carry him. Absolutely deer, fox, rab- 


bit, 
honest 
Others 
and Ba 
Murray, 


stock proof. 
goodness coonhound 
like him. $25.00, 


to 


nk 


reference 


Ky. 


For the man who 


furnished. 


ten days trial. 


wants an 

trash. 
Picture 
Leon Wilkerson, 


and not 





FOR Sale: My Silent Mink, Coon and Possum 
dog, male hound and cur mixed, that will catch 
mink, coon and possum where others can’t. 
Large, 3% years, very fast, believe will tree 99% 
of trails before game dens, true at tree. He is 
the best money can buy. Others like him. $14.00, 
ten days trial. Bank reference. Picture furnished. 
Joseph Ryan, Murray, Ky. 

OUTSTANDING Ozark Mountains coonhounds. 
Extra high-class coonhounds $75.00 and $100.00. 
Extra high-class combination treehounds $50.00. 
(Return express paid on above hounds.) Good 
average combination treehounds open and silent 
trailers $30.00. Old coonhounds $20.00 and 
$30.00. Squirrel dogs $20.00. Champion rabbit- 
hounds $15.00. Nicely started coonhounds $15.00. 
Choice deerhounds $40.00. Coonhound pups $7.50. 
Trial allowed. Pictures and literature dime. Ed- 
ward Ferguson, Boonville, Arkansas. 

RABBIT Hunters: If you want t the best, buy my 
pair of truly trained rabbit hounds, male and 
female. Kentucky-English Bluetick bred. 2% 
years old, medium size, steady drivers, never 
tire, can hunt 7 days a week in snow and briars. 
Been running since 


5 months old. Others like 
them. $25.00, ten days trial. 











Bank reference. 
Write for picture. Robert Leon Wilkerson, Mur- 
ray, _ Ky. 

SILENT Money Maker. Fastest, best game dog 
ever seen. Tree all strikes before game can den, 
any hunting grounds, mountains, swamps, 
swimming water. Male hound and Cur mixed, 
3% years old, large size, healthy, fast, hard 
hunter all night. Trees Coon, Mink, Opossum, 
Skunk. Solid true tree barker. Stay with tree. 
Catch game on ground, brings it to you. $83.00 
worth fur from him past two seasons. Abso- 
lutely rabbit, fox, deer, stock broken. 4 others 
as good. $15.00, 10 days trial. Pictures, money 
back guarantee. Paul Jackson, Murray, Ky. 
FOR Sale: My Male Rabbit t Hound, 3 years old, 
Redbone-Bluetick breeding, medium size, nev- 





- 





COON Hunters. Have Male 3% year old Honest- 

ly trained coon-opossum hound. Good size, good 
ears, open trailer, wide fast hunter, good voice, 
cold nose, constant true tree barker. Experienced 
on wild coons, able tree wisest coon, swimming 
water or mountains. Completely broken from 
running rabbits, stock, fox, deer. Others like 
him. $15.00, 10 days trial. Reference, picture 
furnished. H. N. Cathcart, Hazel, Ky. 


I AM the Champion | Coon Hunter of Kentucky 
and believe I own the Champion Coonhound. I 
caught 23 coons in five straight nights last sea- 
son. Offer Male Coonhound, large, 4 years old. 
Redbone-Bluetick bred, wide hunter, good voice, 
fast, true at tree and solid barker, water worker, 
good fighter. Has never run rabbit, fox, deer, 
stock for me. Others like him. $15.00, ten days 
trial. Bank reference. Picture of catch furnished. 
N. Ryan, Murray, Ky. 


COON Hunters: Have five trained coon Hounds. 
Three males, two females, four years. Tree 
coon in swimming water. Jide hunters, true 
trailers, solid tree dogs. Red Bone-Blue Tick 
breeding. $15.00 each. Fifteen days trial, money 
refunded if not satisfactory. Seven Champion 
Rabbit Hounds. $12.00 each, $20.00 pair. Refer- 
ence. H. Hebel, Oconee, Illinois. 
YOUNG registered Coonhounds, 
ing book free. Also rabbit and foxhounds. 
Northern Kennels, Mancelona, Mich. 


qa SETTERS BP 
(G= Te yell had 6 


HIGHCLASS Hunting Dogs: Setters, Pointers, 
Coonhounds, Combination Hunters. Priced rea- 
sonable, shipped for trial. Also time payment if 
desired. Write for prices today. Frye’s Kennels, 
Finger, Tenn. 

GORDON Setters, the rich black and tan aristo- 
crats of Dogdom, Hunters, retrievers. Ideal for 
Pheasants and Grouse. Circular. Comrade Farm, 
Galion, Ohio. 














$12. 50. Train- 





























er quits, start rabbit anywhere, good voice, is 

fast, hard driver. Others like him. $15.00, ten POINTERS: Puppies and dogs. | Eligible. |} Excep- 
days trial. Write for picture. J. N. Ryan, Mur- tional bloodlines. Mountain, Mansfield Road, 
ray, Ky. Toledo. 

COON Hunters! Offer 4 ye: ar old male Coon- ENGLISH Setters, Cockers, puppies ies $10.00 
hound. Guarantee him to strike, drive a coon Adults $25.00. Featherside Kennels, Marysville 
until treed, any hunting grounds, mountains, Calif. 

swamps, swimming water. Catching limit each PEDIGREED German Shorthair Pointer Pup- 


season past three. A natural born coon dog. He 


is fast, wide, hustling hunter all night. Open 
trailer, good loud voice, sure solid tree barker. 
Stay with right tree. Catching the old, wise, 


large wild coons with him. He knows his stuff. 
Will prove it in your hunting grounds. Com- 
pletely rabbit, fox, deer, stock broken. Three 
others as good. $15.00, 10 days trial. Pictures, 


References. T. C. _ Doran, _ Murray, | Ky. 
Rabbit 


HAVE 11 completely trained Hounds, 
males-females. Redbone-Bluetick, 2% years old, 
medium size, good voices, excellent hunters, 
brush, briars, swamps. Good starters, drive 
rabbit until shot or holed. Not man-gun shy. 
Trail on snow. $15.00 each, pair $25.00, 10 days 








trial, money back guarantee. Robert Lewis, 
Hazel, Ky. 

PAIR Rabbit Hounds. Guarantee hunt any 
grounds, briars, brush, swamps. Start rabbit, 


drive it until shot or holed. Extra good hunters, 
starters, drivers. Never tire. Healthy. Over 100 
rabbits shot over them last season. 2 years, 
medium size, male-female, no relation. They are 
rabbit getters. Others as good. Pair $25.00, 10 
days trial. Picture, references. Arthur Flippo, 
Murray, Ky. 

COON-Opossum Bitch. Extra good tree bitch, 3% 
years old, large size. Healthy. Fast, wide hunt- 
er, open trailer, extra good voice. Cold nose. 
Strike coon, drive it till she trees it any grounds. 
Solid true tree barker. Stay with tree. Good 
water worker and best hunter. Surest, truest 
tree bitch ever seen. Guarantee her to tree 
coons, opossums for you. Absolutely fox, rab- 
bit, deer, stock broken. Good brood bitch. Three 
others as good. $12.50, 10 days trial. Picture, 
Bank guarantee. P. Jackson, Murray, Ky. 


HAVE 6 completely ned ~ Hounds. 








trained Rabbit 
Two seasons hunting experience. Medium size, 
good voices. Healthy. Excellent all day hunters, 
briars, brush, swamps. Good starters. Drive rab- 
bit till shot or holed. Not gun-man shy. Never 
tire. Trail on snow. Each $15.00, Pair $25.00, 10 
days trial. References, Pictures. 4 Beagle Rab- 
bit Hounds. T. Clifton _Doran, Murray, Ky. 


MALE Rabbit Hound, 2% years old, medium 
size, good voice. Healthy. Guarantee him hunt 
any grounds, briars, brush, swamps. Start rab- 
bit, drive it until shot or holed. All day hunter. 
Won't quit. Best hunter, router, driver ever 
seen. Over 200 rabbits killed over him. He is 
absolutely the best. Another as good. $15.00, 10 
days trial. Picture, References. W. Flippo, 
Murray, Ky. 


COON Hunters. 





Do you want to buy best coon 
dog in Kentucky, one you can catch coon, opos- 
sums with, any hunting grounds? Offer 4 year old 
male hound. Has had coon hunting experience on 
old wise, wild coons. Good size, open trailer, 
extra good voice, fast, wide hunter, cold nose, 
true tree barker, stay with tree. Absolutely rab- 
bit, fox, deer, stock broken. More like him. 
$15.00, 10 days trial, your money guaranteed 
refunded if not satisfied. Bank reference, pic- 
ture furnished. Charlie Lewis, Hazel, Ky. 


FOR Sale: My Straight Coon and Possum hound, 
male, 4 years old, large, fast, long ears, open 
trailer, good voice, true at tree. Others like him. 
$15.00, ten days trial. He is the best. Picture. Bank 


reference furnished. Mike Erwin, Murray, Ky. 

















pies from bench field winning stock. Steve 
Kalsak, Manitowoc, Wis. 

REGISTERED pointers & setters. Grouse & 
woodcock. Young stock. Kirk’s Ridgway Ken- 
nels. Ridgway, Pa. 





GORDON Setter Pups, 


Registered Stock, Hunt 
ing Strain. Field Gordon Kennels, Somers, Conn 


EXCELLENT German Shorthair Pointer Pups 
Stonecrest Farm, Mt. Pocono, Pa. 

YOUNG Stock. Ready to hunt this fall. J. R 
Shaw, Canterbury, New _ Hampshire. 


GERMAN shorthair pointer pups whelped Apr 
6th, eligible. Clarence Schukei, Waterloo, Iow 


THE best in Pointers, Setters, registered stock 
Grouse-Woodcock dogs finished 4 litters of pur 
pies. Your opportunity to own the best. Vintor 


W. Mason, |, Lexington, ass. 


BROKE Pointers, Setters. Beautiful } pups cheaj 
_Bill McGirk, Everett, Wash. _ 

POINTER English and Irish Setters. pups $15.00 
and $20.00. Trained dogs, $40.00 each, papers 
































Trial. Clyde Lighty, _Cullom, Ind. 

IRISH Setters, beautiful puppies and grown wn dogs 
Championship breeding. Skyline Kennel 
Bergen, is Me 

TRAINED English Setter male, 3 years old 
extra fine for auail, grouse and pheasant 
CCD, $45.00. 6 days trial. A. F. Doran, Mur 
ray, Ky. ; 

IRISH Setters, English Setters and Pointer pup 
Hunting and show combined. Papers. Ott 
Scanavino, Gardner, 

DRAFTED: Rare Opportunity: Two fully br 
ken bird dogs, worlds experience. Trial, just 
$40 each, $75 two. H. H. Miller, Box 53, Eni 
Miss 

FOR Sale. My 3 year old Pointer, Jake, th: 
oughly trained, does it all, worth $75.00. W 
ship COD $45.00. 6 days trial. A. F. Dorar 
Murray, Ky. _ _ 

IMPORTED Drahthaar and Shorthair Pointer 
Pioneer Importers. Mangold’s, Benningt« 
Nebr. 

IRISH setter pups. Hunting stock. Regul 
Reasonable. Bill Duncan, Weston, Mo. 
PAYMENT Plan. German & English pointers, 


Irish and English setters. Pups to trained dos 
List & photos 10c. Furcht Kennels, Goodin; 
Idaho. 


[ae sranisis bal 


REGISTERED Springer pups, $12.50 and $15.00 
Robert Peterson, Richville, Minn 


REGISTERED American Brown Water ~ Spaniels. 




















_Natural Retrievers. Brogden, Rush Lake _ Wis. 
BRITTANY Spaniel pups. Beauties. Dr. | 

_liott. Fox Lake, Wis. , 
SPRINGERS Registered, Pups, Trained dogs 





_Rev. G. Morgan, Bad Axe, Michigan. ; 
RAT-TAILED _ Spaniels. Natural retrieve s 
$10.00 each C.O. Kennels, Oconto Falls, ; 








SPRINGER Spaniels. Eligible puppies $10- ~$15. 
Roy Packard, Wentworth, S. D. 
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old 
sants 

Mur- 
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~ bro- 
just 
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“thor 
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jevers 
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0-$15. 
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Aldiver 











IGIBLE Springer 





‘KE RS at and —~ ringer — 





[TTANY | “Spanie Is for sale. 


INGER nee 
. ‘4 ‘ 








enna T 


"C oners, Combin: ation Hunters, 





nt Rabbit & Rat Dogs, Wonderful Companions. 
: x as : 


AL ASKAN Blue 





ST. BERNARDS. ; 








28. Setters and polnters: 


_Blue Grass Fi irm 





REG iISTERE D Dachshunds. 
Water r Spaniels. Stamp, ong Rush me ake, Wis. 


HU NDRE ‘D> Hunting Hounds Cheap. 








CHOICE: Coach, ‘White Collie, 


bac HSHU NDS, E ligible. 
613 S. Main, Tulsa, c 


POIN TERS, “Setters, , Spaniels, 


Pets, Hunting. McHugh, 
Norwegian Elkhound. 


ST. “Berni aa pups; Chez ampion sired bez auities. - $20.0 90 
Franklin Young, 


So 


Wire Fox Terriers. 











Man of Wildoaks. 


ge sineoais we) 


. Ch. Dogbe rry Rio G rande. 








Airedale puppies, 
Sportsmen’s Serv ice, 


Female pups “at this aa 





LIONHEART Airdales. 


oe ITY _ puppies, 


FIREARMS 1 | 


BARGAINS in Guns, Scopes, Sights, Reloading in Guns, ) 

i Complete Stock 
Hi-Standard Pistols. A-1 Gov’t. Slings 50c, Swiv- 
els 35c. Free! Gun Catalog. ishi 
Archery Catalog 5c, Medal-Award Cata- 
Camera Catalog 10c, 


Golf Catalog 5c. 
bs -Maticen-J3. : 





45 ‘Automatic, $2.95. 
L-52 Warren St., 








\ Sure Grip" on your shooting with, a ‘Sure 
’ Adapter on your gun. 





: Write for big free 


YAN KE E iadiee ee 
gun repairs, sights, 
, 513 Sanford Place, Erie, P: 


YE ye your old sights for new. 
inge, Box 265-K. Paoli, 





Cash must accompany order. New advertisers are requested to 

furnish two references with their first advertisement. Send your 

ad with remittance to Classified Dept., OUTDOOR LIFE, 353 

Fourth Ave., New York City. OCTOBER issue closes AUGUST 21st. 
| 


. Ship | on “aaaneval: 














THOUSAND Bargains, Firearms, Binoculars, SAVE! Wholesale Imported Fly Material, 
War Relics. New catalog 25c. Smith Gunshop, Hook Gut, Tool, Catalog 10c. Herter’s Wase- 
Runnemede, New Jé Jersey. ca, Minn 
KRAG and Enfield | d remodeling. > M: agazines, snap- FISH Worms (Large Angles), 150 for $1.00, 500 
shots describing my work 15c. Ken Clark, $3.00 1000—-$5.25 Post- Ri iid, prompt de- 
Madera, Calif. livery. Hughes Worm Ri: inc! h, Savannah, Tenn. 
BROWNING-Automatics. Marlins 39 & 90s SINKER Molds: Make your own sinkers. Free fold- 
Weaver scopes. List stamp. MHershey’s, Orr- er. Reading Instrument Co., Box 78, Reading, Pa. 
p t a 
ville, Ohio. FLY Makers! Beginners learn quic ker with better 
naterials. Our materials have a long established 


GUARANTEED Gun Rebluing $4 up. ~ Gun-Re- m 
Blu Co. 322c > Plant, Tampa, Fla. ; reputation for fine quality. Send for your free, 
SEND $.10 for list 100 used guns. Frayseth’s, instructive catalogue. Wholesale prices on re- 
Willmar. Minn —— Culver Lures Co., Dept. 05, 1847 South 


W. C. POWLEY, Gunsmith. Ventilated ribs. Re- urteenth St., St. Louis, Mo. 

















stocking, Reblueing. Mifflintown, Pa. i SS SAL ae ary SALE sm 
COLMONT 8x30 Featherweight Prism Binocu- * 
lars, value $67.50, brand new, Sale $37.50. RIVERSIDE Farm: $800 — 29 fertile acres 
1x40 U.S. Central Focusing Field Glass, brand fronting concrete highway; furnished 8 room 
new, with leather case, $12.50. 30-06 empty car- house, bath. gas pee FL barn, poultry 
tridge cases, in fine condition, 75c per hundred. house: only $1800: page 43 Free catalog 1250 
Model B and C, high standard automatic _pis- bargains many States. Strout Realty, 255-SW 
tols, special $19.95, new. Winchester Carbines, ith Ave.. N. ¥. City. it 

30-30 and 32 special, like new $29.50. Spring- - re = — -——— 
field Rifle Sling Straps, fine condition, 50c. U.S OZARKS-—5 acres White River frontage; unim- 


Engineers Locator Levels, brand new, cost orig- proved; $90, $3 down, $3 monthly. Free list and 

inally $5.50, Sale $1.25. Extra! Extra! Send coin literature. Hubbard, 255 Grossman Bldg., Kansas 

25c for complete illustrated catalog of modern City, Kans. 

and antique guns. This amount will be returned 

with your first order. Public Sport Shops, Dept. ARCHERY EQUIPMENT ~ 

L-36, 13 South 16th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. en a 8 

MARLIN Over/Under 30-30 and 20 gauge. 400 SU BSC ae to the exclusive archery magazine. 

others list stamp. Hershey’s, Orrville, Ohio. ae all phases of archery. One = 
= = - — year. 10 cents for s: > copy. eric: y- 

SPORTING Peep Sights for Krag and Enficld. | 35-10 cents for sample copy. American Bow 

$1.50. Positive elevation and windage. Anyone an . . : a a 

can mount og ge or money refunded. BOWS Arrows for Hunting, Fishing, Sport. 

Ernest R Rice, 120 | Elm, Wellington, Ohio, Catalogue Free. Instruction Book, 75 pages, 

ssstasaresemaniaerienaoibentente charts, pictures 30c. Archery, 617 South State, 


| MEE RISC | FEATHERING Toon $w Bows anoms a 


_pPlies. H. W: ayte, 919 Hay’ s Park, Kalamazoo, ‘Mich. 
TELESCOPES, Microscopes, binoculars: scopes, binoculars: bargain ——_____ 


catalog free. Brownscope Co., 5 West 27th 
Street, New York NOVELTIES GAMES. MAGIC 


"iV , > ; © « reac > > © 
gy pram Tneouess, “aiden Loring ane PRETTY Girl Art Photos, Books, Novelties. Big 
OL, O-we-zo, N. : eee ee . ° Assortment, $1.00. Catalog 10c. O. L. Braun, 
pall ._in 353 W 47th, Chicago 
[a Pee ANTIQUE FIREARMS ° =F i THRILLING Novelties, Photos, Books. Big As- 
sortment $1.00 Catalog 10c. Specialties, O, 

















ne —————— 




















ANTIQUE Firearms. | Buy, sell, tr trade je. Illustrat- Carnegie, Penna ae 
ed catalog 50c. Serven, Box 1777, Santa Ana, STEREOSCOPIC (three dimensional) Art Photos. 
Cal. Stamp brings sealed particulars. Oddity House, 
SEVERAL Hundred Antique Firearms. Cata- lane whit _ Fla. 
logue. Photographs of most. 10c Heike, Rut- 
land, MDllinois. BOATS AND CAMPING j 

——_ a EQUIPMENT jl 
fe a BIRDS a 7 BOAT blueprints and full size cut-to-shape pa- 

— per patterns, $3.75 up. Latest designs, all type 

WILD Turkey genuine, hardy, northe rn bred pleasure boats, 8-38 ft Illustrated ‘‘Build A 
14 to 16 weeks. Six dollars each; forty-five Boat’’ catalog, 10c. (Book ‘‘How to Build Boats,’”’ 
dollars for ten. Also Ringneck, Blackneck, Mel- $1.00; Marine Hardware catalog, 10c). Cleve- 
lanistic and Ornamental Pheasant and Wild land Boat Blueprint Co., Station A-14, Cleve- 
Mallard all ages. Geers Gulf Game Farm, Hol- land, Ohio ai 
land, Erie County, N. Y — KAYAKS, Outboards, towboats, Duckboats, 
PHEAS SANTS, Quail, Partridges, and Waterfowl. Weldwood Ready- a Kits. Catalog C. Cre-Craft 
Glenmoore Ranch, Gamebird Div., 12201 Balboa 3oats, Millburn, N. J 


Blvd., San Fernando, Calif. Breeders and Im- 
porters of fine birds. [i - ie “O- K $d SS ae as LT 


RAISE Pheasants. Profit, Pleasure. Send 5c for ANY book (New. Out-of-Print, Used) | Prompt- 








Pamphlet. Rainbow Farm Pheasantry, Barring- lv Supplied! Lowest Prices! Send for FREE 
ton, Ill. a a A Bargain Catalogues! Old Prof’s Book Shop, 
BREEDING and releasing Chukars for immedi- L16 Arc: .dia Court, Pontiac, Mich 

ate delivery. Foothills Quail Farm, 3oulder, ee Ly Y == 
_————————— & [Phun AND PHOTO. SUPPLIES ae 1 
NORTHERN Bobwhite Quail. For breeding or Re- at Saw 
leasing. Eggs. Colinus Farm, Belleville, Ill. 35mm., Argus, Leica, etc., (except ‘Mercury’’) 
THREE thousand Pheasants for early or future 36 exposure rolls, fine grain developed (East- 
delivery. Jackson Game Farm, Paris, III. man DK-20) and beautifully enlarged to 3” x 4” 


glossy prints, 90c. Cartridge reloaded with East- 
man Plus X, 35c. 18 exposure rolls, 55c, reload 
tnt mm 20c Films permanently protected by revolu- 
tionary Cryolyte Process. 24-hour service. Sat- 
g FUR AND CAME ANIMALS 1 isfaction guaranteed, Free mailing bags, sample 
aay gaa 4 print. Write Technifinish Laboratory, 641-645 

EXTRA dark mink, exceptional quality, selected Brown St.. De nt. D-9, Rochester, N. y 


»specially for underfur. Special prices August, | . ae 
vn ¢ r delivery. Wau-Bun Fur Farm, Port. | FOR The Discriminating Amateur—8 exposure 


PHEASANTS—Bargain for Stocking and Shoot- 
ing, Ornamental, T Turkeyfoot, _ Wauseon, Ohio. 











September 

oa “Wise. rolls, 2 prints each 25c. Miniature rolls en- 
— a as aE larged 3 to 6 times, 8 exposures 25c, 16 expo- 
ABSOLUTELY Free. One Female F: gg Vor: e sures 50c. 35mm 36 exposures, 3 x 4 enlargements 
ever) trio purchased. Acme Mink Farm, wae $1.00. Unexcelled quality, prompt service. Para- 
dale, Washington. mount Photo. 327 E. 92nd Street, New York. 
FORCED to sell mink and soiemen*. Millbrook YOUR Choice Hicht Prints and Two Professional 
_Fur Farm, R. 1, Box 48 Dover, N. J. ; Enlargements, Eight Beautiful 4x6 Enlarge- 
MINK, Yukons and Easterns Souuniate literature ments, or 16 Prints. Only 25c. Immediate Serv- 
free. Lake Superior Mink Farm, Superior, Wisc. ice Free Mailers. Universal Photo Service, Box 
WOODALL, Yukon, ~ Minks. Males. $15.00. Fe- 612-U, LaCrosse, Wis. 


_males, $20 S, $20. 00. _ Gree en, _Fi arrell, — Pa. ROLLS Developed. Two beautiful “Double Weight 
| Professional E nl: aooumen 8 Never Fade Deckle 


| Edge Prints 5c. Century Photo Service, 
las LaC rosse Wi s 

















MAKE Flies and Rods. Profitable Pleasure. TWO be vutifi ul Bn its ; from each picture on roll 
Instruction books: ‘‘Fly Tying’’ 10c. ‘‘Rod Mak- 25c. Twenty years of satisfied customers. Quick 
ing’’ 10c. Materials catalog free. Wiltmarths, sérvice. Lens ‘Photos, Dept. J-10, Janesville, 
Roosevelt, N. Y Wisc 

‘*RAISE Earthworms for Profit.’’ New, Interest- ROLL Developed. 16 Guaranteed Prints, two cou- 
ing. Home Business. Bureau Zoological te- pons on enlargements, 25c. Smart Photo, Winona, 
search, 106C Broadway, Peoria, Il. Minn 

‘‘WEEDLESS Spinners, New, 100% Snagproof ROLL Developed and 8 beautiful enlargements 
Highest quality. 3 for 65c postpaid. Linbell 2 to 6 times larger—high gloss—deckled edge. 
Co., Nashwauk, Minn.’’ Any 8 exposure roll 25¢ coin. Reprint enlarge- 
woe — - nts 3c > o4-F Ste 
FLY Tying Materials. Tying Kits for beginners, Boston, Mass.” Alden Photos, 94-E Astor Sta., 
professional grade, no trash or _ unnecessary - - 

feathers. Complete line Quality Fly Tackle. 6c in IDEAL Photos beautifully finished wide border 
stamps for Materials Catalogor Fly Catalog. Sierra deckle edge, 25c roll of 8 and free enlargement. 
Tackle Co., 4083 Mission Rd., Los Angeles, Calif. Ideal Photos, Box 2255, Paterson, N. J 
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All your pictures Hand Colored. Roll 
developed, 8 Hand Colored prints, only 25c. Hand 
Colored Reprints 3c. Amazingly beautiful. Na- 
tional Proto Art, Dept. 89, Janesville, Wisc. 


BEAUTIFUL enlargement from each picture “on 


AT Last! 





roll, 25c. Cut Rate Photos, Dept. A-8, Janes- 
ville, Wisc ‘ 
TWO Prints Each Eight Exposure Roll Devel- 

oped, 25c. Framed enlargement coupon. Holly- 
tints, OL-1350, Hollywood, California. 





i > TRAPPING 





TRAPPERS! Send for free illustrated price list 
of World Famous Kleflock Steel Animal Snares, 
parts, killer traps, live traps. 
Co., Dept. L, Hibbing, 


snare wire snare 
Kleffman 
Minn. 


Lock Snare 








the success of your hunting trip 
Use the Best. Ask for de- 
our Supreme, Topflight, 


N’T Gamble 
on inferior Decoys. 
scription and prices of 


and Standard grades at once. Pascagoula Decoy 
Company, Pascagoula, Mississippi 

FOLDUCK Decoys. Folding duck decoys, water- 
proof canvas body, compact, light to carry, 
good floaters. Low price. Write for Free folder. 
Send 9c stamps for booklet ‘‘Decoy Setting’’. 
Folduck Decoys, Broken Bow, Nebraska. 
WING Flapping Decoys Duck, Owl, Crows. 
Write, Decoy Factory, Forest Park. Illinois 
DECOYS Cedars handmade, most lifelike, 
5d0e. E. A. Nelson, Ludington, Mich. 





[BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES | fm 


~ Excit- 
(Room 602), Los 


on shoestring ¢ capit: al. 
Vista, 


MAKE Quick “Cash 
ing. Payn, 945 Grande 
Angeles, Calif 


START your own Bargain Clothing Business. 
Sell new and used shoes, dresses, coats, etc. 
Experience unnecessary. Free Wholesale Cata- 
log. Superior, 1250-MF. Jefferson, Chicago. 


| | “=> SPORTING GOODS «i | | 


LIGHT, Stylish, Rainproof, Warm, Durable— 
that’s the ‘‘All-Sport’’ Jacket. Guaranteed. 
Only $5.45 postpaid. Write for big free cata- 
log. Mershon Co., Inc., Glendale, Calif., Dept. C. 
CAMPING, Outdoor Equipment. Catalog. Used 
guns all kinds. Stamp for list. Howe Fur Co., 
Coopers Mills, Maine. 


|| PATENTS ano INVENTIONS | | 


INVENTORS write immediately, 
booklets about patents and selling 
Victor J. Evans & Co., 408-K Victor Bldg., 
D. C. 








* 





> 














two valuable 
inventions. 
Wash., 


“PATENT Particulars’ and Blanks Free: Ster- 
ling Buck, O-629 F, Washington, D. C., Govern- 
ment-Registered Patent Attorney 35 years. 
ay x Low cost. Book and advice free. 
F. Randolph, Dept. 365, Washington, D. C. 


TOP TaxiveRmy 6 |) 


RUGS—Grizzly, Polar, Black or Brown RUGS—Grizzly, Polar, Black or Brown Bear; 
Tiger, Mountain Lion, Bobcat, Coyote. Leopard. 
Game heads—Deer, Elk, Sheep, Antelope, Moose. 
Hundreds of choice specimens at unusually low 
prices. Sent on approval to reliable persons any- 
where. Write today for selection and price list. 
Jonas Bros., 1026 Broadway, Denver, Colo. 


‘““MODERN Taxidermist Magazine’’, Greenfield 
Center, N. Y. Devoted entirely to Taxidermy, 
Photos, time-saving methods. Profit-making ideas. 
Three Sample Copies, 25c. 











| 
| 







NEWEST ‘‘Silver Line’’ Headforms. 
Penn Taxidermy Studios, Hazleton, : 


[[osss wit ouck aTTRAcTions [| 


SOW Fall Duck Foods Now. Ter Seeds 
Grow! Write Terrell’s Wildlife "Gena ants, 
521A, Oshkosh, Wis. 


COMMEMORATIVE Half Dollars, Columbian, 

Lincoln, Stone-Mountain, Long-Island, Cleve- 
land, $1.00 each. Illustrated retail Catalogue 25c. 
Norman Shultz, Salt Lake, Utah. 


HOME MOVIES 4. =] 


‘‘DIFFERENT”’’ home movies. Sample, catalog, 
dime. Falstaff, Room 904, Michigan-Ohio Bldg 
Chicago 
*“*GLAMOROUS Girls 
10c for sample film; list. Cinetest, 
Mariposa, Hollywood, Calif. 


PT____sMISCELLANEOUS _[] 


FOR Poison Ivy Relief, I-Vex quickly soothes 
clears up rash. Also for Oak, Sumac, Alder 
poisoning. Guaranteed. 35c postpaid. I-Vex, 9A 
William St., Roselle Park, N. J. 


MEXICAN 4 Matters. William Cocke, 
liable American Attorney, El Paso, Tex. 
WATERWEEDS removed easily and effectively 
from any lake, pond or river. Write for particu 
lars. Aschert Bros., Box 155, LaCanada, Cal. 


SRPRMILUOLUEIL I) 


INDIAN relics, Confederate bills, coins, minerals 

gems, fossils, crystals. Illustrated catalog 5c 
100 ancient arrowheads $3.00. H. Daniel, Hot 
Springs, Ark. 
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e THE HEALTH OF YOUR 


Growth on Pup’s Eye 


One of my beagle puppies, whelped 
a month ago, has a growth on each eye, extend- 
ing from the outer part of the eyeball toward 
the pupil, which appears to be a film with hair 


Question: 


on the inner edge.—R. V., II] 
Answer: It will be necessary to have these 
growths removed surgically; other treatments 


are of little or no use. However, you might try 
putting one drop of 5 percent argyrol solution 
in each eye daily.—/J. R. K. 


Internal Trouble 


My 9-month-old setter pup has pus 
in his urine. He has been wormed twice, the 
second time 1 week ago, and seems full of life 
and vigor.—R. H. K., Wash. 


Question: 


Answer: Give the dog 5 grains hexamethy- 
lenamine twice a day for a week. Syringe the 
sheath with a solution of 1 tsp. bicarbonate of 
soda to 1 glass of water twice a day, injecting 
a few drops of 10 percent argyrol into the 
sheath after each treatment.—J. R 


Dog in Airplane 


Question: My Irish setter has been boarding 
at a kennel 300 miles away, and I would like to 
fly over and bring her back in the plane. I might 
have to go as high as 5,000 feet over some moun- 
tains. Would this harm the dog in any way?— 
W. F. K., Mass. 


Answer: Flying shouldn't bother your dog. 
However, I suggest that she fast for 18 hours 
before taking off. Then give her ‘4 grain pheno- 
barbital 1 hour before leaving, and another % 
grain just before the take-off.—J. R. K. 


Pups Fail to Arrive 


Question: My English setter bitch has been 
bred twice, and both times she grew big and 
showed signs of pregnancy, but never produced 
pups.—C. D., Conn. 


The trouble could be either with 
the female or male dog. When you breed her 
again, breed her to a different dog, and give 
her some wheat-germ oil. Ovarian extract may 
also be given in such cases.—/J. R. K. 


Answer: 
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By DR. JAMES R. KINNEY 





Dr. Kinney is glad to answer person- 
ally all letters from readers regarding 
their dogs’ health. It should be remem- 
bered when writing him that serious ill- 
nesses cannot be treated successfully by 
a person unable to examine the dog. In 
such instances, a dependable local veter- 
inarian should be consulted immediately. 











Stubborn Tapeworm 


Question: Four months ago my young Chesa- 


peake bitch passed a series of thick '2-in. seg- 
ments of white worms, and I gave her worm 
medicine, but no more worms appeared. Re- 


cently the same thing has happened, and there 
has been no sign of worms passed for 48 hours 
after the dose. Why do the worms appear before 
the medicine is given but not after?—C. B. Z., Iu. 


Answer: I believe your dog was passing seg- 
ments of a tapeworm. The medicine apparently 
had no effect on it, and the animal is still in- 
fested. Try the following treatment, which has 
been very satisfactory for tapeworms: Give the 
dog 1/10 grain arecoline hydrobromide on an 
empty stomach. One hour later, give her a 
saline enema of 1 tsp. salt in 1 pt. warm water. 
She may be fed lightly a few hours after this 
treatment. If necessary, repeat in 3 weeks.— 


J. R. K. 


Cocker’s Odd Habit 


Question: My cocker spaniel, 18 months old, 
has developed a strange habit of growling at 
her tail, sometimes turning around and around 
as she snarls and snaps at it. It seems to me 
she must have some ailment, but there is no 
sign of any. She is generally healthy and has no 
worms.—L. M., Tex. 


Answer: Something may irritate the dog in 
the region of her tail, or her trouble may be 
nervousness. Bathe the rectum with a solution 


of epsom salts (1 tsp. salts to 1 glass of water) 
once a day. Also give her '% grain phenobar- 
bital every day and add % tsp. calcium gluco- 
nate to her food once daily. If she bites the 
area and irritates it, apply a 10 percent solu- 
tion of tannic acid and salicylic acid in alcohol 
once a day, using cotton, and make a large 
collar of stiff cardboard to keep her from getting 


DOG e 


at it. I'd also suggest, however, that you have 


the stool analyzed for worms.—J. R. K. 


Setter’s Eye Trouble 


Question: My 8-month-old English setter, 
which I raised from a puppy, has developed an 
excessive discharge from her left eye, and the 
edging of skin around it is red, whereas in the 
right eye it is almost black.—D. W. L., III. 

Answer: Bathe the eyes with a 2 percent 
boric-acid solution twice a day and follow with 
1 drop argyrol, 5 percent solution. Every night 
apply a 1 percent yellow mercuric-oxide oint 
ment in and around the eyes. The diet should 
consist of lean chopped beef mixed with stale 
whole-wheat bread and some cooked vegetables, 
plus a raw egg daily and milk. Give her 1 tbsp. 
cod-liver oil daily. —J. R. K. 


Large Litter 


Do you advise killing off some of 
My dog had a 


Question: 
the puns in a litter of 11 or 12? 


litter chis size recently and the puppies have 
been sickly and slow in developing.—Mrs. E 
ww. O., Ft. 

Answer: When the litter is unusually large 


it is advisable to take some of the puppies away 
from the mother and feed them with a medicine 
dropper or a small doll bottle and nipple 
Sometimes it’s possible to obtain a foster moth 
er. As for your pups, see that they have plenty 
of food and give them some cod-liver oil daily 
it they are thin.—J. R. K. 


Cyst on Neck 


Question: My young rabbit hound has a large 
lump on the underside of his neck which looks 
like a double chin. It is a hindrance to him, and 
seems to enlarge when he eats anything greasy 
I have been keeping him on a chain, and wonder 
if he may have received an injury from that.— 
K. A., Pa. 


The swelling may be a cyst, and if 
treatment will probably be neces 
sary. However, you might bathe the part with 
a warm epsom-salts solution (1 tsp. salts to ! 
glass of water), then massage some 10 percent 
ichthyol ointment into the swelling. Do this 7 
or 3 times a day. Also eliminate the chain an 
place the dog in a run.—/J. R. K. 


Answer: 
so surgical 
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King of the Piney Woods 


(Continued from page 32) 


of the log he had made the other side, 
and I could hear his wings scraping on 
the ground. I knew that if I got any 
closer he’d see me over the log. 

I lay flat on the ground parallelling 
the log; my gun was across my out- 
stretched hands. Nerves as taut as fiddle 
strings, I wondered what I could do. 
Then suddenly one of the hens stepped 
out from behind the log and saw me. 
She putt-putted a few times and then the 
other hen stepped out. There they were, 
not ten feet away, eyeing me mildly. 


KNEW the clucking of the hens would 

arouse the tom’s suspicions, and I 
waited for him to do something out of 
the ordinary. Suddenly he came into 
view, not over the log as I’d hoped, but 
some thirty yards away. He had made 
a wide detour, being apprehensive, but 
then I realized he hadn’t seen me yet, so 
I lay as still as a stone. He was walking 
toward a stump and kept right on, and I 
decided that I might get a shot if he mo- 
mentarily walked behind the obstruction. 
It would give me an instant to get my 
gun up. Sure enough, he passed behind 
the stump and as his head came into view 
on the other side I fired. But I must 
have been rattled, because I got only a 
few feathers. 

I tried no more for him that season. 
However, one morning in the third year 
of our feud, I was perched on a high 
knoll in the old fellow’s range. It was 
just about the time the first birds were 
beginning to chirp, and I took a seat on 
a convenient log and waited. That’s the 
best thing you can do in turkey hunting. 

Pretty soon I heard a gobble. I knew 
my old turkey’s call, and this was dif- 
ferent. The new gobbler was still on his 
roost. His tree was right close to where 
a large canebrake forked, and stood on 
the farther fork from me. In this loca- 
tion, the turkey was outside of my old 
gobbler’s main range. So I started out 
after the new one. 

I had crossed the first fork when sud- 
denly I heard a familiar gobble—my 
old enemy’s. But that granddaddy had 
outwitted me too many times—I wasn’t 
interested in going after him this morn- 
ing. It was not quite daylight, and the 
first turkey was still upon the roost 
when I got near him. I squatted down 
at the root of a stump and waited. The 
young turkey would gobble every once in 
a while, and as it got lighter I could tell 
that he wanted to fly down. In a few 
minutes I gave him a nice call and he 
sailed off his perch. He hit the ridge be- 
low me in the direction of the old gob- 
bler. He called once or twice and the old- 
timer heard him and answered. They 
talked back and forth for a few moments 
and then the king of the range sailed off 
his perch to find out who was usurping 
his place. 

I knew what to expect, so started right 
toward them, sliding along on my belly 
in a slight depression. I hadn’t gone far 
when they met, and went whirling 
around in a circle. I crawled up to 
within fifty yards and blazed away. The 
younger turkey toppled over, but my 
old adversary started to run as if he had 
urgent business in the next state and 
only a few minutes in which to get there. 

Jumping to my feet I fired, but he was 
going directly away and I missed. He 
sailed into the air for 150 yards, and then 
settled down on the ground, sitting quite 


still. I knew then that I'd wounded him, 
but I was afraid that he still had pep 
enough to outwit me once more. Flitting 
from tree to tree I finally got within 
range. He had squatted in the broom 
straw, and when I got out in the open he 
saw me. He jumped up to fly, but when 


he got well spread I let go and knocked | 


him down. 

Being busy with the king of the piney 
woods, I hadn’t been able to see what 
the other turkey was up to. 
back to the scene of the battle, and 
there he was with his tail spread out. 
He’d stuck his head under some bushes, 
and by that I knew he wasn't yet dead. 
With only one shell left, I had to be care- 
ful, so I sneaked up close, made a sudden 
dive, and grabbed him. There was a 
terrific flurry, 
whack him across the neck with my gun 
barrel, and he lay still. 

That was the end of the king of the 
piney woods—and the heir apparent too. 


Fishing and 
Hunting Guide 


(Continued from page 93) 


nanich (12”-10, but not more than 15 lb. and 1 
fish). Grey Trout, Touladi, Whitefish, Smelt 
(no limits). Eel (20”—none). Pickerel (15”= 
none). Sturgeon (St. Lawrence waters 28”, 
other waters 36”-none). Bass (9”—15 lb. and 1, 
but not more than 10 fish). Maskinonge (no 
size-2). Licenses: Res.: Hunting $1, 
$1, good for wife and children under 18, required 
only for lakes and salmon rivers. Nonres.: 
Hunting $26; migratory birds $10.50; bear $5.25. 


Fishing: Salmon $25, other fishing $10; 7-day 
family $5, 3-day individual $2. 
SASKATCHEWAN 

Hunting: Hungarian Partridge (12), Prairie 


Chicken (10), Ruffed Grouse (6), open 15th. 
Fishing: Loch Leven, Brown, and Brook Trout, 
closes 15th; Rainbow Trout, open entire month 
(9”—aggregate 15). Pickerel (15”), Pike (12”) 
(aggregate 12). Perch, Goldeye (no size-ag- 
gregate 20). Black Bass (10”-5). Lake Trout 
(15"-10), closes 15th. Licenses: Res.: Trout 
waters $2, nontrout waters $1. Nonres. $5, 
l-week $3, 2-day $1.50; family $10, 1-month $5. 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


Hunting: Moose, Caribou (1 of either) may 
be hunted in certain sections under special li- 
cense only. Consult Dept. of Natural Re- 
sources, St. John’s. Fishing: Salmon, Sea Trout 
(no limits) open until 15th. Rainbow Trout 
(8”-36) open until 29th. Note: Limits apply 
only to Peninsula of Avalon. Licenses: Hunt- 
ing: Special license for 1 bull moose or 1 stag 
caribou: Res. $5, nonres. $25. Salmon fishing, 
fly only: Res. $2.10. Nonres. season $26, 14-day 
$10.50, 1-day $2.10. License required only for 
“Schedule A” rivers. 


YUKON TERRITORY 


Hunting: Bear, Wolf (no limits). 
Deer (2), Caribou (2), 
Mountain Goat (1), 


Moose (1), 
Mountain Sheep (1), 
Ptarmigan (25), Grouse 
(15), Partridge (15), Pheasant (15), Prairie 
Chicken (15). Note: Limits for big game are 
for nonres.; limits for res. are larger. Fishing: 
Greyling, Speckled Trout, Pickerel, Goldeye, 
Pike, Mullet, Maskinonge, Tullibee (no limits) 
open entire month, Lake Trout, Whitefish, 
Salmon Trout (no limits) close 14th. Note: 
Consult G. A. Jeckell, Controller, Dawson, for 
additional information. Licenses: Res.: Hunt- 
ing $1; fishing, not required. Nonres.: Hunting, 
big game: Alien $100, British subject $75; small 
game $5. Fishing, not required. 


I hurried | 


but I finally managed to | 
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_Harry Saxton’s Mink Ranch 





WE WILL sH0Q% COLD 


GIVE 


if you can find an 
@ EASIER 

FASTER 

SAFER 

MORE POSITIVE 
LESS EXPENSIVE 


@ LESS TROUBLESOME 
way to kill fleas, ants, mites, dog ticks, wood 
ticks, sheep ticks, bedbugs, mange mites or any 
other crawling, sucking-sticking insect- parasite 
anywhere on anything than with 


Sic- EM «ities 


the greatest name in insect powd 
for humans, animats, poultry, plants 


CASH 

















c-E* 3 oz. can 50c. 5 Ibs. $3.90 prepaid 

aly pee. in mn * anywhere. Ask your store for Sic-Em 

on w OE od or send direct to Sic-Em, Dept, O, 
wort BLE San Bruno. Calif. 

po TREATMENT for DISTEMPER 

oney B a We will give free with each pur- 

Ww 4 .e chase of SIC-EM our prescription 

rante at ‘ 4 for treatment of distemper whic 
gue. a’ e « has -_ faite dus or the dogs in 


22 years experience. 








RESTOCKING 
AND CONSERVATION 


ATTRACT WILD DUCKS, FISH 


Plant Legal Natural Foods 











that will bring and hold 

large numbers at your fa- 

vorite hunting or fishing 

frounds. Plant now, results 

this year. Send for free il- 

lustrated book. Write, de- 

' scribe grounds, and receive 
free planting advice an 


book. Many years experience. 
WISCONSIN AQUATIC NURSERIES 
Box 331-B Oshkosh, Wisconsin 














Sow Fall Foods Now! 
RECENT STUDIES of Duck 
Stomachs show DUCKS PREFER 
Wild Rice, Bushy Pond Plant, 
Wild Celery, Muskgrass, also 
Ducks Meat, Coontail, Elodea 
which feed ducks soon as sown. 
Terrell’s Seeds Grow! Ready for 
Fall Sowing. Describe Place— 
Tips, Folder, Bargain List Free. 
TE R B ELL’S Wildlite Consultants, 

520 A Bik., Oshkosh, Wis. 


e. 


ATTRACT and HOLD DUCKS 






by planting our famous GIANT WILD RICE and 
other favorite foods. We supply their LEGAL 
natural foods that produce IMMEDIATE RE- 
SULTS this Fall. One small planting attracted 
three thousand Ducks! WE GUARAN- 
TEE GROWTH, so why experi- 
ment’ Write, deseribe place; 
we'll send s suggestions, illustrated 

book FREE! 
REED’S WILD UFE NURSERIES 
Box 711C Oshkosh, Wis. 





BLUEGILL BREAM 
SMALLMOUTH BASS 


Fingerling, for Summer and Fall de- 
livery. Write for prices. 


JAS. H. REEVE, CALHOUN, GA. 














MINK on vuxon $25:2 

OR YUKON EACH 
All shipments made subject to 5 days in- 
spection before acceptance. My pelts 


have averaged net to me $28.00 in 1936; 
$18.25 in 1937; $14.75 in 1938; $12.00 in 
1939 and $15.00 in 1940. Book “Domestic 
Mink,” $1.00. 

__ Bemus Point, N. Y. 





FINEST MINK MONEY CAN BUY! 
r —— 





Pure Bred Mink now available from breeder of the finest wae 
of Pure Eastern and Yukon Mink which have van top aw 

at seven shows since 1934. Member of N. U.S. 
ciations. For complete details write at once or — 4, 


ROBERT S. BALLARD BRANCHPORT, WN. ¥. 
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TOUGH LuCK FOR THAT NOBLE BIRD,OUR WILD 
TURKEY. HIS LIFE SPAN SELDOM EXCEEDS FIVE YEARS 
WHILE SOME BIRDS-PARROTS, FOR INSTANCE —LIVE SOS 





— TODAS. Ae 68 








A REMARKABLE INSTRUMENT, THE SQUIPPEL'S 
TAIL’ WHEN HE SAILS THROUGH THE AIR IT SERVES 
AS A COMBINED RUDDER AND PARACHUTE, IN HOT 

SUN ITS A PARASOL,AND IN WINTERA BLANKET, 
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NEVER HUNT RACCOONS IN AFIR FOREST--..FIK 

TREES DONT PROVIDE THE HOLLOWS COONS LIKE TO 

LIVE IN. INCIDENTALLY, MR.RINGTAIL IS ONE OF THE 

FEW ALL-AMERICAN MAMMALS; HE HAS NO 
EUROPEAN COUNTERPART 9 





YOU CAN'T BLAME SUCKERS FOR THAT 
DOWN-IN-THE -MouTH LOOK?! THEY OFTEN 
HARBOR TAPEWORMS FOUR TIMES THEIR 
OWN LENGTH/ TROUT OF YELLOWSTONE LAKE 
ARE MOSTLY ALL INFESTED, TOO,WiITH WORMS 
IN BOTH VISCERA AND FLESH/ 

















NO ONE, !TS CLAIMED,HAS EVER SEEN A NEW-BORN | 
TARPON THIS GREAT GAME FISH ISHATCHED AT SEA 
IN® LARVAL STATE-A TRANSLUCENT INCH -LONG 
RIBBON WIT# TINY EYE SPOTS-THEN DRIFTS INTO 
INLAND LAGOONS TOGROW. AND GROW IT DOES,TOO; 
AT YEARSEND IT'S & FOOT LONG / 
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OQuR WESTERN MOUNTAIN BEAVER (GOOMER, 

WHISTLER, ETC) ISNEITHERATRUE BEAVER 

NOR A MOUNTAIN - OWELLER -.- INSTEAD OF THE 

BEAVER’S HUGE TAIL IT HAS A MERE STUMPAND 

IT LIVES ONLY IN FOOTHILLS- NOR DOES IT ROOM 

OR WHISTLES ITS INDIAN NAME, SEWELLEL, 
MAKES THE MOST SENSE 
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BIG'GAME BULLET 
IN THE WORLD ! 





SOFT POINT OR 


Here’s the big-game bullet for anybody's 
money ... the streamliner of its field ... 
the new Peters INWER-BELTED bullet! 


INNER-BELTED was introduced only a little 
more than a year ago .. . yet in that short 
time its fame has extended to the four 
corners of the earth. It has been used on 
practically every type of big game, under 
all kinds of hunting conditions. Today, 
Sportsmen acclaim the smashing power 
of this amazing cartridge—say “there is 
no finer big-game bullet in the world!” 


Now comes the best news of all: You can 
have Peters INMER-BELTED in your favorite 
type—cither soft point or hollow point, 
in 28 different popular weights and sizes. 
No need to resight your rifle to enjoy the 
mighty advantages of this new bullet— 
and no increase in price over conven- 
tional-type bullets. 


No matter which size or weight you pre- 
fer, eters INNER-BELTED gives you the benefit 
of al! its new features—including positive 
controlled expansion and minimum dis- 
integration at @// hunting ranges. It's a 
sleek bullet that mushrooms into a deadly 


FRE IS NO FIMER 


HOLLOW POINT 


projectile . . . hits like a cannonball, 
smashes through hide and bone to bring 
the biggest game down for the count. 


INNER-BELTED offers the accuracy that “game- 
wise” hunters always expect from any 
Peters cartridge. Tests in the field as well 
as in the famous Peters ballistics labora- 
tories have proved the superfine accuracy 
of INNER-BELTED even at long range! 


Why take chances on losing your trophy, 
when you can take Peters INWER-BELTED bul- 
lets and “bring home the bacon?” 


Remember—look for the name INNER-BELTED 
on the box! 





JETERS PACKS THE POWER 


UPON PETERS CARTRIDGE DIVISION, Remington Arms Co., inc. Bridgeport, Conn. 


Member mate Wildlife Institute, ‘For A More Abundant Game Supply" 
inner-Belted is a Peters Cartridge [Division trade mark. 




























INNER-BELTED 
SOFT POINT 
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IT FOUNDED THE FAME 
OF PENNSYLVANIA RYE 


Inthe earlydays 
of our repub- 
lic, the hardy 





settlers of 
western Penn- 





sylvania made 
































their own 
whiskey. But 
one of these 








many pioneer 
whiskies was 
so outstanding in 

character and richness 

that men often rode through 

the wilderness from sunup to 

sundown to get a jug of it. That 
whiskey was the fine, full-bodied 
rye that Abraham Overholt distilled 
on the mist-shrouded banks of. the 
Youghiogheny....a whiskey so 
rare in flavor that it was des- 
tined to establish Pennsylvania 
rye as one of the world’s 
choicest liquors. With the pass- 
ing years, the fame of Old 
Overholt spread from tavern 
to tavern and from city to city 
as barrels of Old Overholt were 
freighted to the Atlantic sea- 
board by Conestoga wagons and 
shipped down the Ohio and the 
Mississippi on flatboats and 
stern-wheelers. Thus, as the 
country grew and prospered, so 
grew the prestige and popu- 
larity of this magnificent 
Pennsylvania rye until ‘ 
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THE PENNY POT TAVERN 
was built in 1701, and here a little 
more than a century later, Old 
Overholt was proudly served 
just as it was in other historic 








Pennsylvania inns. 





